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LOUIS NAPOLEON IN ENGLAND. 


HE residence of the ex-Emperor in England suggests interesting remi- 
niscences of his previous visits to that country. He has been there four 
times before—thrice as an exile and once in all the splendor of sovereignty. 
No one familiar with his life in London as an uneasy, plotting adventurer, really 
believed he would ever return as a ruler of the country which he twice left as 
a proscribed conspirator, as the guest of the Queen, who had never before re- 
ceived him at her Court. And very few of those who witnessed the reception 
given by the English people to the imperial pair in April, 1855, or had ob- 
served the incidents of their protracted rule, thought that they would one day 
appear as discrowned exiles in the island which they last visited in all the pomp 
and circumstance of power. 

Louis Napoleon’s first appearance in England was in the spring of 1831, 
after the failure of the Italian insurgents to liberate their country from the 
Austrian yoke. The other members of the Bonaparte family had hoped to rise 
to power on the tide of liberal feeling which was then surging over Europe, 
but they were doomed to disappointment. The success of the Austrians in 
crushing the Italian revolt, in which he had taken part, obliged the Prince, then 
only twenty-two years of age, to leave Italy. As his enemies had set a price 
upon his head, his mother, to elude their vigilance, caused a report to be circu- 
lated that he had set sail for Greece. Though sick with a burning fever which 
had just proved fatal to his elder brother, yet he assumed the disguise of a foot- 
man, and, mounted behind the carriage of his mother, who was provided with an 
English passport, succeeded in passing the frontier and reaching Paris in safety. 
As Louis Philippe, however, did not think it prudent to allow Hortense and 
her son to remain in his dominions, where their presence would be likely to 
endanger the stability of his throne, they were obliged to embark for England. 
In London, where they spent some time, they were treated with great kind- 
ness. Even the working classes showed a good deal of interest in the exiles, 
and often refused to take pay for little services performed for them. They re- 
ceived considerable attention also from members of the nobility, and spent 
some time at Woburn Abbey as guests of the Duke of Bedford. But they soon 
tired of festivities and sight-seeing, and being anxious to revisit Arenemberg 
in Switzerland, whose inhabitants were very kindly disposed toward them, 
asked and obtained leave from Louis Philippe to pass through the northern 
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part of France on their way to their destination. Protected by a passport fur- 
nished by Talleyrand, Hortense, assuming the title of the Baroness Arenemberg, 
and being pledged not to enter Paris, went with her son through the domin- 
ions of the Citizen King. Tie prospects of Louis Napoleon were certainly 
not very bright when he left England for Switzerland in 1831. They were 
still darker on his second visit to the British metropolis seven years later. 

Meanwhile he had made the reckless attempt to seduce the garrison of 
Strasbourg by arraying himself in the historic costume of the first Napoleon, 
and, having failed to inspire the necessary enthusiasm by this theatrical display, 
was arrested and subsequently shipped off to America by order of Louis 
Philippe. On his return to London in September, 1858, Le devoted much of 
his time to the studies that had previously engaged his attention, the first result 
of which appeared in the well-known work, ‘* Les Idées Napoléoniennes,” pub- 
lished in the following year. He resided at this time in Carlton Terrace, and 
his mode of life combined the seemingly inconsistent habits of the recluse 
student and the dissipated man of the world. He generally rose at about six 
in the morning and worked in his cabinet till noon, when he took a slight 
breakfast, read the papers, and resumed his studies till two, when he was ready 
to receive callers. From four to five he attended to his private affairs, and 
then mounted his horse for a ride in the park, or whiled away the time among 
the loungers at Tattersall’s or the club. He usually dined at seven, and, al- 
though by no means unoccupied in the pleasures of the man about town, often 
contrived to spend part of the evening in study. His manner at this time was 
grave and abstracted. He dressed well but plainly, and seemed too absorbed 
in his plans for the future to feel much interest in the passing events of the 
present. The author of the * Letters from London,” who was evidently strong- 
ly impressed in his favor, was struck at first sight with his resemblance to 
Prince Eugéne and the Empress Josephine, but did not observe a likeness to 
the Emperor. Afterward, however, he saw or thought he saw the features of 
the man of Austerlitz reproduced with astonishing fidelity in the adventurer 
of Strasbourg. The truth that men see in objects what they wish to see is il- 
lustrated in his remark that Louis Napoleon’s head is so full of the Napoleonic 
air as to make a soldier of the Old Guard thrill at the sight. This is hardly 
reconcilable with the well-known incidents of his attempt at Strasbourg, when, 
though arrayed in the historic costume of the hero of Austerlitz, and surrounded 
by men personating an imperial staff, the Prince was yet unable to convince the 
garrison that the “‘ nepbew of his uncle” really stood before them. The writer 
describes the expression of Louis Napoleon's features as noble and grave with- 
out being harsh, and his countenance as characterized by mildness and beneyo- 
lence. Yet there was nothing effeminate in his appearance, in the opinion of 
this observer, who discerned an energetic nature in the dark shadows of his 
countenance, a tinge of melancholy and thoughtfulness in his slightest move- 
ments, and a keen glance and assured look which not only indicated a disposi- 
tion to meditate on great things, but ability to accomplish them. 

That he was then brooding over the idea of his destiny, a belief in which 
survived all his disasters and was the cause alike of his temporary success and 
final overthrow, was the opinion of all his intimate associates. In fact, he car- 
ried his abstracted and moody air into places where liveliness and gayety would 
have been much more appropriate. On his visits to the Duke of Montrose at 
Buchanan, near Loch Lomond, and to the Duke of Hamilton at Brodick Castle, 
in the Island of Arran, and the few other noble houses where he was a wel- 
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come guest, he exhibited the same grave, taciturn manner which had been 
noticed in less distinguished company. Sir Archibald Alison, referring to 
this fact in his history, says that in 1839 a nobleman who had been some days 
with the Prince at Buchanan House said to him: ‘Only think of that young 
man, Louis Napoleon! Nothing can persuade him that he is not to be Emperor 
of France. The Strasbourg affair has not in the least shaken him. He is 
thinking constantly of what he is to do when he is on the throne.” Another 
nobleman, the Duke of Neweastle, told Alison that he had often met Louis 
Napoleon at Brodick Castle, and that they frequently went out to shoot to- 
gether; but as neither of them cared much for the sport, they used to sit down 
on the heather and enter into serious conversation. On these occasions Louis 
Napoleon always began by saying what he would do when Emperor of France. 
Among other things he announced his intention to obtain a grant from the 
Chambers to drain the marshes of the Bries, which were flooded when the in- 
habitants of that once cultivated region, who were chiefly Protestants, left the 
country on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; and, ‘‘ what is very curious,” 
said the Duke, “I see in the newspapers of the day that he has got a grant 
of two millions of francs from the Chambers to begin the draining.” 

During his residence in London at this time Louis Napoleon became a visi- 
tor at Gore House, the elegant mansion where Lady Blessington gathered 
around her the most brilliant ornaments of literature and fashion. She had 
mide his acquaintance in 1828, when he was living with his mother in Rome. 
and admired their devoted attachment to each other. The young Prince, then 
in his twentieth year, is described in one of her letters as ‘a fine, high-spir- 
ited youth, admirably well educated, and finely accomplished, uniting to the 
gallant bearing of a soldier all the politeness of a preux chevalier; but how 
could he be otherwise, brought up with such a mother?” The attentions which 
the Countess showed to the son of her old friend when he was twice an exile, 
and the good offices rendered to him by Count d'Orsay, are among the most 
notable incidents of his visits to England, as the ingratitude with which he 
requited their kindness when he became ruler of France, and when their for- 
tunes were in eclipse, is one of the blackest spots on his character. 

At Gore House Louis Napoleon made the acquaintance of the Earl of 
2glinton, who invited him to attend the celebrated tournament at Eglinton 
Castle. The young nobleman had long meditated the idea of presenting be- 
fore a modern generation a repreduction of the favorite spectacle of medieval 
days, and spared neither time nor money in carrying out this project, which 
excited great curiosity all over the country. The place selected for the ex- 
hibition was a beautiful spot in the park surrounding his castle in Ayrshire. 
Nearly two years were spent in making the necessary preparations, and on 
the 28th of August, 1839, an immense concourse of people assembled to wit- 
ness the display, many of them, in compliance with the wishes of the Earl, ap- 
pearing in faney costumes. The arena, comprising four acres, was protected 
by a fence, and galleries capable of accommodating three thousand persons 
were arranged at convenient places in the enclosure. The decorations were 
very sumptuous and costly, many of the trappings having been recently used 
at the Queen’s coronation; and as the procession, comprising ...1 the characters 
befitting a real tournament attired in splendid costumes, marched from the 
castle to the arena, it required no great stretch of imagination to fancy that the 
days of chivalry had come again. Each knight had a separate pavilion for 
himself and his attendants, and on their armor, much of which was extremely 
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gorgeous, appropriate chivalric emblems were emblazoned. The apparel of 
the ladies added to the brilliancy of the scene, many of them being attired in 
the costumes of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Unfortunately the 
rain fell in torrents; and by the time the cavalcade reached the pavilion the 
gay trappings of the horses were bespattered with mud, and the laces and vel- 
vets of their riders soaked with water which streamed down from the burnished 
armor. The knights, however, went bravely to work and shivered their wooden 
lances against their opponents’ mail without fear of the consequences. The 
feature of the first day’s exhibition was an encounter between the Earl of Eg- 
linton and the Marquis of Waterford—the Lord of the Tournament and the 
Knight of the Dragon—who were most gorgeously arrayed and armed, and 
attended by eight esquires and pages. After jousting till two lances were 
broken, the Earl was declared the best knight of the day, and was rewarded 
by Lady Seymour, the “ Queen of Beauty,” with a crown of victory. But the 
rain prevented the spectacle from being a brilliant success, and the splendidly 
decorated pavilions were so flooded with water that the banquet and ball which 
were to end the festivities in the evening had to be postponed. The bad weather 
continuing on the next day, no jousting in the lists was attempted, but consid- 
erable interest was manifested in some mimic tilts under cover, in which a young 
foreigner who had passed through some strange experiences, and who was an 
excellent horseman, took part. It was Louis Napoleon. On the 30th the skies 
were brighter and the joustings quite successful; the banqueting-hall and ball- 
room were made available, and the day ended with a banquet for three hun- 
dred persons and a ball for one thousand. But the storm raging again on the 
Slst, the exercises were abandoned, and the costly tournament came to an un- 
timely end, like the career of the adventurer who figured in it. 

Louis Napoleon kept up his acquaintance with Lord Eglinton after the mar- 
riage of the Earl, and was frequently invited to stay at the castle. Lady Eglin- 
ton looked upon him as a quiet, gentlemanly, inoffensive young man, who was 
too absorbed in his own fancies to help entertain the rest of the company. 
Skilful in physical exercises, he was very reserved in the drawing-room, and 
there was nothing in his conversation or demeanor to indicate the possession 
of more than ordinary attainments or abilities. As soon as the ladies withdrew 
from the table he also retired; but instead of accompanying them to the draw- 
ing-room, he used to go up to the nursery to amuse the three young daugliters 
of the Countess by a former marriage. They hada high idea of his taleut for 
playing blind man’s buff and other juvenile diversions, and recalled long after- 
ward his remarkable skill in making rabbits and shadews on the wall. But 
while enjoying these childish diversions the Prince did not neglect any oppor- 
tunities of furthering his one great aim of becoming ruler of France. With 
this object he established a journal called ‘ The Napoleonist Idea,” designed to 
impress his political views upon the minds of the French people. But only one 
number of this publication, which was intended to be issued monthly, appeared ; 
the exciting scenes that soon after took place in France engrossing the atten- 
tion of its projector. 

Some interesting reminiscences of Louis Napoleon’s second visit to England 
are related by Lord Lennox in his piquant and gossiping * Drafts on my Mem- 
ory.” While at an evening party at the Countess of Blessington’s his attention 
was attracted by two persons whom he had never seen before. One was a lady 
apparently about forty, with luxuriant golden hair, the bluest of eyes, and a re- 


markably fresh complexion. ‘The other was a gentleman who, from the defer- 
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ence paid to him, was evidently a distinguished foreigner. The lady proved 
to be Byron’s “ fuir-haired daughter of Italia,” the Countess Guiccioli, and the 
gentleman was Louis Napoleon. Not long afterward, while Lord Lennox was 
conversing with the Guiccioli, to whom he had been presented by a friend, 
Count d’Orsay approached, and, apologizing for his intrusion, said the Priuce 
desired to be introduced to Lord Lennox in order to thank him for some kind 
advice. The service referred to had been almost forgotten by his lordship, 
when it was recalled to his memory by the Count’s remarks and the thanks of 
the Prince. The circumstances were as follows: 

Soon after Louis Napoleon's arrival in London he was constantly dogged 
by a Frenchman, who for some reason or other seemed anxious to pick a quar- 
rel with him. Before long the Prince received a challenge from the fiery 
Gaul, and on learning that his adversary was an excellent pistol-shot selected 
the broadsword as his weapon. ‘This led to some discussion, and the challen- 
ger’s second, Lieutenant-Colonel Radcliffe of the Inniskillen Dragoons, called 
on Lord Lennox’s brother George, who happened to be a past commander of 
his corps, to consult with him as te the propriety of the choice. Not finding 
him at home, he asked for Lord William Lennox, who was living in the same 
house, and submitted the case to him. On hearing the circumstances his lord- 
ship at once decided that there was no doubt whatever that the Prince, being 
the challenged party, was entitled to the choice of weapons. Ilis suggestion 
being adopted by Radcliffe, the duel was arranged to take place with swords on 
Wimbledon Common. On the 3d of March, 1840, at 7 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, Louis Napoleon met his challenger at the appointed place, prepared to risk 
the life on whose preservation so many events of world-wide significance de- 
pended. A chance sword-thrust by his opponent might have altered the fate 
of Europe, and France never have known the uncertain glories of the Second 
Empire, and been spared the humiliation of Sedan. But this was not to be. 
Just as the combatants were getting ready for the fray, they were interrupted 
as Jeffrey was when on the point of engaging in his duel with Tom Moore— 

When Little’s leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow street officers stood laughing by. 


Phe police hearing of the affair arrived in season to prevent it, and took all 
parties concerned before a magistrate at headquarters. After giving their re- 
cognizances for £500 each, and one security each for the same amount, the 
principals were released. 

On meeting Lord Lennox at Lady Blessington’s, Louis Napoleon expressed 
much gratitude for his advice about using the sword, and this incident led to a 
very friendly acquaintance between them, which resulted in many social meet- 
ings. As the ex-Emperor’s reputation has suffered by his ingratitude to his 
warmest friends in England, it is only fair to repeat the anecdotes which Lord 
Lennox has jotted down as evidences of his kind feeling and _ politeness, al- 
though it will be apparent that these incidents were too trivial to offset the 
grave charges which have been substantiated against him. 

While residing in Bath he occupied a suite of apartments on the ground 
floor ef the principal hotel opening into the garden, which had always been se- 
lected by the late Marchioness of Anglesey, who was something of an invalid, 
whenever she visited that watering-place. Having been advised about this 
time by her London physician to go at once to Bath, Lady Anglesey sent to 
the proprietor of the hotel to engage her usual apartments, and as there was 
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no telegraph at that day she took the chance of their being empty and arrived 
the following morning. On reaching the hotel the landlord informed her that 
her rooms were occupied by Prince Louis Napoleon, and that the house was so 
crowded that a small bedroom on the upper floor and the use of the coffee-room 
were the only available accommodations. These he felt he could not offer the 
Prince in exchange for his commodious suite. Hearing from his valet of her 
ladyship’s disappointment, Louis Napoleon at once sent for the landlord, telling 
him not to incommode an English lady, especially the wife of so distinguished 
an officer as the Marquis of Anglesey. After giving up his comfortable apart- 
ments on the first floor, the Prince retired to the upper story. 

Another incident is of a similar character. Attending Tattersall’s one day, 
he was anxious to secure a horse for which there was a lively competition. It 
was finally knocked down to him, but on being afterwards told that one of the 
bidders was Lord Macdonald, who wished to obtain the animal, which was an 
excellent lady's horse, for his wife, the Prince remarked to a friend who was 
acquainted with Lord Macdonald, ‘‘ Had I been aware that there was a lady in 
the case I should not have persevered, and I beg you will convey to his lord- 
ship my willingness to at once hand over the horse to him.” 

When the insurrection of 1839 broke out in Paris under the leadership of 
Armand Barbés, which was so soon put down by the National Guard, Louis 
Napoleon was accused of being implicated in it. This charge, which was prob- 
ably without foundation in fact, he repelled in the following letter to the Lon- 
don “ Times”: 

Sir: I observe in your Paris correspondence that an attempt is made to cast upon me 
the responsibility of the late insurrection. I rely on your kindness to refute the accusation 
in the most formal manner. The news of the sanguinary scenes which have just taken place 
have equally surprised and afflicted me. If I were the soul of a conspiracy, I should also be 
the leader of it in the day of danger. I should not deny it. 


It was in London that Louis Napoleon organized the expedition to Bou- 
logne, his second Quixotic attempt to seize the French crown. Although Louis 
Philippe was then firmly seated on the throne, the Prince thought that the en- 
thusiasm for the memory of the Emperor, whose remains were about to 
be removed from St. Helena to Paris, would be enlisted in his favor and thus 
insure the success of his undertaking. He therefore procured a small quantity 
of arms and ammunition, which, together with several horses, an elaborate and 
costly dressing-case, two travelling carriages, and numerous kitchen uten- 
sils, were placed on board the City of Fdinburgh, a small steamer which he 
had previously chartered. He induced about sixty persons to take passage in 
this vessel, most of whom were wholly ignorant of the object and destination 
of the expedition, and until informed of them when out at sea supposed they 
were on a pleasure excursion. This idea was naturally fostered by the Prince’s 
retinue of cooks, scullions, valets, hair-dressers, grooms, and waiters, who 
seemed better fitted for a foray on a larder than an assault upon a throne. It 
is curious to learn where Louis Napoleon procured the means of organizing 
this expedition, which, though ridiculously inadequate for the accomplishment 
of his purpose, was an expensive affair, and after the original outlay a con- 
siderable sum of money was seized on board the steamer. While some writ- 
ers assert that he raised the necessary funds by selling the estate at Arenem- 
berg left him by his mother, others maintain that he mainly depended on the 
borrowing talents which in after years made him so well known to bill dis- 
counters and Shylocks of the metropolis. Buta more credible account repre- 
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sents that he sustained his position in the expensive society which he fre- 
quented, and furnished the funds for the Boulogne expedition, by means of a 
sum of £20,000 procured for him by Thiers from the King of Holland in pay- 
ment for some diamonds left at the Hague by the ex-Queen, his mother. 
Prominent among the passengers on the steamer were Count Persigny, one of 
the actors in the attempt at Strasbourg, Count Montholon, the companion of the 
first Napoleon at St. Helena, and Dr. Conneau, the devoted physician of Queen 
Hortense. Among the “ properties ” of the expedition, which perhaps illus- 
trate better than anything else the folly of this ill-starred undertaking, was a 
tame eagle, which had been trained to fly to the top of a pillar, and was ex- 
pected to excite the enthusiasm of the French by lighting on the column erected 
by Napoleon on the heights of Boulogne to commemorate the victories of the 
Grand Army. But this bird, like the Austerlitz uniform at Strasbourg, failed to 
inspire the necessary éclat, and the consequence was that Louis Napoleon was 
arrested, tried, and imprisoned for six years in the castle of Ham. 

On his escape from the fortress, he hastened to London and called upon 
Count d’Orsay at Gore House. The leader of fashion, when told that a shabby- 
looking fellow wished to see him, refused to gratify the strange visitor, who 
he supposed was a bailiff sent by one of his numerous creditors, and it was not 
until the servant’s description satisfied him that it was no other than the Prince 
that he mustered courage to meet the unexpected caller. Both Count d'Orsay 
and Lady Blessington gave him a hospitable welcome, and on the very day of 
his arrival he was invited to dine at Gore House with a pleasant party of whom 
he is the sole survivor. The others were Lady Blessington and Count d’Orsay, 
Marguerite Power, her sister Ellen, and Walter Savage Landor, who, in a let- 
ter to his friend and biographer John Forster, has given a graphic account of 
the entertainment. The Prince described to them in a cool, unimpassioned, 
very un-French way, the romantic incidents of his escape from Ham in the dis- 
guise of a workman with a board on his shoulder, and afterwards gave Landor 
a book with an inscription to the poet on the fly leaf, written by himself, called 
«The Prisoner of Ham,” anda clever penand ink sketch that looked somewhat as 
he used to in those days. ‘ Before or since,” says Landor, ‘* I have never seen 
his face as it was then; for he had shaved his moustache as part of his disguise, 
and his lower and least pleasing features were completely exposed under the 
straggling stubble of hair beginning again to show itself.” The talk turned 
upon Cromwell, whose memoir by Landor had been spoken of to the Prince by 
Orsay in his high-flown good-natured way, and Louis Napoleon requested 
the poet to explain in detail the conferences preceding Cromwell’s rejection of 
the crown. He expressed a belief in Oliver's downright sincerity, and rejected 
the play-actor theory put forth by Cowley in his essay. 

Some months later Landor, who was staying in Bath, was told by Colonel 
Jervis, the successor of Beau Nash as master of ceremonies in that famous 
watering-place, that Louis Napoleon was in the city and had been good enough 
to mention him. On hearing this the poet left his card at the Prince's hotel. 
A few days afterward his visit was returned by Louis Napoleon, who said he 
had called once before, and now came on purpose to invite him to meet Lady 
Blessington the next day. He offered to give Landor a copy of his military 
work just completed, who in return for the civility said he should certainly 
have requested the Prince’s acceptance of his own works, had they not con- 
tained some strictures on his uncle the Emperor. Louis Napoleon replied that 
he knew Landor’s opinions perfectly well, and admired the honesty with which 
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he expressed them on al! occasions. ‘I told him in the course of our inter- 
view,” says Landor, ‘‘ that he had escaped two great curses—a prison aud a 
throne. He smiled at this, but made no reply.” 

Singularly enough, at the very time that Landor met Louis Napoleon at 
Bath, there was a pretty girl in a boarding-school twelve miles off on the Clif- 
ton Downs—grand-niece to a maiden lady living in asmall house at Dumfries— 
who afterwards became Empress of France. Washington Irving had dandled 
her on his knee when a child at her father’s house in Granada, and afterwards 
received her future husband, then an exiled adventurer, as a guest at Sunny- 
side, as unconscious as Landor was of the strange eventful experience in store 
for them. The book given by Louis Napoleon to Landor, entitled “ Etudes 
sur le Passé et l’Avenir de l’Artillerie, par le Prince Napoléon-Louis Bona- 
parte,” is now in the possession of John Forster. On the fly leaf the author 
had written the following words: ‘tA Monsieur W. S. Landor, témoin d’estime 
de la part dau Prince Napoléon-Louis B., qui apprécie la vrai mérite, quelque 
opposé qu’il soit 4 ses sentiments et & son opinion. Bath, 6 Sept., 1846.” Ten 
years afterwards Landor entertained in Bath an Italian who two years later 
made an unsuccessful attempt on the Emperor’s life. Mr. Forster, in moral- 
izing on this coincidence, supposes that if Louis Napoleon amid the splendors 
of his later destiny ever thought there might be teuth in what Landor then 
said to him, and that a throne was not after all the supremest of earthly bless- 
ings, it may have occurred to him amid the horrors of the Orsini massacre. 
Mr. Forster little thought that this terrible experience would be dimmed by 
the occurrences of a later day, and the crash of the grenades of Orsini be forgot- 
ten amid the thunders of Sedan. 

On arriving in England Louis Napoleon wrote to Sir Robert Peel and to 
Lord Aberdeen informing them of his object in seeking refuge on British soil. 
The Premier was cautious and non-committal in his reply, but the Foreign Sec- 
retary assured the exile, ina polite and cordial letter, that after the explanations 
he had given neither the Queen nor her Government would be displeased at his 
residence in England. ‘The Prince also wrote to the French Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James, le Comte de St. Aulaire, who had been his mother’s friend, 
saying that his object in leaving his prison was not to make any further at- 
tempts against the French Government, but was prompted by a desire to re- 
turn to his aged father; and that having tried in vain to obtain permission to 
visit Florence for this purpose, he determined as a last resource to resort to an 
expedient adopted under similar circumstances by the Duc de Nemours and the 
Due de Guise. He closed by requesting the Count to acquaint the Government 
with his peaceable intentions, and expressing a hope that this voluntary assur- 
ance would shorten the captivity of his friends still remaining in prison. But 
ull his efforts to procure a passport to Florence proved fruitless, the Austrian 
Ambassador and the Grand Duke of Tuscany refusing to grant this privilege 
against the wish of the French Government, so that the Prince remained in 
England while his father lay dying in Italy. 

The production of the work on artillery above mentioned accounts for cir- 
cumstances in the Prince’s life which were widely misinterpreted. During his 
residence in London he had a house fitted up as a laboratory on the Camber- 
well road. It was believed by many persons familiar with the superstitious 
Quixotism of the adventurer of Strasbourg and Boulogne that his most serious 
pursuit was the study of alchemy, by which he expected to discover the philo- 
sopher’s stone. As he was constantly getting into debt and his pecuniary ob- 
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ligations were far beyond his means of repayment, alchemy was supposed to be 
his only resource for the future. According to a London journal of the day, 
‘**so firm was his faith in the charlatan empiric whom he employed to aid him 
in transmuting the baser metals into gold, that he is said to have actually appro- 
priated his revenue in anticipation, and to have devoted the first milliard of his 
gains to the payment of the national debt of France, in order to acquire thus an 
imperial throne by purchase.” This story is curious as illustrating the readi- 
ness of people to believe anything about a prominent character, though even 
alchemy seemed a natural study for such a hare-brained, dreamy enthusiast. 

He doubtless found some satisfaction in brooding over his designs amid the 
splendor of Lady Blessington’s saloons, but even he could hardly have pictured 
the change which was so soon to take place in their fortunes. For those were 
the palmy days of Gore House, before the crash came that separated forever 
its occupants and their treasures. When the storm burst over them the exiled 
adventurer, to whom they had extended an overflowing hospitality, had al- 
ready almost realized his dream of imperial power as he sat in the palace of the 
Elysée, the trusted President of the Republic which he was so soon to betray. 
In those haleyon days the * D’Orsay statuette,” as it was called, of Louis Napo- 
leon, together with his fashionable profile portraits lithographed from the 
Count’s drawings, made their appearance in the windows of the Bond street 
Library. ‘The statuette was believed by competent critics to have been model- 
led by Mr. Nicholson, the preceptor and assistant of the artistic Count. 
These portraitures must have been a relief to Louis Napoleon from the carica- 
tures ridiculing his attempts at Strasbourg and Boulogne, in which he was repre- 
sented with the boots of the first Napoleon and his own tame eagle, in every 
variety of ludicrous and satirical illustration. 

The Prince’s residence in London at this time consisted of two rooms in a 
house in King street, St. James’s, which is now occupied as lodgings by barristers 
and members of Parliament. A neat oval slab of jasper-colored porcelain on 
the outside still tells the passer-by that the Emperor Napoleon III. lived here 
long ago. Besides attending Lady Blessington’s receptions at Gore House, he 
was a frequent visitor at Sir John (then Dr.) Bowring’s. His long imprison- 
ment at Ham, and the literary ability displayed in his published works, had par- 
tially removed the unfavorable impression caused by his foolish attempts at 
Strasbourg and Boulogne, and procured him the entrée to a better class of soci- 
ety than he had previously associated with, although his usual companions were 
inferior to him in taste and rank. He still retained the reticent, abstracted 
manner which was so noticeable on his previous residence in England, and 
although yet cherishing a belief in his destiny, he refrained from expressing it 
except to his particular friends. Landor, to whom he confided at Bath his ex- 
pectation of reigning over France, was strongly impressed by his remarks; but 
most people familiar with his past history doubted his ability to accomplish 
his purpose. It was a knowledge of this wide-spread incredulity, as well as 
the prudence which he had learned by years of disappointment, imprisonment, 
and exile, that restrained him from saying much about his anticipations. In 
fact, he seemed anxious to avoid reference to them by others, and was very 
much annoyed by the indiscreet conduct of an English nobleman, who was 
among his companions at a private dinner party, in proposing his health as 
“the future Emperor of France.” | This toast threw a damper on his spirits, 
and instead of replying to it in a bantering way he became grave and silent. 
He still pursued his favorite studies and amusements, attended meetings of the 
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Royal Society, and appeared among the eager crowd of betting men at New- 
market and on Epsom Downs. The higher circles of aristocratic society he 
saw little of, and his relations with the French Government prevented him 
from being recognized by the Court. 

He was fond of attending the theatre both before and behind the scenes, and 
spent a good deal of time among the heroes and heroines of the stage, whose 
performances undoubtedly stimulated the passion for dramatic situations and 
effect which he displayed on so many occasions. Bouffé, the celebrated come- 
dian, recalls an interesting incident of his meeting the exiled Prince under 
these circumstances which the actor turned to good account in after years. 
While performing in London in the summer of 1847, with great acceptance, he 
had been particularly successful in the “‘Gamin de Paris” and “ Michel Per- 
rin,” the latter being his most popular performance. One evening, after ap- 
pearing in the former piece, he retired to his dressing-room, when there was a 
knock at his door. As he was then about transforming himself into Michel 
Perrin, and had no time to spare, this interruption was so annoying that he ex- 
claimed ‘Come in!” in animpatient tone. It was an agreeable surprise to find 
that the visitor was his good friend Count d’Orsay, who was accompanied by a 
French gentleman. ‘The Count said he had taken the liberty of bringing the 
stranger, who had never seen Bouffé play until that evening, and who wished to 
thank him for the gratification he had experienced. 

The stranger, after praising his performance, said to the actor, ‘‘ Were I not 
afraid of incommoding you, I would ask permission to remain here while you 
dress. I have just appiauded you in the character of 2 youth; I know you are 
now about to appear as an old man, and should much like to witness the mys- 
teries of your wonderful transformation.” Count d’Orsay having seconded the 
stranger’s request, Bouflé consented, and his metamorphosis was complete just 
as a signal summoned him to the stage. He then turned to his visitors and 
suid, ‘Gentlemen, Michel Perrin salutes you.” Count d’Orsay’s friend then 
thanked him heartily for having satisfied his curiosity, and they went down 
stairs together. Before leaving, the Count said to the comedian in a whisper, 
‘Should you like to know the name of your visitor?” On his replying in the 
aflirmative, D’Orsay told him it was Prince Louis Bonaparte, the late prisoner 
at Ham. Years afterward, when Bouflé was preparing for his benetit in 
Paris, a friend asked him whether it was to take place at the Gymnase, and 
was astonished to learn that the actor had entertained the insane idea of ob- 
taining permission for the privileged exclusiveness of the Grand Opera. But 
Bouffé, resolving to profit by his politeness in bygone days, addressed a_peti- 
tion to the Emperor, reminding Napoleon ILI. of the visit paid to him in Lon- 
don by Prince Louis Napoleon. The next day but one his petition was sent to 
the proper parties with the words, ‘ For M. Bouffé, yes! yes!” written on the 
margin, in the Emperor’s own hand. 

A similar and not less successful reliance on the score of past favors was 
placed by Lumley, for so many years the director of Her Majesty's Theatre in 
London, who has recalled the circumstances in his ** Reminiscences of the Op- 
era.” Louis Napoleon, when an exile in England, had been a constant sub- 
scriber to Her Majesty’s Theatre, was a frequent guest at the manager's house, 
and had taken an active part in the afternoon fétes champétres at his rural re- 
treat called “*The Chancellors,” at Fulham. All the Prince’s reserve melted 
away in the delicious abandon of these convivial entertainments, where the 
wines and the breezes alike wooed to merriment, and he entered with heart 
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and soul into the pleasures which were shared by the queens of two entrancing 
arts, figuring on one occasion in the same quadrille with Taglioni, Cerito, and 
Carlotta Grisi, having Lumley himself as his vis-a-vis. They also frequently 
dined together at Lady Blessington’s, where the manager once observed Louis 
Napoleon while listening to Count d’Orsay’s remarks on the evidences he had 
received of the Prince’s popularity in France, from which the Bonapartes were 
still excluded by law, sit silent with a significant smile on his face, the meaning 
of which could not be misinterpreted. On another occasion, when Lumley was 
referring to the action of General Cavaignac, in June, 1848, in firing upon the 
people after the revolt had been suppressed, the Prince dryly but earnestly re- 
marked, *“* That man is clearing the way for me.” When Louis Napoleon be- 
came President of the Republic he remembered his old friend the manager, 
whom he invited to dine with him at the Palace of the Elysée, and, in spite of 
great opposition by the cabals of the Parisian press, and by artistic cliques 
backed by the director of the Beaux Arts and other influential persons, placed 
the coveted Salle du Conservatoire at his service, for the production of the fa- 
mous Sontag concerts. 

Such was his life in London when the news of the overthrow of Louis Phi- 
lippe in February, 1848, afforded an unexpected opportunity for carrying out his 
plans; and in order to avail himself of the advantages which his presence on 
the scene of action might present, he soon after set out for Paris. Before leay- 
ing England he said to his cousin, Lady Douglass, who had often advised him 
not to make any more perilous attempts to secure a throne, ‘In less than a 
year from this time I shall be at the head of the French government.” By a 
singular coincidence, the packet in which he arrived at Boulogne was moored 
alongside another packet having on board Louis Philippe and his family, who 
in his turn was seeking refuge on English soil. Finding on his arrival in 
Paris that his presence was not desired by the Government, the Prince thought it 
prudent to return to England. When the great Chartist movement occurred, not 
long afterward, among the thousands of special constables who were organized 
in different parts of London, where they were exercised under the command of 
prominent leaders, was Louis Napoleon, who appeared as a private in a detach- 
ment commanded by the same Earl of Eglinton who had invited him to the 
famous tournament. The moderation which he exhibited in withdrawing from 
Paris was undoubtedly influential in securing against vehement opposition his 
election as representative from that city to the National Assembly; and his let- 
ter from London soon afterward, resigning this office ostensibly on account of 
the imputation of having obtained it by intrigue, and expressing the best wishes 
for the permanence of the republic, prepared the way for his reélection and 
subsequent rise to supreme power. 

A curious episode of his life in England before his departure to take his seat 
in the Assembly illustrates his disposition for intrigue. Calling upon Louis 
Blanc, who was then an exile in London, he expressed indignation at the treat- 
ment which that zealous republican had received from the Assembly. Besides 
seeming anxious to manifest his regard for the republic, and his earnest devo- 
tion to the cause of the people, he also attempted to convince Louis Blane that 
he agreed with him on social questions. But the shrewd socialist was not to 
be caught by such chaff. He had visited Louis Napoleon as a prisoner at 
Ham, who had then advocated the establishment of the empire, and he dis- 
trusted the sincerity of a man who changed his views so soon after the turn of 
the political tide. 
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On returning late one evening from a dinner party to his lodgings in Picca- 
dilly, Louis Blanc found great disturbance in the house. The landlady, much 
excited, ran up to him and said, “Sir, some serious event has just oecurred at 
Paris, I suppose? How strange!” On his inquiring what all this meant, she 
suid, “A young gentleman called a few minutes ago asking after you. I an- 
swered of course that you were not in; but he would not believe me. He 
looked in a state of extraordinary agitation, insisted upon the absolute necessity 
of seeing you immediately, and, despite all my remonstrances, rushed up stairs in 
order to ascertain whether you were really out; which done, he seemed at first 
disposed to wait for you, but on second thought he made up his mind to go, 
leaving this.” She then gave Louis Blane a card, on which were these words, 
evidently written in haste: “At whatever hour of the night you may come 
back, pray come to the Hotel du Prince de Galles, Leicester Square, without 
losing » moment. The affair at hand is of paramount importance, and admits 
of no delay.” Regarding this invitation to such a public place as very singu- 
lar, Louis Blane was not at first inclined to comply with the mysterious re- 
quest. But considering the unsettled condition of affairs in France, and the 
changes which were expected from day to day, he thought it possible that 
something had oceurred which made this communication really important to 
him, and therefore determined to satisfy his curiosity. The fact that the mes- 
sage came late on a stormy night made the urgency of the case appear more 
probable. 

On arriving at the appointed place, his attention was attracted by a group 
of strangers, whose busy meeting at that late hour seemed to him very suspi- 
cious. Ife was immediately ushered into a room on the ground floor, contain- 
ing two persons. One of them was a very young-looking man; the other was 
Louis Napoleon. Before Louis Blane could express his astonishment, the 
young man said in an excited manner that he had just come from Lille, where 
he had an important interview with some influential members of the Republi- 
can party; that the Democratic leaders and the adherents of the Prince were 
playing into each other’s hands; in a word, that everything was ready in 
France for the triumph of the people, as represented by the nephew of the Em- 
peror. Louis Blane was filled with indignation and astonishment at all this. 
Such words at that hour, and in that place, with groups of men near by who 
were evidently conspiring in the interests of imperialism, addressed to a man 
of his well-known ardent republicanism, seemed to him the height of insolence ; 
and without waiting to hear anything more, he instantly retired. The next 
day he received a visit from Louis Napoleon, who said he was very sorry for 
what had happened; that he had nothing to do with it, having been drawn to 
the I[stel du Prince de Galles in the same way as the old socialist. ‘ But I 
had seen and heard more than enough,” says Louis Blane, “ to shrink from any 
further intercourse with him on any ground or pretext. Shortly after he left 
for Paris, and from that moment he became personally as much a stranger to 
me as if I had never chanced to meet him.” 

Louis Napoleon left England to take his seat in the Assembly in September, 
1848. His departure attracted little attention, and no one dreamed that in 
a few short years he would reach the summit of his hopes and the pinnacle of 
earthly power and ambition. He returned to England seven years later as a 
powerful sovereign, who had succeeded in uniting the hereditary enemy of his 
house in a war with the nation that had helped to crush its founder, and was 
the honored guest of the Queen. Tlis reception by press and people was in 
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striking contrast with their former tone toward the man whom they had stig- 
matized as a perjured usurper, whose hands were red with the blood of the 
coup d'état, and furnished an impressive illustration of the influence of worldly 
success in affecting the moral judgments of mankind. Arriving at Dover 
April 17, 1855, accompanied by the Empress, he was met by Prince Albert and 
a brilliant cortége, and escorted through London, where bands of music play- 
ing Partant pour la Syrie and an immense concourse of citizens turned out to 
meet them. The last time he had seen such gatherings in the metropolis was 
when as a special constable he had deen employed to maintain order during 
the great Chartist demonstration. On his ride through London it was noticed 
that his reception by the humble inhabitants of the Borough and Lambeth was 
more cordial than that of the wealthier classes at the West End. There were 
men who gazed at him from his well-known haunts in Pall Mall who were too 
familiaz with his past life in the metropolis to be very enthusiastic about his 
present visit. In passing King street he was observed to direct the attention 
of the Empress to the house which he occupied in former days, the sight of 
which undoubtedly suggested many interesting reminiscences to him, and may 
well have excited her curiosity. 

As there were not so many decorations along the drive as is usual on occa- 
sions of this kind, the London * Times ” accounted for the omission by the fact 
that the public had not been informed of the route till it was too late to make 
such preparations. But it is doubtful whether the popular interest in the visit- 
ors, Which hardly went beyond curiosity, would have led them to make much 
of a display. The deficiency in the street pageant was, however, compensated 
by the splendor of the reception given by the Court to the imperial pair at 
Windsor Castle, where the highest representatives of rank and fashion assem- 
bled to greet the adventurer, whose illegitimacy both of birth and title were 
forgotten in the glare of his success. After all, the reception was natural 
enough, considered as an expedient to propitiate the good-will of a powerful 
neighbor and ally, though some of its features seemed rather ridiculous in the 
light of English opinion of his character. It was certainly an incongruous 
spectacle which was presented in the throne-room at Windsor Castle when Her 
Majesty, attended by great oflicers of state and ladies of the highest rank and 
birth, buckled her garter on the leg of the parvenu Napoleon, and gave him a 
sisterly kiss. ‘The Prince Consort, too, helped her to adjust the cherished cir- 
clet, and in return for these good offices the Emperor invested His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge with the grand cordon of the Legion of Honor. 

After the balls and banquets of the Court, Louis Napoleon's reception by the 
magnates of the city, who naturally had an eye to business, was appropriate 
enough, and was noteworthy, not so much for the sumptuousness of the enter- 
trinment, so common in civic feasts, as for the delicate consideration which 
was exhibited in one of its features for the feelings of the guest. In the corri- 
dor at Guildhall, between the hall and the council chamber, were placed a 
number of portraits of the Bonaparte family, and among them was one of 
Queen Hortense. These likenesses naturally attracted the notice of the Empe- 
ror, Who stopped before the portrait of his mother, and, calling the attention of 
the Empress to it, said with considerable emotion, “This is kind indeed!” 
Their visit lasted only five days, but Louis Napoleon must have left England 
with a good deal of satisfaction at the entente cordiale which he had established 
with the ancient enemy of his country and of his line, who for his sake aban- 
doned her former'alliances, and found herself, when his power had crumbled, 
without a friend on the Continent. 
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Nearly sixteen years passed away, and Louis Napoleon came back to Eng- 
land again, but under what different circumstances from that last visit! The 
restless actor no longer plays an imperial part in the eventful drama of Eu- 
ropean politics, but has resumed his old ré/e of adventurer and exile. Stripped 
of the pomp and circumstance of his tinsel greatness, his armies beaten, his 
throne overturned, the powerless prisoner of war, who in a single short 
campaign had amazed the world by the depth of degradation to which his in- 
capacity had reduced France, was released from a splendid but ignominious 
captivity to join his wife and child, who had found refuge on English soil from 
the fury of the Parisian populace. Even the pleasure of regaining his liberty 
must have been dampened by the humiliating consciousness that he was no 
longer feared, and that, unlike the great man whose career he travestied, no 
island exile was needed to assure the safety of Europe from his machinations. 
At such a time even the enthusiasm of the crowd on Dover pier, whom curi- 
osity drew to see the imperial exile, could hardly have gratified him very much. 
An ominous feature of his reception was the appearance of the borough coroner 
of Dover, who took occasion to inform Louis Napoleon that as mayor of that city 
he had welcomed him to England fifteen years ago, and now repeated his salu- 
tations. This reminder of the widely different circumstances of his last visit, 
even though accompanied by the assurance that the coroner had not forgotten 
him, did not have a very inspiriting effect, and although creditable to the kindly 
feelings of that festive functionary, was not equally so to his taste. 

Doubtless the ex-Emperor was glad to escape from the inquisitive throng 
that jostled him as he embraced his wife and child, although he would hardly 
have agreed with the remark of the London “ Times” the next day, that he 
was not entitled to their acclamations. To him the absence in that recept‘on 
of rank, fashion, or political influence must have been full of significance, and 
it was probably a relief to get aboard the train that whirled him to Chiselhurst. 
Perhaps the associations of the old mansion where he has found a refuge from 
the cares of an empire too heavy for his dreamy mind and vacillating will do 
not interest him much, though they recall the name of William Camden, the 
distinguished antiquary and historian, who lived and died there, and of that 
ornament of the woolsack Lord Chancellor Camden, who often sought refuge 
from judicial labors in the retirement of its embowered shades just outside the 
roar of London. But although, as Lord Campbell tells us, his fame was so great 
in Europe even before his elevation to the Chancellorship, that one of the sights 
of London which foreigners went to see was the great Lord Chief Justice 
Pratt, his residence at Chiselhurst invests it with less interest than that of the 
third Napoleen, whose career affords the most conspicuous example in history 
of the influence of a great name in lifting a mere pretender into prominence. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





THE MAGNOLIA. 


IIE gradual shades of the twilight fall, 
And the scents of flowers, after the heat, 
Come freshly over the garden wall; 
jut one rich odor transcends them all, 
Strong and subtle, and sweet, oh, sweet! 
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A wonderful fragrance, deep and rare, 
The breath of the great magnolia flower, 
That, after the long day's din and glare, 
Comes softly forth, like a silent prayer, 
To bless and sweeten the grateful hour. 


At morn to the Sun’s enamored rays 
It opens its bosom’s snowy prime; 
Pride of the sultry summer days, 
It gives its beauty to all who gaze, 
But keeps its breath for the twilight time. 


Queen of the South and love of the Sun! 
IIappy indeed must the sleeper be 

Who finds his rest, when at last *tis won, 

And the dew hangs heavy, and day is done, 
Under the broad magnolia tree! 


For when the valleys grow dim with night, 
And the skies relent from their noonday heat, 

Tts long leaves shine in the level light, 

And its wide rich blossoms of luminous white 
Slowly close, with a gush of sweet. 


I sce it, glittering in moonlit air, 

With blossoms like white translucent bowls 
Of alabaster, all creamy fair, 
Filled with a fragrance strange and rare 

As a waft from the land of happy souls. 


Oh, gentle airs, which so softly blow, 
Waving your beauty loverwise, 

Tell me, if haply ye may know, 

Is this like the lovely trees which grow 
By the silver streams of Paradise? 


For if Nature holds in her garden wide 
One thing so perfect and wholly fair, 

That when we cross to the other side, 

Where the green fields smile and the clear waves glide, 
We may find it, grown immortal, there— 


Safe from winter and storm and blight, 
xreen and deathless—it seems to me 
It is this fair dweller in warmth and light 
With its glossy leaves and its blossoms white, 
The beautiful, brave magnolia tree! 
ELISABETH AKERS ALLEN. 
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NY one who has visited the National Gallery in London must have seen, 
and seeing must have studied, the contrasted paintings placed side by 
side of Turner and of Claude. They will aftract attention if only because the 
two Turners are thus placed apart from the rooms used as a Turner Gallery, and 
containing the great collection of the master’s works. The pictures of which I 
am now speaking are hung in a room principally occupied by the paintings of 
Murillo. As you enter you are at once attracted by four large pictures which 
hang on either side of the door opposite. On the right are Turner's “ Dido 
Building Carthage,” and Claude's ‘* Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba.” On 
the left are a ‘Landscape with the Sun Rising” by Turner, and ‘The Mar- 
riage of Isaac and Rebecca” by Claude. Nobody could fail to observe that the 
pictures are thus arranged for some distinct purpose. They are in fact placed 
side by side for the sake of comparison and contrast. They are all eminently 
characteristic; they have the peculiar faults and the peculiar merits of the art- 
ists. In the Claudes we have even one of those yellow trunks which are the 
abomination of the critic I um about to speak of, and one might almost suppose 
that the Queen of Sheba was enibarking for Saratoga. I do not propose to 
criticise the pictures; but in them you have, to the full, Turner and Claude. 

Now in the contrast between these pictures may be found, symbolically at 
least, the origin and motive of John Ruskin’s career. He sprang into literary 
life simply as a vindicator of the fame and genius of Turner. But as he went 
on with his task he found, or at least he convinced himself, that the vindication 
of the great painter was essentially a vindication of all true art. Still further 
proceeding with his self-imposed task, he persuaded himself that the cause of 
true art was identical with the cause of truth, and that truth, from Ruskin’s 
point of view, enclosed in the same rules and principles all the morals, all the 
politics, all the science, industry, and daily business of life. ‘Therefore from an 
art-critic he became a moralist, a political economist, a philosopher, a states- 
man, a preacher—anything, everything that human intelligence can impel a 
man to be. All that he has written since his first appeal to the public has been 
inspired by this conviction—that an appreciation of the truth in art reveals to 
him who has it the truth in everything. This belief has been the source of Mr. 
Ruskin’s greatest successes and of his most complete and ludicrous failures. 
It has made him the admiration of the world one week, and the object of its 
placid pity or broad laughter the next. A being who could be Joan of Are to- 
day and Voltaire’s Pucelle to-morrow would hardly exhibit a stronger psychi- 
cal paradox than the eccentric genius of Mr. Ruskin commonly displays. But 
in order to understand him, or to do him common justice—in order not to re- 
gard him as a mere erratic utterer of eloquent contradictions, poured out on the 
impulse of each moment’s new freak of fancy—we must always bear in mind 
this fundamental faith of the man. Extravagant as this or that doctrine may 
be, outrageous as to-day’s contradiction of yesterday’s assertion may be, yet 
the whole career is consistent with its essential principles and belief. 

Ruskin was singularly fitted by fortune to live for a purpose; to consecrate 
his life to the cause of art and of what he considered truth. As everybody knows, 
he was born to wealth so considerable as to allow him to indulge all his tastes and 
whims, and to write without any regard for money profit. I hardly know of 
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any other author of eminence who in our time has worked with so complete an 
independence of publisher, public, or paymaster. I do not suppose Ruskin ever 
wrote one line for money. Some of his works must have brought him in a 
good return of mere pounds and shillings; but they would have been written 
just the same if they had never paid for printing; and indeed the author is al- 
ways spending money on some benevolent crotchet. He was born in London, 
and he himself attributes much of his early love for nature to the fact that he 
was “accustomed for two or three years to no other prospect than that of the 
brick walls over the way,” and that he had “no brothers nor sisters nor com- 
panions.” I question whether anybody not acquainted with London can un- 
derstand how completely one can be shut in from the pure face of free nature 
in that vast city. In New York one can hardly walk far in any direction without 
catching glimpses of the water and the shores of New Jersey or Long Island. 
But in some of the most respectable middle-class regions of London, you might 
drudge away or dream away your life and never have one sight of open nature 
unless you made a regular expedition to find her. Ruskin speaks somewhere 
of the strange and exquisite delight which the cockney feels when he treads on 
grass; and every biographical sketch of him recalls that passage in his writings 
which tells us of the first thing he could remember as an eveut in his life—his 
being taken by his nurse to the brow of one of the crags overlooking Derwent- 
water, and the “intense joy, mingled with awe, that I had in looking through 
the hollows in the mossy roots over the crag into the dark lake, and which has 
associated itself more or less with all twining roots of trees ever since.” Rus- 
kin travelled much, and at a very early age, through Europe. Ile became fa- 
miliar with most of the beautiful show-places of the European Continent when 
a boy, and I believe he never extended the sphere of his travels. About his 
early life there is little to be said. He completed his education at Oxford, and, 
more successful than Arthur Pendennis, he went in for a prize poem and won 
the prize. He visited the Continent, more especially Switzerland and Italy, 
again and again. He married a Scottish lady, and the marriage was not a 
happy one. I don’t propose to go into any of the scandal and talk which the 
events created; but I may say that the marriage was dissolved without any 
moral blame resting on or even imputed to either of the parties, and that the 
lady afterwards became the wife of Mr. Millais. Since then Mr. Ruskin has leda 
secluded rather than a lonely life. His constitution is feeble; he has as little 
robustness of physique as can well be conceived, and no kind of excitement is 
suitable for him. Only the other day he sank into a condition of such exhaus- 
tion that for a while it was believed impossible he could recover. At one time 
he used to appear in public rather often; and was ready to deliver lectures on 
the ethics of art wherever he thought his teaching could benefit the ignorant 
or the poor. He was especially ready to address assemblages of workingmen, 
the pupils of charitable institutions for the teaching of drawing. I cannot re- 
member his ever having taken part in any fashionable pageant or demonstra- 
tion of any kind. Of late he has ceased to show himself at any manner of pub- 
lic meeting, and he addresses his favorite workingmen through the medium 
of an irregular little publication, a sort of periodical or tract which he. calls 
“ Fors Clavigera.” Of this publication “I send a copy,” he announces, “ to 
each of the principal journals and periodicals, to be noticed or not at their pleas- 
ure; otherwise, I shall use no advertisements.” The author also informs us 
that “‘ the tracts will be sold fur sevenpence each, without abatement on quan- 
tity.” I doubt whether many sales have taken place, or whether the reference 
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to purchase in quantity was at all necessary, or whether indeed the author 
cared one way or the other. In one of these printed letters he says: The 
scientific men are busy as ants, examining the sun and the moon and the seven 
stars; and can tell me all about them, I believe, by this time, and how they 
move and what they are made of. And I do not care, for my part, two copper 
spangles how they move nor what they are made of. I can’t move them any 
other way than they go, nor make them of anything else better than they are 
made.” This might sound wonderfully sharp and practical, if, a few pages on, 
Mr. Ruskin did not broach his proposition for the founding of a little model 
colony of labor in England, where boys and girls alike are to be taught agricul- 
ture, vocal music, Latin, and the history of five cities—Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, and London. This scheme was broached last August, and it is 
rather soon yet even to ask whether any steps have been taken to put it into 
execution; but Mr. Ruskin has already given five thousand dollars to begin 
with, and will probably give a good deal more before he acknowledges the in- 
evitable failure. Ruskin lives in one of the most beautiful of London suburbs, 
on Denmark Hill, at the south side of the river, near Dulwich and the exquisite 
Sydenham slopes where the Crystal Palace stands. Here he indulges his love 
of pictures and statues, and of rest—when he is not in the mood for unrest—and 
nourishes philanthropic schemes of eccentric kinds, and is altogether about 
the nearest approach to an independent, self-sufficing philosopher our modern 
days have known. Of his life as a private citizen this much is about all that it 
concerns us to hear. 

Twenty-eight years have passed away since Mr. Ruskin leaped into the 
critical arena, with a spring as bold and startling as that of Edward Kean on 
the Kemble-haunted stage. The little volume, so modest in its appearance, so 
self-sufficient in its tone, which the author defiantly flung down like a gage of 
battle before the world, was entitled ‘Modern Painters : their Superiority in 
the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient Masters. By a Graduate of 
Oxford.” I was a boy of thirteen, living in a small provincial town, when this 
book made its first appearance, but it seems to me that the echo of the sensa- 
tion it created still rings in my ears. It was a challenge to all established be- 
liefs and prejudices; and the challenge was delivered in the tones of one who 
felt confident that he could make good his words against any and all oppo- 
nents. If there was one thing that more than another seemed to have been 
fixed and rooted in the English mind, it was that Claude and one or two other 
of the old masters possessed the secret of landscape painting. When, there- 
fore, this bold young dogmatist involved in one common denunciation ‘“ Claude, 
Gaspar Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Ruysdael, Paul Potter, Cavaletto, and the vari- 
ous Van-Somethings and Koek-Somethings, more especially and malignantly 
those who have libelled the sea,” it was no wonder that affronted authority 
raised its indignant voice and thundered at him. Affronted authority, how- 
ever, gained little by its thunder. The young Oxford graduate possessed, along 
with genius and profound conviction, an imperturbable and magnificent self- 
conceit, against which the surges of angry criticism dashed themselves in vain. 
Mr. Ruskin, when putting on his armor, had boasted himself as one who takes 
it off; but in his case there proved to be little rashness in the premature fortifi- 
cation. For assuredly that book overrode and bore down its critics. I need 
not follow it through its various editions, its successive volumes, its amplifica- 
tions, wherein at last the original design, the vindication of Turner, swelled into 
an enunciation and illustration of the true principles of landscape art. Nor do 
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I mean to say that the book carried all its points. Far from it. Claude still 
lives, and Salvator Rosa has his admirers, among whom most of us are very 
glad to enroll ourselves; and Ruskin himself has since that time pointed out 
many serious defects in Turner, and has unsaid a great deal of what he then 
proclaimed. But if the Oxford graduate had been wrong in every illustration 
of his principal doctrine, I should still hold that the doctrine itself was true and 
of inestimable value, and that the book was a triumph. For, I think, it pro- 
claimed and firmly established the true point of view from which we must 
judge of the art of painting in all its departments. In plain words, Ruskin 
taught the English public that they must look at nature with their own eyes, 
and judge of art by the help of nature. Up to the publication of that book 
England, at least, had been falling into the way of regarding art as a sort of 
polite school to which it was our duty to endeavor to make nature conform. 
Conventionality and apathy had sunk apparently into the very souls of men 
and women. Hardly one in ten thousand ever really saw a landscape, a wave, 
a ray of the sun as itis. Nobody used his own eyes. Every one was content 
to think that he saw what the painters told him he saw. Ruskin himself tells 
us somewhere about a test question which used to be put to young landscape 
painters by one who was supposed to be a master of the craft: ““ Where do you 
put your brown tree?” The question illustrates the whole theory and school 
of conventionality. Conventionality had decreed first that there are brown 
trees, and next that there cannot be a respectable landscape without a brown 
tree. Long after the teaching of Ruskin had well-nigh revolutionized opinion 
in England, I stood ence with a lover of art of the old-fashioned school, look- 
ing on one of the most beautiful and famous scenes in England. The tender 
autumn season, the melancholy woods in the background, the little lake, the 
half-ruined abbey, did not even need the halo of poetic and romantic associa- 
tion which hung around them in order to render the scene a very temptation, 
one might have thought, to the true artist. I suggested something of the kind. 
My companion shook his head almost contemptuously. ‘ You could never 
make a picture of that,” he said. I pressed him to tell me why so picturesque 
a scene could not be represented somehow in a picture. He did not care evi- 
dently to argue with ignorance, and he even endeavored to concede something 
to my untutored whim. ‘ Perhaps,” he began with hesitation, “if one were to 
put a large dark tree in there to the left, one might make something of it. 
But no” (he had done his best and could not humor me any further), “ it is out 
of the question; there couldn't be a picture made out of that.” How could I 
illustrate more clearly the kind of thing which Ruskin came to put down and 
did put down in England? 

Of course Mr. Ruskin was never a man to do anything by halves, and hav- 
ing once laid down the canon that nature and truth are to be the guides of the 
artist, he soon began to write and to think as if nature and truth alone were 
concerned. He seemed to have taken no account of the fact that one great ob- 
ject of art is simply to give delight, and that however natural and truthful an 
artist may be, yet he is to bear in mind this one purpose of his work, or he 
might almost as well let it alone. Nature and truth are to be his guides to the 
delighting of men; to show him how he is to give a delight which shall be pure 
and genuine. A single inaccuracy as to fact seems at one time to have spoiled 
all Mr. Ruskin’s enjoyment of a painting, and filled him with a feeling of scorn 
and detestation for it. He denounces Raphael's “Charge to Peter,” on the 
ground that the apostles are not dressed as men of that time and place would 
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have been when going out fishing; and he makes no allowance for the fact, 
pointed out by M. Taine, that Raphael’s design first of all was to represent a 
group of noble, serious men, majestic and picturesque, and that mere realism 
entered little into his purpose. It may seem the oddest thing to compare Rus- 
kin with Macaulay, but it is certain that the very kind of objection which the 
former urges against the paintings of Raphael the latter brings forward 
against one of the poems of Goldsmith. ‘‘ What would be thought of a paint- 
er,” asks Macaulay, “who would mix January and August in one landscape, 
who would introduce a frozen river into a harvest scene? Would it be a sufli- 
cient defence of such a picture to say that every part was exquisitely colored ; 
that the green hedges, the apple trees loaded with fruit, the wagons reeling 
under the yellow sheaves, and the sunburned reapers wiping their foreheads, 
were very fine; and that the ice and the boys sliding were also very fine? To 
such a picture the ‘Deserted Village’ bears a great resemblance.” Now it 
would indeed be an incomprehensible mistake if a painter were to mix up Au- 
gust and January as Macaulay suggests, or to depict the apostles like a group 
of Greek philosophers, as in Ruskin’s opinion Raphael did. But I venture to 
think that even the extraordinary blunder mentioned in the first part of the 
sentence would not necessarily condemn a picture to utter contempt. It was 
a great mistake to make Dido and Iulus contemporaries; a great mistake to 
represent angels employing gunpowder for the suppression of Lucifer’s insur- 
rection; a great mistake to talk of the clock having struck in the time of Julius 
Cesar. Yet I suppose Virgil and Milton and Shakespeare were great poets, 
and that the very passages in which those errors occur are nevertheless gen- 
uine poetry. Now Ruskin criticises Raphael and Claude on precisely the 
principle which would declare Virgil, Milton, and Shakespeare worthless be- 
cause of the errors I have mentioned. The errors are errors no doubt, and 
ought to be pointed out, and there an end. Virgil was not writing a history of 
the foundation of Carthage. Shakespeare was not describing the social life of 
Rome under Julius Cesar. Milton was not a gazetteer of the revolt of Lucifer 
and his angels. Mr. Ruskin might as well dispose of a sculptured group of 
Centaurs by remarking that there never were Centaurs, or of the famous her- 
maphrodite in the Louvre by explaining that hermaphrodites of that perfect 
order are unknown to physiology. The beauty of color and contour, the effect 
of graceful grouping, the reach of poetic imagination, the dignity of embodied 
thought, outlive all such criticism even whea in its way it is just, for they bear 
in themselves the vindication of their existence. But Ruskin’s criticism is the 
legitimate result of the cardinal error of his career—the belief that the moral- 
ity of art exactly corresponds with the morality of human life; that there is a 
central law of right and wrong for everything, like Stephen Pearl Andrews’s 
universal science, of which when you have once got the key you can open 
every lock—which is the solving word of every enigma, the standard by which 
everything is finally to be judged. I need not show how he followed out that 
creed and gave it a new application in “The Seven Lamps of Architecture” 
and the “Stones of Venice.” In these masterpieces of eloquent declamation, 
the building of houses was brought up to be tried according to Mr. Ruskin’s 
self-constructed canons of sesthetic and architectural morality. No one, I ven- 
ture to think, cares much about the doctrine; everybody is carried away by the 
eloquence, the originality, and the feeling. Later still Mr. Ruskin applied the 
same central, all-pervading principle to the condemnation of fluttering ribbons 
ina woman's bonnet, The stucco of a house he set down as false and immoral, 
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like the painting of a meretricious cheek. His ssthetic transcendentalism soon 
ceased to have any practical influence. It would be idle to try to persuade 
English house-builders that the attributes of a building are moral qualities, and 
that the component parts of a London residence ought to symbolize and embody 
“action,” * voice,” and “ beauty.” It may be doubted whether a single archi- 
tect was ever practically influenced by the dogmatic eloquence of Mr. Ruskin. 
In fact the architects, above all other men, rebelled against the books and 
scorned them. But the books made their way with the public, who, caring 
nothing about the principles of morality which underlie the construction of 
houses, were charmed by the dazzling rhetoric, the wealth of gorgeous imagery, 
the interesting and animated digressions, the frequent flashes of vigorous good 
sense, and the lofty thought whose only fault was that which least affected the 
ordinary reader—its utter inapplicability to the practical subject of the books. 
It was about the year 1849 that that great secession movement in art broke 
out to which its leaders chose to give the title of pre-Raphaelite. The principal 
founder of the movement has since been almost forgotten as an artist, but has 
come into a sort of celebrity as a poet-—Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With him 
were allied, it is almost needless to say, the two now famous and successful 
painters, Holman Hunt and Millais. Decidedly that was the most thriving 
controversy in the world of art and letters during our time. It was the only 
battle of schools which could tell us what the war for and against the Sturm-und- 
Drang schoo] in Germany, the Byron epoch in England, the struggle of the 
Classicists and Romanticists in France, must have been like. The pre-Raphael- 
ite dispute has long ceased to be heard. Years ago Mr. Ruskin himself, the 
prophet and apostle of the new sect, described the defection of its greatest pu- 
pil as “not a fall, but a catastrophe.” Rossetti’s sonnets are criticised, but not 
his paintings. ‘Are not you still a pre-Raphaelite? ” asked an inquisitive per- 
son lately of the sonneteer. ‘I am not an ‘ite’ of any kind,” was the answer; 
“Tam anartist.” John Everett Millais is among the most fortunate and fash- 
ionable painters of the day. Those who saw his wonderful ‘‘Somnambulist” in 
last season’s exhibition of the London Royal Academy would have found in it 
little of the harsh and “ crawling realism ” which distinguished the “ Beauty in 
Bricks Brotherhood,” as somebody called the rebellious school of twenty years 
ago. A London comic paper lately published a capital likeness of Mr. Mil- 
lais, handsome, respectable, tending to stoutness and baldness, and described 
the portrait as that of the converted pre-Raphaelite. The progress of things 
was exactly similar to that which goes on in the English political world so often. 
A fiery young Radical member of Parliament begins by denouncing the Govern- 
ment and the constitution. He wins first notoriety, and then, if he has any real 
stuff in him, reputation; and then he is invited to office, and he takes it and 
becomes respectable, wealthy, and fashionable; and his rebellion is all over, 
and the world goes on just as before. Such was, so far as individuals are con- 
cerned, the course of the pre-Raphaelite rebellion; undoubtedly the movement 
did some good; most rebellions do. It was a protest against the vague and fee- 
ble generalizations and the vapid classicism which were growing too common 
in art. Ruskin himself has happily described the generalized and conventional 
way of painting trees and shrubs which was growing to be common and toler- 
ated, and which he says was no less absurd than if a painter were to depict some 
anomalous animal, and defend it as a generalization of pig and pony. Any- 
thing which teaches a careful and rigid study of nature must do good. The 
pre-Raphaelite school was excellent discipline for its young scholars. Proba- 
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bly even those of Millais’s paintings which bear on the face of them least evi- 
dent traces of that early school, might have been far inferior to what they are, 
were it not for the slow and severe study which the original principles of the 
movement demanded. The present interest which the secession has for me 
is less on its own account than because of the vigorous, ingenious, and eloquent 
pages which Ruskin poured forth in its vindication. He gave it meanings 
which it never had; found out truth and beauty in its most prosaic details such as 
its working scholars never meant to symbolize ; he explained and expounded it as 
Johnson did the meaning of the word “‘ slow ” in the opening line of the “* Travel- 
ler,” and in fact well-nigh persuaded himself and the world that a new priest- 
hood had arisen to teach the divinity of art. But even he could not write pre- 
Raphaelitism into popularity and vitality. The common instinct of human 
nature, which looks to art as the representative of beauty, pathos, humor, and 
passion, could not be talked into an acceptance of ignoble and ugly realisms. 
It may be an error to depict a Judean fisherman like a stately Greek philoso- 
pher; but error for error, it is far less gross and grievous than to paint the ex- 
quisite heroine of Keats’s lovely poem as a lank and scraggy spinster, with high 
cheek bones like one of Walter Scott’s fishwives, undressing herself in a green 
moonlight, and displaying a neck and shoulders worthy of Miss Miggs, and 
stays and petticoat that bring to mind Tilly Slowboy. 

The pre-Raphaelite mania faded away, but Ruskin’s vindication endures; 
just as the letters of Pascal are still read by every one, although nobody cares 
‘‘two copper spangles” about the controversy which provoked them. Mr. 
tuskin’s mental energy did not long lie fallow. Turning the bull’s-eye of his 
central theory upon other subjects, he dragged political economy up for judg- 
ment. Who can forget the whimsical sensation produced by the appearance in 
the “Cornhill Magazine” of the letters entitled “* Unto this Last”? I need not 
say much about them. They were a series of fantastic sermons, sometimes 
eloquent and instructive, sometimes turgid and absurd, on the moral duty of 
man. They had literally nothing to do with the subject of political economy. 
The political economists were talking of one thing, and Mr. Ruskin was talking 
of another and a totally different thing. The value of an article is what it will 
bring in the market, say the economists. ‘ For shame!” cries Mr. Ruskin; “is 
the value of her rudder toa ship at sea in a tempest only what it would be bought 
for at home in Wapping?” So on through the whole, the two disputants talk- 
ing on quite different subjects. Mr. Ruskin might just as reasonably have in- 
terrupted a medical professor lecturing to his class on the effects and uses of 
castor oil, by telling him in eloquent verbiage that castor oil will not make 
men virtuous and nations great. Nobody ever said it would; but it is impor- 
tant to explain the properties of castor oil for all that. It would be a grand 
thing of course if, as Mr. Ruskin prayed, England would “cast all thoughts 
of possessive wealth back to the barbaric nations among whom they first arose,” 
and leave “the sands of the Indus and the adamant of Golconda” to “ stiffen 
the housings of the charger, and flash from the turban of the slave.” This 
would be ever so much finer than opening banks, making railways (which Mr. 
Ruskin specially detests), and dealing in stocks. But it has nothing to do, good 
or bad, with the practical exposition of the economic laws of banking and 
exchange. It is about as effective a refutation of the political economist’s doc- 
trines as a tract from the Peace Society denouncing all war would be to a lec- 
tnre from Von Moltke on the practical science of campaigning. But Mr. Rus- 
kin never saw this, and never was disconcerted. He turned to other missions 
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with the firm conviction that he had finished off political economy, as a clever 
free-thinking London lady calmly announced a few years back to her friends 
that she had abolished Christianity. Then Mr. Ruskin condemned mines and 
factories, railways and engines. With all the same strenuous and ornate elo- 
quence he passed sentence on London pantomimes and “ cascades of girls,” 
and the too liberal exposure of “lower limbs” by the young ladies composing 
those cascades. Nothing is too trivial for the omniscient philosopher, and 
nothing is too great. The moral government of a nation is decreed by the 
same voice and on the same principles as those which have prescribed the 
length of a lady’s waist-ribbon and the shape of a door-scraper. The first Na- 
poleon never claimed for himself the divine right of intermeddling with and 
arranging everything more complacently than does the mild and fragile phi- 
losopher of Denmark Hill. Be it observed that his absolute ignorance of a sub- 
ject never deters Mr. Ruskin from pronouncing prompt judgment upon it. It 
may be some complicated question of foreign, say of American politics, on 
which men of good ability, who have mastered all the facts and studied the ar- 
guments on both sides, are slow to pronounce. Mr. Ruskin, boldly acknowl- 
edging that until this morning he never heard of the subject, settles it out of 
hand and delivers final judgment. Sometimes his restless impulses and his ex- 
travagant way of plunging at conclusions and conjecturing facts lead him into 
unpleasant predicaments. He delivered a manifesto some years ago upon the 
brutality of the lower orders of Englishmen, founded on certain extraordinary 
persecutions inflicted on his friend Thomas Carlyle. Behold Carlyle himself 
coming out with a letter in which he declares that all these stories of persecu- 
tion were not only untrue, but were “curiously the reverse of truth.” Of 
course every one knew that Ruskin believed them to be true; that he half 
heard something, conjectured something else, jumped at a conclusion, and as 
usual regarded himself as an inspired prophet, compelled by his mission to 
come forward and deliver judgment on a sinful people. 

Mr. Ruskin’s devotion to Carlyle has been unfortunate for him, as it has for 
so many others. For that which is reality in Carlyle is only echo and imita- 
tion in Ruskin, and the latter has power enough and a field wide enough of his 
own to render inexcusable the attempt to follow slavishly another man. More- 
over, Carlyle’s utterances, right or wrong, have meaning and practical applica- 
tion; but when Ruskin repeats them they become meaningless and inapplica- 
ble. Mr. Ruskin endeavoring to apply Carlyle’s dogmas to the business of art 
and social life and politics often reminds one of the humorous Hindoo story of 
the Gooroo Simple and his followers, who went through life making the most 
outrageous blunders, because they would insist on the literal application of their 
traditional maxims of wisdom to every common incident of existence. When 
a self-conceited man ever consents to make another man his idol, even his 
very self-conceit only tends to render him more awkwardly and unconditionally 
devoted and servile. The amount of nonsense that Ruskin has talked and 
written, under the evident conviction that thus and not otherwise would 
Thomas Carlyle have dealt with the subject, is something almost inconceiv- 
able. I never heard of Ruskin taking up any political question without being 
on the wrong side of it. Iam not merely speaking of what I personally con- 
sider the wrong side; I am alluding to questions which history and hard fact 
and the common voice and feeling of humanity have since decided. Against 
every movement to give political freedom to his countrymen, against every 
movement to do common justice to the negro race, against every effort to 
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secure fair play for a democratic cause, Mr. Ruskin has peremptorily arrayed 
himself. ‘I am a Kingsman and no Mobsman,” he declares; and this decla- 
ration seems in his mind to settle the question and to justify his vindication 
of every despotism of caste or sovereignty. ‘To this has his doctrine of ssthetic 
moral law, to this has his worship of Carlyle, conducted him. 

For myself, I doubt whether Mr. Ruskin has any great qualities but his elo- 
quence, and his true, honest love of Nature. Asa man to stand up before a 
society of which one part was fashionably languid and the other part only too 
busy and greedy, and preach to it of Nature’s immortal beauty and of the true 
way to de her reverence, I think Ruskin had and has a place almost worthy 
the dignity of a prophet. I think, too, that he has the capacity to fill the 
place, to fulfil its every duty. Surely this ought to be enough for the work and 
for the praise of any man. But the womanish restlessness of Ruskin’s tem- 
perament, combined with the extraordinary self-sufficiency which contributed 
so much to his success when he was master of a subject, sent him perpetually 
intruding into fields where he was unfit to labor, and enterprises which he had 
no capacity to conduct. No man has ever contradicted himself so often, so 
recklessly, s9 complacently, as Mr. Ruskin has done. It is absurd to call him 
a great critic even in art, for he seldom expresses any opinion one day without 
flatly contradicting it the next. He is a great writer, as Rousseau was—fresh, 
eloquent, audacious, writing out of the fulness of the present mood, and heed- 
less how far the impulse of to-day may contravene that of yesterday; but as 
Rousseau was always faithful to his idea of Truth, so Ruskin is ever faithful to 
Nature. When all his errors and paradoxes and contradictions shall have 
been utterly forgotten, this his great praise will remain: No man since Words- 
worth’s brightest days ever did half so much to teach his countrymen, and 
those who speak his language, how to appreciate and honor that silent Nature 


which “ never did betray the heart that loved her.” 
Justin McCartuy. 
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rT UE day that was so long in dying 
Is gone at last, and red upon the West 
Its blood is lying ; 
The West, that in the morning was so fair— 
No trace of the dread favor it should wear, 
At evening, on its breast 


Poor Day! some wild hope, some mad longing 
Held thee to earth, and made thy death a strife, 
And a last wronging! 
Was this thy secret? Day, I grieve for thee ; 
I would that thy place had been given me, 
I hold not so to life. 


But were it not the best to perish, 

With fair, far Hope to smile till thou art dead? 
How couldst thou cherish 

Life if her death had come before thy own? 

And yet—and yet—how wan the West is grown, 


But now thy blood made red! 
Lity NELson. 





























THE MANAGEMENT OF CITIES. 





WELI-KNOWN New York editor contributes an article to the ‘* North 
American Review ” for October on the misgovernment of New York, 
wherein he proposes a remedy applicable to all great cities, which he avers 
“are almost without exception the prey of jobbers ” and “the curse and puzzle 
of our civilization.” He very properly precedes his proposed “‘ remedy” by a 
diagnosis of the disease for which he is prescribing. It seems to show itself 
in the form of an almost universal corruption; and it affects every part of the 
body politic in the same manner. The cause of the disease he identifies with 
certain peculiar features of successive city charters enacted by different State 
Legislatures, both Democratic and Republican, which “ have crushed the pub- 
lic spirit of the city by taking the government out of the hands of the people.” 
The last notable act of State interference consisted in authorizing four men to 
levy a tax of some $22,000,000 on the property of the city, and to dispose of the 
proceeds substantially without any restrictions whatever. These four men had 
already become rich in the *‘ public service”; and their private fortunes and 
the debt of the city, both before and since they were made dictators by special 
act, had grown at about the same rate. As the charter now stands, the peo- 
ple, however unanimously they may desire to change their rulers and the pre- 
vailing policy, are unable to do so because the heads of departments are inde- 
pendent alike of executive and of popular control; they hold their offices for 
longer terms than the Mayor; hence the election of a reformer to the Mayor- 
alty would still leave the people the “* prey of jobbers ” pretty much the same 
as they are now. Such is a partial and imperfect description of the cause and 
the present phases of misgovernment as set forth in the ** Review,” for which 
the writer referred to proposes a specific “‘ remedy ” that possesses the merit of 
being very simple. He proposes that “ the power of the people [of the city] 
over their own concerns” shall be made absolute and exclusive; that the 
Mayor, elected for a short term, shall appoint the heads of departments, whose 
terms of office shall be identical with his own; that he shall also appoint the city 
judges for life or during good behavior; and that the Common Council, elected 
by universal suffrage, ‘shall have all legislative power over every interest 
which is purely municipal, and, above everything else, over the appropriations 
of the city government.” 

This, he holds, “is the only just and right system.” Te asserts that it would 
“put an end to jobbing,” and secure “efficiency and honesty in the rulers”; 
that it would lead wealthy citizens to interest themselves in the political educa- 
tion of their poorer neighbors, and enable “the best citizens” “to exercise a 
real control over the city’s affairs”; and finally he declares that * probably no 
American out of an insane asylum ifhagines any other kind of government pos- 
sible here just now.” 

It may interest the reader, although it may not shake the faith of our en- 
thusiastic advocate of “‘a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people,” to know that we have in my own city of Rochester a government 
answering to all his conditions, with sufficient fidelity to put the merits of his 
plan to a practical test. The city government, elected by universal suffrage, 
has full and exclusive control of municipal affairs, with one unimportant ex- 
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ception. The Mayor, all the members of one legislative body, and one-half the 
members of the other, are elected every year. So far as the direct influence of 
the people on their rulers is concerned, “ this system ” has prevailed here, with 
no essential change, for nearly forty years. Yet instead of the reforms and 
the beneficent results which our author predicts would accrue from its adop- 
tion even in the city of New York in the course of a few years, we have every 
year rather an aggravation of preéxisting abuses. Indeed, it was alleged in a 
recent communication of my own to a local journal, that “municipal frauds 
have come to be so universally prevalent, and they make such fearful inroads 
into the income of the helpless tax-payer, that the intelligent citizen, especially 
if he possesses visible property, stands more in dread of corrupt city officials 
than of all the thieves, burglars, highway robbers, and incendiaries that infest 
society; because he knows that the depredations of the so-called ‘criminal 
classes ’ sink into utter insignificance in comparison with the spoliations of the 
ofticials who rob him under color, and even under the protection, of law.” The 
truthfulness of this indictment has not to my knowledge been questioned. So 
far from the “ best citizens” being able “to exercise a real control” in our 
local legislature, the few of that class who occasionally get there find them- 
selves powerless to check the tide of corruption. Men whose names are un- 
known to the tax list spend money freely to pack caucuses and secure an office 
that has no salary and no emolument, excepting the proceeds of malfeasance 
and fraud. A councilman proclaimed his contempt for objections to extrava- 
gant expenditures which are uttered by “ ruffle-shirt people!” Last year 
just one-half the members of one of our legislative bodies were non-taxpayers ; 
and this year the proportion is but slightly changed. Recently the Common 
Council voted to improve an alley, and assessed the officially estimated cost of 
$1,100 upon the parties interested. The alley was proved to be a private one, 
over which the Council had no legal jurisdiction ; the parties in interest proceeded 
to let the work themselves; and a responsible contracting firm took the job at 
just $410. Here was a saving of $690 to the property owners, and a “loss” of 
the same amount, more than one hundred and fifty per cent. of the actual cost 
of the work, to the unknown members of a “ ring” formed under “a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people,” to the substantial exclusion of “ the best 
citizens” from all effectual participation in municipal affairs. These are fair 
samples of the practical working of the “ system” proposed as a remedy for 
city misgovernment, under the most favorable circumstances ; for it is believed 
that a larger proportion of the voters of Rochester are land-owners than of any 
other city of equal population in the world. With no material variations, the 
same ‘system ” obtains in all the cities of this country; and its fruits, it seems 
to me all candid and thoughtful men must admit, prove it to be a failure. 

No one qualified to form an intelligent opinion on this subject needs to be 
more than simply reminded that there are rights of property as well as rights 
of person; that the former as well as the latter are founded in natural law; 
and that each class of rights is equally sacred and entitled to equal influence in 
shaping the policy of the State and framing municipal institutions for the bene- 
fit and convenience of the people. There may be crises in public affairs when, 
in consequence of previous errors of civil administration, it may for a season 
be impossible to preserve all or any of these rights in their integrity. At such 
times abstract rights, however sacred in their nature, must of necessity be 
sacrificed, not because such rights are themselves essentially invalid or imper- 
fect, but because man and the institutions he has made do not fully answer to 
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the requirements of natural law. Still, these facts do not in the least impair 
the moral obligation which binds all men who frame and all who administer 
civil government to regard natural law, and the rights of which it is both the 
source and the measure, as their standard of action, to which, as nearly as pos- 
sible, it is their duty to conform. 

According to these principles, the property accruing from a man’s labor is 
his own, and he is entitled to its exclusive control and management, provided 
he does not invade the equal rights of others. The same remark applies to 
property which he may acquire by exchanging the proceeds of his own indus- 
try for other things, or by any other methods which are recognized as lawful 
and proper. The enjoyment of these rights is subject to the payment of a tax 
to the State, in return for its protection and guarantee. The State, in the larger 
sense, is the supreme civil power; and when speaking in a general sense of 
“the Government,” we all mean the State—a term which, with Americans, in- 
cludes the Federal Government also—and not a city, nor a railroad, nor a bank 
—all corporations created by the State and provided with “ governments " va- 
riously adapted to their supposed necessities. The only legitimate purpose the 
State can have in creating a corporation and vesting it with certain powers of 
“ government” is to promote the interests and welfare of all its members, with- 
out favor or partiality. The State has no moral right, and it dare not avow 
the intention, to create a corporation of any kind and so arrange its ‘* govern- 
ment” that one class, however large, can with impunity prey upon and de- 
fraud another class, however few may be its numbers. Hence the State has 
provided in respect to all the corporations it creates, with the solitary exception 
of municipal corporations, that the owners of the property embraced in the 
several charters, in virtue of such ownership simply, shall exert a power in 
the election of managers, directors, or trustees, proportionate to their respec- 
tive interests; and that this “‘ right” may be exercised in person or by proxy. 
This system of “government” has been universally acquiesced in by those 
whose interests are affected by it. It is believed that not a single person of the 
many thousands of small stockholders has ever proposed that every stock- 
holder should be restricted to one vote only, without reference to the amount 
of his interest in a corporation; nor has there within my knowledge ever been 
a complaint uttered by a small stockholder that the present system is unjust 
towards him and his class of proprietors, or prejudicial to his interests. 

It will scarcely be disputed by any intelligent man who has attentively con- 
sidered this question, that a municipality is essentially a moneyed corporation, 
rather than a political community or a diminutive State. Like a gas company 
or a railroad or a bank, it is an artificial person, created by the supreme civil 
power; and like the other corporations named, its principal business relates to 
the property interests and not at all to the political rights of its constituent 
members. To say that in some respects its functions differ from the functions 
of other corporations, is only to say that a city is neither a gas company, nor a 
railroad, nor a bank. My postulate is, that in all essential elements a munici- 
pal corporation resembles a moneyed corporation more closely than it does a 
political community, or, in other words, a State. That granted, it logically fol- 
lows that a city government should be modelled after the government of other 
corporations instead of that of the State. The State Legislature might properly 
require each municipality to make suitable provision for the poor, and to pro- 
vide for a good English common-school education for all children of certain 
age, by general taxation. All other matters of municipal concern that now oc- 
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cur to me might with safety, propriety, and economy be remitted to the respee- 
tive municipalities, under a few general provisions of law enabling the people, 
rather than directing them how, to manage their local affairs. 

The basis of municipal authority should, in my judgment, be ehanged in 
something like the manner following: ist. Let every person cast one vote in 
pursuance of the law as it stands. 2d. In addition to the above, let every per- 
son, corporation, and firm, without regard to residence or sex, be authorized to 
cast one vote in person or by proxy for every $ for which they respee- 
tively were assessed on the last general assessment roll of the city. 3d. A plu- 
rality of the aggregate vote to elect. 

The objection that this plan is anti-republican, because it denies the “right” 
of the majority to govern, has in part been anticipated. But it may be proper 
to add here that to authorize a majority of persons to spend the money of the 
minority (or of the whole people) for any purpose in their own discretion, and 
to any extent, is virtually to annul the right of private property, to vest the 
control of every man’s earnings or accumulséions in the majority instead of 
himself, to weaken the incentives to patient industry and frugality, and to whet 
the appetite for sudden wealth by means of combinations or “rings” to plun- 
der society under all sorts of false pretences. New York (whose voting popu- 
lation have for years steadily supported her present rulers in all things) now 
presents a notable illustration of the possibilities, nay, of the natural tendencies 
of the present system. It would be no more unreasonable and unjust to give 
the majority of stockholders in a railroad or a bank the control of its business 
and its expenditures, and oblige the holders of a majority of its stock to submit 
to the squandering of their property by men who grow wealthy by plundering 
them under the protection of law, than it is to place all the property of citizens 
in the aggregate under the control of a majority of their number. 

The author of the ‘remedy suggested ” declares that “the mass of the peo- 
ple of New York are poor, own no property, and live from hand to mouth.” 
By “the mass” he evidently means a very large majority of the people, for 
such is unquestionably the truth. Yet he holds that to vest this majority with 
the legal right to contro] “all legislative power over every interest that is 
purely municipal, and, above everything else, over the appropriations of the city 
government,” “is the only just and right system ”—the only possible system 
under which our cities ean purify their governments; inasmuch as after its 
adoption the people ‘* would be undergoing constantly a political education.” 
But if my reasoning be sound, “ a political education” is no more necessary to 
qualify aman to manage a city than to manage a railroad—to be a councilman 
in one than to be a director in the other. Of all questions included in the scope 
of ordinary municipal action, but two now occur to me in respect to which 
“the mass of the people who own no property ” have a shadow of right to en- 
force their demands upon the minority who own the property and pay the ex- 
penses of the corporation: the support of the poor and of the common schools. 
Many sound thinkers and good men of this country will not admit any such 
right as the compulsory support of the poor and the education of all children at 
public expense necessarily imply; and that eminent English philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, a thorough republican in principle, combats this assumed 
right with a vigor of logic and a felicity of illustration which it is extremely 
difficult to resist, alleging that its assertion is on the whole rather injurious than 
beneficial to the very classes in whose behalf it is asserted. Let it however be 
conceded that the State may of right make it imperative on the owners of mu- 
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nicipal property to provide for the education of the children and the support of 
the poor of the municipality at their own expense. But here concession must 
end; for the State has not a shadow of right to require, nor the non-taxpayers 
to demand, that the whole property of the corporation—of all who own real 
and personal estate—shall be subjected to the control of those who own no 
property whatever. Common schools and the support of the poor being pro- 
vided for voluntarily or by comm:.nd of the State, there remains ne other sub- 
ject of municipal action the disposal of which does not of right appertain to 
property-owners of the municipality, in virtue of such ownership. The right 
here asserted is nothing else than the right of a single owner of property, ex- 
tended and applied to a number of property-owners associated together for cer- 
tain limited and well-defined purposes. The general subversion of this right— 
including the right of exclusive control on the part of the owner, subject to 
qualifications already mentioned—would utterly destroy society and remit 
mankind to anarchy and savagism. Its partial subversion in the management 
of municipalities has, to the same extent, demoralized both the society and the 
government of municipalities. These facts, which seem too palpable to’admit 
of question, clearly indicate that the only effectual cure for the evils under con- 
sideration is to retrace our steps and place ourselves in harmony with natural 
laws, with which we are now waging a futile and disastrous war. The writer 
under review remarks: 

A large part of the duty of the city government concerns internal improvements, always 
and everywhere a fertile source of corruption. Gas, street pavements, sewers, railroads, 
docks, parks—all these the city government builds or controls, and each becomes a means of 
robbery and corruption the moment the city government is ill-arranged. 

“The government” is a term that confuses the ideas of many well-meaning 
people; indeed, it seems to distort alike their moral and their mental vision. 
The schools and the poor are already provided for by our hypothesis; and “the 
government” in the ordinary sense of the term is no longer necessary. There- 
fore let the term and the idea be for the present dismissed. We have now be- 
fore us the owners of the real and personal property of New York. * They re- 
quire gas, pavements, decks, parks, police, fire-engines, street railroads, public 
buildings, ete.: what right—in the true sense of the word—has anybody but 
themselves to dictate how, to what extent, and at what cost they shall protect 
or improve their property? They and they only pay the bills; there is no po- 
litical issue involved in the case; it is a simple question of managing their own 
property; and by what process of reasoning can their right to manage it, just 
as their own common judgment shall determine be impugned? By what pro- 
cess of reasoning—all idea of government being excluded—can it be shown 
that “the mass” of their neighbors, “‘ who own no property ” have a right to 
control the whole matter, direct all improvements, fix the prices to be paid, and 
exclude the owners from all connection with the entire management of their 
associated estates, excepting the payment of all bills which the no-property, 
owners see fit to incur? Will it be said that the owners of property would be 
too parsimonious, were they alone authorized by law to control the amounts 
and limit the objects of all ‘‘ public” expenditures? Surely a police force that 
would satisfactorily protect the property of the city from pillage and the per- 
sons of its owners from violence, ought to be sufficient for the protection of 
their fellow-citizens who ‘‘own no property.” A fire department deemed quite 
adequate to their security by the watchful and intelligent owners of the valua- 
ble buildings and the hundreds of millions of merchandise alwavs stored in 
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the metropolis could not be deemed inadequate for their legitimate wants by 
“the mass who own” no interest in either class of property. If the men to 
whom every lot and rod of land in the city belong make parks, streets, docks, 
etc., to suit their own taste, and use their own money in such amounts as they 
see fit to maintain these public works, have their fellow-citizens, who use all 
public improvements in common with those who make them, and never pay a 
dollar toward the cost of making or supporting them, any right to complain 
that they cost too little? 

It may be pertinent to remark that 1F “a course of political education ” is 
really so important to those ‘“‘ who own no property ” as to justify the State in 
placing the whole real and personal property of the city, in a lump, potentially 
under their control, in order that they may manage it by means of “ caucuses,” 
“ general committees,” and other party machinery, and thus qualify themselves 
to act effectively in political campaigning, then it is quite clear that the State 
has come short of its full duty in the premises. It should at once multiply the 
facilities for acquiring a “ political education” by providing that the managers 
of savings banks, insurance companies, railroads, and all the moneyed, and es- 
pecially the printing corporations, created by or under authority of the State 
and subject to its control, shall hereafter be elected by the people, alto- 
gether regardless of interest or ownership. It will not be disputed that it re- 
quires special knowledge on a greater variety of subjects to qualify a man to 
manage a city like New York than to manage one of its great moneyed insti- 
tutions with success. Hence, if the ** mass of the people who own no property,” 
and are as “ ignorant” as our author asserts, are the fit and rightful deposita- 
ries of the power of control in respect to the larger and more complicated cor- 
poration, the proposition must hold good in respect to the smaller and less 
complicated ones. Indeed, if the principle he contends for is sound—that the 
estates of all persons associated for certain purposes in a municipal corporation 
should be subject to the control of the “ ignorant” and “the masses who own 
no property,” it is difficult to conceive a reason why the same principle is not 
equally applicable to the control of the several estates in their separate or dis- 
sociated condition. The principle necessarily implies that, every interest duly 
considered, it were better on the whole that the potential control of the asso- 
ciated property be vested in those whe have no actual interest in it. Why not 
give unassociated private property the benefit of the same disinterested guard- 
ianship? 

A little reflection will suffice to convince every candid mind that the “ po- 
litical education” which “the mass of the people of New York, who are poor, 
own no property, and live from hand to mouth,” would acquire, “ by giving 
them complete power ever their rulers, and enabling them whenever they 
wished, by a single effort, to change these” [rulers], would be gained at the 
cost of the fearful demoralization, not of themselves only, but of the whole so- 
cial body. To place the “city government” within the reach of that class is 
to invite the wily and scheming politician to seize the control of all public ex- 
penditures through the agency of their votes. If he ostentatiously distributes 
fifty thousand dollars in “ charity” among his partisans, he shrewdly manages 
to secure thereby the opportunity to get a million in return. By means of their 
votes he becomes or continues to be virtually “the government,” having “all 
legislative power over every interest, . . . and, above everything else, over 
the appropriations of the city government.” Such in effect is the present situa- 
tion. Men acting for, or rather as, “the government,” are carving out for- 
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tunes for themselves and their confederates, and robbing the owners of prop- 
erty, with the implied sanction of “ the mass of the people, who own no prop- 
erty,” from whom they derive the power they so flagrantly abuse. Acting on 
their own personal responsibility, these men would probably not commit rob- 
bery to gain wealth. But acting in behalf of “the people ”—as “the govern- 
ment,” having “all legislative power over the appropriations” of the munici- 
pality—they do commit robberies on a princely scale. The very idea of acting 
in behalf of any “government ” weakens the sense of personal responsibility 
in all men; in some it seems to extinguish the moral sense entirely. Had the 
very men now charged with gigantic frauds been commissioned by a corpora- 
tion composed of the property-holders of New York only, as stockholders, to 
perform substantially the same duties as lawfully pertain to the offices they 
now hold, it is perfectly safe to assume they never would have thought of, 
much less have attempted, such frauds. The sense of responsibility and of 
strict accountability to their principals for every dollar of money they should 
expend would be ever present to repress any suggestion of profit by collusion 
with other rogues or by any other means whatever. The presence of such a 
feeling on the part of municipal functionaries is utterly incompatible with their 
ultimate responsibility to ‘‘ the mass of the people, who own no property.” So 
long as they shall enjoy the potential control of all “the appropriations of the 
city government,” just so long will these abuses continue, and every change in 
city charters prove at best a mere palliative of present evils. Nothing short 
of a change in the basis of authority, in accordance with natural laws and 
with the universally acknowledged principles of business affairs and private 
rights, can possibly cure them. 

The plan of municipal government here outlined, so far from being antago- 
nistic to the rights of labor and the true interests of “the mass who own no 
property,” is decidedly favorable to both. If large sums are wrongfully ab- 
stracted from the taxpayers of a city, the loss ultimately falls in a large meas- 
ure on the mass who “live from hand and mouth,” in the form of higher rents 
and higher prices for food and for every article they consume. Only the few 
(if any) of this class who secure employment at higher than average wages, in 
consequence of the greater abundance of money which peculation has placed at 
the disposal of the peculators, derive any benefit from these frauds. It is 
equally true of public burdens occasioned by official malfeasance, and of all 
other public burdens, that they bear with greater hardship upon those who are 
obliged to pay their share by denying thentselves and their families some of 
the comforts and necessaries of life than upon those who pay them by simply 
diminishing their net income without at all encroaching upon their means of 
living. 

Inasmuch as municipal extravagance and corruption, at their present rate 
of growth, would very soon absorb all the earnings of both labor and capital, 
it is morally certain that a radical change in the management of city affairs 
cannot be long postponed. The only practical question would seem to be: 
Shall the people who own property be permitted to manage it as they shal. 
deem best for their common interests and the public welfare; or shall its po- 
tential control be wrested from them by State power and placed in the hands 
of men who have no direct and immediate interest in managing the associat- 
ed property honestly and economically? The State has itself assumed the 
management of municipalities by agents of its own appointment, and has mis- 
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erably failed to manage them well. The State has also vested the supreme 
control of all the common property interests of municipalities in the hands of 
the “mass who own no property,” and this policy has alike miserably failed. 
Nobody can doubt that were the State to subject a large private estate to the 
control of the men who work upon it for wages or roam over it in idleness, in 
contempt of the legitimate rights of its owner, it would very soon convert the 
former into rogues and reduce the latter to beggary. By associating several 
estates together, subjecting them to the same rule of men who possess no in- 
terest in the estates, and providing by act of Legislature that they shall be 
called a “government,” do you in the slightest degree change the nature of 
the case or vary the principles which it necessarily involves? 

Experience having proved that legislative tinkering and patching cannot 
make a good system out of one that is inherently vicious, and that honest and 
economical management of municipal affairs is practically impossible under 
the present system, it would seem to be the dictate of wisdom to proceed to or- 
ganize another on the basis of right and common sense here indicated. If 
legislators, as they approach the subject, would but realize that their proper 
duty is to devise a way to enable the respective owners of property in the sev- 
eral cities to act jointly in providing for the protection of their persons and the 
security and improvement of their estates, giving to each a voice in all ques- 
tions affecting their common interests proportioned to the share he pays of the 
common expenditure—if legislators would but consider such as their only 
proper duty, instead of framing a ‘“‘ government ”---a political machine to be 
run by partisans who own little or none of the property of the municipality 
which they “ govern ’—their task would be comparatively simple, as it might 
be well and easily performed. But until the people and their representatives 
in the Legislature shall come to view the question in the light in which it is 
here presented, no substantial anc permanent reform in “ municipal govern- 
ment” can be reasonably anticipated. 


[Frs. 


Isaac Butts. 
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\ \ 7 HEN night comes brooding o’er me 
Like a prison’s dreary cell, 
And its visions rise before me 
With a dread no speech may tell; 
When, alone with my only longing 
And the darkening spell of fear, 
I watch the sad stars thronging 
Till the beams of dawn appear; 
Then, like some silver chimes, 
Come back the old, old times— 
The dear old times, my darling, 
The living, loving times! 
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Unsleeping, I remember 

The days that all are gone, 
Like June dreams in December, 

Or flowers when summer’s done ; 
The times that are never over, 

For they live in heart and brain, 
And, like kisses from a lover, 

Their spell comes back again. 
Like a song of magic rhymes, 
Return the dear old times— 

The old, old times, my darling, 
The living, loving times! 


This is my lone life’s treasure, 
That none can take away— 
Remembrance without measure 
Of every vanished day, ~ 
Of love-light round me streaming, 
Of tender lips and eyes; 
Awake I lie, yet dreaming, 
Nor sleep till day shall rise. 
Like a bee in blossomed limes, 
I live in those old times— 
The times you know, my darling, 
The living, loving times! 


Cold are the skies above me, 
The earth is wrapped in snow, 
And if still, as then, you love me, 
Alas! I cannot know— 
Silence between us lying, , 
More chill than winter’s cold, 
And my heart like a baby crying 
For its mother’s wonted hold; 
But I breathe the summer’s prime, 
Remembering that old time, 
Though you forget it, darling, 
The living, loving time! 
Rose Terry. 





MY LIFE ON THE PLAINS. 


ORIGIN AND DECAY OF THE INDIANS. 


F the character of the Indian is enveloped in mystery, how much more so is 
his origin. From his earliest history to the present time learned men 
have striven to unravel this mystery, and to trace the genealogy of the red man 
to its original source. But in spite of all study and the deepest research capable 
of being brought to bear on this subject, it is to-day surrounded by a darkness 
almost as deep and impenetrable as that which enfolded it centuries ago. Va- 
rious writers of ability have attempted to prove that the Indians came from 
eastern Asia; others trace them to Africa, others to Phoenicia, while another 
class believes them to be autochthones. In favor of each of these beliefs strong 
circumstantial evidence can be produced. By closely studying the customs, 
costumes, faith, and religious traditions of the various tribes, a striking homo- 
geneity is seen to exist. At the same time and from the same sources we are 
enabled to discover satisfactory resemblances between certain superstitions and 
religious rites practised among the Indian tribes and those which prevailed at 
one time among the ancient Persians, the Hebrews, and the Chaldeans. They 
who adhere to the belief of disparity of origin may readily adduce arguments in 
refutation of an opposite theory. The apparent similarity found to exist in the 
customs, dress, and religious rites of different tribes may be partially accounted 
for by their long intercourse under like circumstances, the effect of which would 
necessarily be an assimilation in beliefs and usages to a greater or less de- 
gree. The preponderance of facts inclines strongly in favor of that theory 
which does not ascribe unity of origin to the Indian tribes. Passing down 
the Mississippi to Mexico, and from Mexico to Peru, there once existed an un- 
broken chain of tribes, which, either in a peaceful or warlike manner, main- 
tained a connection and kept up an intercourse with each other. In various 
ways proofs have been discovered that at one time the most northern tribes 
must have held intercourse with the civilized nations of Peruand Mexico. These 
evidences have been seized upon by certain savants to support the theory that 
the Indian tribes of North America are descendants of the Aztecs and other kin- 
dred nations of the south—arriving at this conclusion from the fact of an appar- 
ent similarity in history, psychology, traditions, and customs. But by studying 
the migrations and tendencies of ancient nations, and making allowance for such 
modifications as climatic influences, intermarriage, contact with civilization, 
and an altered mode of living would necessarily produce upon any branch of 
the human race—remembering, too, that in the vast majority of cases relating 
to our subject we must be guided by tradition rather than history—it is not diffi- 
cult to establish a strong typical likeness between the tribes of American In- 
dians and some of the nations of most remote antiquity. When or in what ex- 
swt manner they first reached this continent is a problem difficult of solution. 
‘This theory necessarily involves the admission of emigration to this conti- 
nent centuries before the landing of Columbus. Upon this point there is much 
that may be inferred, and not a little susceptible of strong proof. 
When civilization made its first inroads within the borders of this continent, 
numerous tribes, each powerful in numbers, were found inhabiting it. Each 
tribe had its peculiar customs, whether of war, the chase, or religion. They 
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exhibited some close resemblances as well as widely different traits of charac- 
ter. That they sprang from different nations rather than from a single source 
seems highly probable. It is said that when the Spaniards conquered Yucatan 
a number of intelligent Indians declared that by traditions from their ancestors 
they had learned that their country had been peopled by nations coming from 
the east, whom God had delivered from their enemies by opening a road for 
them across the sea. 

Few persons will deny that the existence of America was believed in if not 
positively known centuries before its discovery by Columbus. Even so far 
back as the time of Alexander the Great, a historian named Theopompus, in 
giving a dialogue that took place between Midas and Silenus, credits the latter 
with saying that Europe, Asia, and Africa were only islands, but that a vast fer- 
tile continent existed beyond the sea. This continent was peopled by a race of 
powerful men, and gold and silver were abundant on its surface. Hanno, eight 
hundred years before Christ, made a voyage along the coast of Africa, and 
sailed due west for thirty days. From the account which he afterward wrote 
of his voyage, it is probable that he saw portions of America or some of the 
West India islands. Reference is also made by Homer and Horace to the ex- 
istence of islands at a long distance west of Europe and Africa. Diodo- 
rus speaks of an immense island many days’ sail to the west of Africa; im- 
mense rivers flowed from its shores; its inhabitants resided in beautiful man- 
sions; its soil was fruitful and highly cultivated. The description corresponds 
with that given of Mexico by the Spaniards who first discovered it. Aristotle 
makes mention of it in the following terms: ‘“ It is said that the Carthaginians 
have discovered beyond the Pillars of Hercules a very fertile island, but which 
is without inhabitants, yet full of forests, of navigable rivers, and abounding in 
fruit. It is situated many days’ journey from the mainland.” After the dis- 
covery of America Europeans were surprised to find in villages in Guatemala 
inhabitants wearing the Arabian masculine costume and the Jewish feminine 
costume. Travellers in South America have discovered Israelites among 
the Indians. This discovery strengthens the theory given by Garcia, a Spanish 
writer, that the Indians are the descendants of the tribes of Israel that were led 
captive into Assyria. Many of the Indian customs and religious rites closely 
resemble those of the Israelites. In many tribes the Indians offer the first 
fruits of the earth and of the chase to the Great Spirit. They have also certain 
ceremonies at stated periods. Their division of the year corresponds with the 
Jewish festivals. In some tribes the brother of a deceased husband receives 
the widow into his lodge as his legitimate wife. Some travellers claim to have 
seen circumcision practised among certain tribes. Another analogy between 
the Jews and the Indians is seen in their purifications, baths, anointings, fasts, 
manner of praying, and abstaining from certain quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles 
considered impure. In general Indians are only permitted to marry in their 
own tribe. Some tribes are said to carry with them an ark similar ‘o the one 
mentioned in Holy Writ. I know that all tribes with which I have been brought 
in contact carry with them a mysterious something which is regarded with the 
utmost sacredness and veneration, and upon which the eye of no white man at 
least is ever permitted to rest. Then again the ‘medicine man” of the tribe, 
who is not, as his name implies, the physician, but stands in the character of high 
priest, assumes a dress and manner corresponding to those of the Jewish high 
priest. Mr. Adair, who spent forty years among the various northern tribes, 
and who holds to the idea that the Indian is descended from the Hebrew, as- 
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serts that he discovered an unmistakable resemblance between various Indian 
words and the Hebrew intended to express the same idea. He further asserts 
that he once heard an Indian apply the following expression to a culprit: 
“ Tschi kaksit canaha”—Thou art like unto a Canaanite sinner. 

Numerous evidences and various authorities go to prove that prior to the 
discovery of America by Columbus a series of voyages had been made from 
the old to the new continent. The historical records of the Scandinavians, de- 
scribing their migratory expeditions, fix not only the dates of such excursions, 
but also the exact points on the American coast at which landings were made 
and colonies established. In 1002, Thorwald Ericsson, following the example 
of his countrymen, began a voyage, during which he landed near Cape Cod. 
He was afterward slain in an encounter with the natives. Other expeditions 
were undertaken by the Scandinavians at subsequent periods down to the early 
part of the fifteenth century, when, owing to various causes of decline, in- 
cluding savage wars and disease, these early explorers lost their foothold on 
the American continent and disappeared from its limits. But from the ninth 
to the fifteenth century it is easily proved by their historical records and tra- 
ditions that the American continent had been visited and occupied by pioneers 
from the Scandinavians. From the great number of inscriptions, antique uten- 
sils, arms, bones, and monuments discovered in the New England States, it is 
fair to presume that these adventurers had occupied a larger portion of the 
new continent than their manuscripts would lead us to suppose. At the same 
time the discoveries in the Western States and territories of mounds containing 
human bones, earthen vessels, and weapons whose form and structure prove 
that their original owners belonged to a different people from any with which 
we are acquainted at the present day, should be received as evidence strongly 
confirmatory of the early migrations claimed to have been made by the Scandi- 
navians and other nations. Admitting that there are certain physiological at- 
tributes common to nearly all the Indian tribes, sufficiently decided and clear 
to enable them to be classed together as one branch of the human family, yet 
an intimate study of all the tribes of North America will develop physical di- 
versities sufficiently ample to justify the belief that the various tribes may have 
sprung from different nationalities. We find them, although generally of a 
copper color, presenting all shades of complexion from a deep black to a shade 
of white. Some tribes are of powerful stature, others are dwarfed. So marked 
are these differences that a person accustomed to meeting the various tribes can 
at a glance distinguish the individuals of one from the other. Almost every 
tribe possesses a language peculiarly its own, and what seems remarkable is 
the fact that no matter how long or how intimately two tribes may be associ- 
ated with each other, they each preserve and employ their own language, and 
individuals of the one tribe rarely become versed in the spoken language of 
the other, all intercommunication being carried on either by interpreters or in 
the universal sign language. This is noticeably true of Cheyennes and Arra- 
pahoes, two tribes which for years have lived in close proximity to each other, 
and who are so strongly bound together, offensively and defensively, as to 
make common cause against the enemies of either, particularly against the 
white man, These tribes encamp together, hunt together, and make war to- 
gether, yet but a comparatively small number of either can speak fluently the 
language of the other. I remember to have had an interview at one time with 
a number of prominent chiefs belonging to five different tribes, the Cheyennes, 
Kiowas, Osages, Kaws, and Apaches. In communicating with them it was 
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necessary for my language to be interpreted into each of the five Indian 
tongues, no representatives of any two of the tribes being able to understand the 
language of each other; yet all of these tribes were accustomed to more or less 
intimate association. Between the tribes which inhabited the Eastern States 
and those originally found,on the Plains a marked difference is seen to exist. 
They have but little in common, while a difference equally marked is discov- 
ered between the Indians of the Plains and those of the mountain regions fur- 
ther west, as well as the tribes of both Old and New Mexico. 

Inseparable from the Indian character, wherever he is to be met with, is 
his remarkable taciturnity, his deep dissimulation, the perseverance with which 
he follows his plans of revenge or conquest, his concealment and apparent lack 
of curiosity, his stoical courage when in the power of his enemies, his cunning, 
his caution, and last, but not least, the wonderful power and subtlety of his senses. 
Of this last I have had most interesting proof, one instance of which will be 
noted when describing the Washita campaign. In studying the Indian char- 
acter, while shocked and disgusted by many of his traits and customs, I find 
much to be admired, and still more of deep and unvarying interest. To me In- 
dian life, with its attendant ceremonies, mysteries, and forms, is a book of un- 
ceasing interest. Grant that some of its pages are frightful, and, if possible, to 
be avoided, yet the attraction is none the weaker. Study him, fight him, civil- 
ive him if you can, he remains still the object of your curiosity, a type of man 
peculiar and undefined, subjecting himself to no known law of civilization, con- 
tending determinedly against all efforts to win him from his chosen mode of 
life. He stands in the group of nations solitary and reserved, seeking alliance 
with none, mistrusting and opposing the advances of all. Civilization may 
and should do much for him, but it can never civilize him. A few instances to 
the contrary may be quoted, but these are susceptible of explanation. No tribe 
enjoying its accustomed freedom has ever been induced to adopt a civilized 
mode of life, or, as they express it, to follow the white man’s road. At various 
times certain tribes have forsaken the pleasures of the chase and the excitement 
of the war-path for the more quiet life to be found on the “ reservation.” Was 
this course adopted voluntarily and from preference? Was it because the Indian 
chose the ways of his white brother rather than those in which he had been 
born and bred? 

In no single instance has this been true. What then, it may be asked, have 
been the reasons which influenced certain tribes to abandon their predatory, 
nomadic life, and to-day to influence others to pursue a similar course? The 
answer is clear, and as undeniable as it is clear. The gradual and steady de- 
crease in numbers, strength, and influence, occasioned by wars both with other 
tribes and with the white man, as well as losses brought about by diseases 
partly attributable to contact with civilization, have so lowered the standing 
and diminished the available fighting force of the tribe as to render it unable 
to cope with more powerful neighboring tribes with any prospect of success. 
The stronger tribes always assume an overbearing and dominant manner to- 
ward their weaker neighbors, forcing them to join in costly and bloody wars or 
themselves to be considered enemies. When a tribe falls from the position of 
a leading one, it is at the mercy of every tribe that chooses to make war, being 
forced to take sides, and at the termination of the war is generally sacrificed to 
the interests of the more powerful. To avoid these sacrifices, to avail itself of 
the protection of civilization and its armed forces, to escape from the ruin- 
ing influences of its more warlike and powerful neighbors, it reluctantly ac- 
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cepts the situation, gives up its accustomed haunts, its wild mode of life, and 
nestles down under the protecting arm of its former enemy, the white man, 
and tries, however feebly, to adopt his manner of life. In making this change 
the Indian has to sacrifice all that is dear to his heart; he abandons the only 
mode of life in which he can be a warrior and win triumphs and honors worthy 
to be sought after; and in taking up the pursuits of the white man he does that 
which he has always been taught from his earliest infancy to regard as degrad- 
ing to his manhood—to labor, to work for his daily bread, an avocation suitable 
only for squaws. 

To those who advocate the application of the laws of civilization to the 
Indian, it might be a profitable study to investigate the effect which such appli- 
cation produces upon the strength of the tribe as expressed in numbers. Look- 
ing at him as the fearless hunter, the matchless horseman and warrior of the 
Plains, where Nature placed him, and contrasting him with the reservation 
Indian, who is supposed to be revelling in the delightful comforts and luxuries 
of an enlightened condition, but who in reality is grovelling in beggary, bereft 
of many of the qualities which in his wild state tended to render him noble, 
and heir to a combination of vices partly his own, partly bequeathed to him 
from the pale-face, one is forced, even against desire, to conclude that there is 
unending antagonisin between the Indian nature and that with which his well- 
meaning white brother would endow him. Nature intended him for a savage 
state; every instinct, every impulse of his soul inclines him to it. The white 
race might fall into a barbarous state, and afterwards, subjected to the influence 
of civilization, be reclaimed and prosper. Not so the Indian. He cannot be 
himself and be civilized; he fades away and dies. Cultivation such as the 
white man would give him deprives him of his identity. Education, strange 
as it may appear, seems to weaken rather than strengthen his intellect. 
Where do we find any specimens of educated Indian eloquence comparing with 
that of such native, untutored orators as Tecumseh, Osceola, Red Jacket, and 
Logan; or, to select from those of more recent fame, Red Cloud of the Sioux, 
or Sa-tan-ta of the Kiowas? Unfortunately for the last-named chief, whose 
name has been such a terror to our frontier settlements, he will have to be judged 
for other qualities than that of eloquence. Attention has more recently been 
directed to him by his arrest by the military authorities near Fort Sill, Indian 
Territory, and his transportation to Texas for trial by civil court for various 
murders and depredations, alleged to have been committed by him near the 
Texas frontier. He has since had his trial, and, if public rumor is to be cred- 
ited, has been sentenced to death. Reference will be made to this noted chief 
in succeeding pages. His eloquence and able arguments upon the Indian 
question in various councils to which he was called won for him the deserved 
title of ‘‘Orator of the Plains.” In his boasting harangue before the Gen- 
eral of the Army, which furnished the evidence of his connection with the mur- 
ders for which he has been tried and sentenced, he stated as a justification for 
such outrages, or rather as the occasion of them, that they were in retaliation for 
his arrest and imprisonment by me some three years ago. As there are two 
sides to most questions, even if one be wrong, when the proper time arrives 
a brief account of Sa-tan-ta’s arrest and imprisonment, with the causes lead- 
ing thereto, will be given in these sketches. One of the favorite remarks of 
Sa-tan-ta in his orations, and one too which other chiefs often indulge in, being 
thrown out as a “ glittering generality,” meaning much or little as they may 
desire, but most often the latter, was that he was tired of making war and de- 
sired now “to follow the white man’s road.” It is scarcely to be presumed that 
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he found the gratification of this oft-expressed desire in recently following the 
“ white man’s road ” to Texas, under strong guard and heavily manacled, with 
hanging, to the Indian the most dreaded of all deaths, plainly in the perspec- 
tive. Aside, however, from his character for restless barbarity, and activity in 
conducting merciless forays against our exposed frontiers, Sa-tan-ta is a re- 
markable man—remarkable for his powers of oratory, his determined warfare 
against the advances of civilization, and his opposition to the abandonment of 
his accustomed mode of life, and its exchange for the quiet, unexciting, unevent- 
ful life of a reservation Indian. If I were an Indian, I often think that I would 
greatly prefer to cast my lot among those of my people who adhered to the free 
open plains, rather than submit to the confined limits of a reservation, there to be 
the recipient of the blessed benefits of civilization, with its vices thrown in 
without stint or measure. The Indian can never be permitted to view the ques- 
tion in this deliberate way. He is neither a luxury nor necessary of life. He 
can hunt, roam, and camp when and wheresoever he pleases, provided always 
that in so doing he does not run contrary to the requirements of civilization 
in its advancing tread. When the soil which he has claimed and hunted 
over for so long a time is demanded by this to him insatiable monster, there 
is no appeal; he must yield, or, like the car of Juggernaut, it will roll merei- 
lessly over him, destroying as it advances. Destiny seems to have so willed 
it, and the world looks on and nods its approval. At best the history of our 
Indian tribes, no matter from what standpoint it is regarded, affords a melan- 
choly picture of loss of life. Two hundred years ago it required millions 
to express in numbers the Indian population, while at the present time less 
than half the number of thousands will suffice for the purpose. Where and 
why have they gone? Ask the Saxon race, since whose introduction into and 
occupation of the country these vast changes have been effected. 

But little idea can be formed of the terrible inroads which diseases before 
unknown to them have made upon their numbers. War has contributed its 
share, it is true, but disease alone has done much to depopulate many of the In- 
dian tribes. It is stated that the small-pox was first introduced among them by 
the white man in 1837, and that in the short space of one month six tribes lost 
by this disease alone twelve thousand persons. 

Confusion sometimes arises from the division of the Indians into nations, 
tribes, and bands. A nation is generally a confederation of tribes which have 
sprung from a common stock or origin. The tribe is intended to embrace all 
bands and villages claiming a common name, and is presided over by a head chief, 
while each band or village is presided over by one or more subordinate chiefs, 
but all acknowledging a certain allegiance to the head or main village. This 
division cannot always be accounted for. It arises sometimes from necessity, 
where the entire tribe is a large one, and it is difficult to procure game and 
grazing in one locality sufficient for all. In such cases the various bands are 
not usually separated by any great distance, but regulate their movements so 
as to be able to act in each other’s behalf. Sometimes a chief more warlike 
than the others, who favors war and conquest at all times, and refuses to 
make peace even when his tribe assents to it, will separate himself, with those 
who choose to unite their fortunes with his, from the remainder of the tribe, 
and act for the time independently. Such a character produces endless trou- 
ble; his village becomes a shelter and rendezvous for all the restless spirits of 
the tribe. While the latter is or pretends to be at peace, this band continues 
to make war, yet when pressed or pursued avails itself of the protection of 


those who are supposed to be peaceable, 
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' Having hurriedly sketched the country in which we shall find it necessary to 
go, and glanced at certain theories calculated to shed some light on the origin 
and destiny of the Indian tribes, the succeeding pages will be devoted to my 
personal experience on the Plains, commencing with the expedition of Major- 
General Hancock in the spring of 1867. 
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D*% after day, beside the gate— 
As one that tracks a far-off fate 
Along a trail forlorn— 
She loitered, looking up the lane ; 
New suns rose red, new moons were fain 
To sail above the corn. 
































Up the long lane, with wistful eyes, 
As one that seeketh a surprise, 
She sought—and silence crept 
At twilight on the sheepfolds near ; 
And by the copse, and by the mere, 
Moths drowsed and thrushes slept. 


But when the dawn came, glassed in dew 

And glint and glitter, and there grew 
The song of birds in choir, 

And down the lane the cattle trooped 

To their sweet pastures, low she drooped 
Her deep eyes of desire. 








Through the green lane at curfew time, 
Under the birch tree and the lime, 
Slow strolled the village folk ; 
In happy groups they came and went, 
Speaking or silent—each gontent 
With home and love’s soft yoke. 


She watched them with unchanging eyes, 
As one by loneliness made wise ; 
Then strung her heart to wait 
For the far footfall, sore astray, 
Of Fate, long tarrying by the way— 
Inevitable Fate. 





In vain for her the roses burned 

Their scent out, and each brown stem turned 
To blossoms in warm June; 

In vain from tangled growths of vine 

The ripe dark fruitage drooped supine 
Before the harvest moon. 


When shadows blotted out the lane, 

And star gleams on her casement pane 
Glistered through buds and leaves, 

Aloof she shivered, loath to go 

And face the silences below 

Those sloping, brown-thatched eaves 
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In the gray farm-house opposite 

She saw at dusk the bright lamp lit, 
And by the window sill 

Two lovers leaning, half in dream, 






Thrilled by chance chords of love’s long theme— 


Eyes ardent, voices still. 


Her lips were quiet, but her eyes 


Spoke out through tears that might not rise : 


‘* Bitter is life to me ; 
The wood-doves mate in rosy spring, 
Each insect with its painted wing 
Pairs undisturbedly. 


‘*T wear my heart out, and am lone, 
While round cold crag and soulless stone 
Moss clings and lichens press. 
Death’s touch is kindly, men have proved ; 
But death is hard to souls unloved— 
They pass out in distress. 


‘* God loves in heaven, I make no doubt ; 
But only saints can do without 
The passionate hot thrill 
Of hearts that seek not clay or clod ; 
And I am human, O my God, 
And have a human will! ” 





New summer came, to prank the trees, 
Where thrushes sang, and nut-brown bees 
Hummed through the sleepy hours, 


And fields glowed gold with rocking grain, - 


And down the long and winding lane 
Stole scent of hay and flowers. 


Then rose a new look to her eyes 


(Those haunting eyes that sought replies) — 


Deep answered unto deep ; 
Down dropt her solitude, as when 
Shrouds fall from limbs of buried men 
And they arise from sleep. 


Two loitered now through croft and lane, 
Two by the leaf-rimmed window-pane 
Above the daisied lawn 


Leant out at night, while stars crossed slow 


Heaven’s purple field and slid below 
At touch of lucent dawn. 


Two sat at noontide by the pool 

Grooved in the hollow—glassy, cool, 
With willows for its ward— 

And, deaf to Nature’s rhythmic moan, 

They loved their hearts out to the tone 
Of summer’s passionate chord. 


Through cornfields, when the crimson sun 
Reddened the tall ears one by one, 











Alone, as having closed with Fate, 
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And flushed the tawny sheares— 
Through woods, when deep in grass and brake 
The moon sped fleet, with silver wake 

Upon the gloomy leaves— 







They wandered in those happy days 

Of summer life and pastoral ways, 
Apart from face of friend. 

Their pulses beat too quick to keep 

Due measure, waking or asleep— 
Why look unto the end? 









They kissed too closely for their calm— 
Unheeding that death's icy palm 
Crept slowly in betwixt 
Their warm red lips, and crossed the smile 
That shone within their eyes the while, 
With sad, salt tears unmixt. 




































One passed out through that garden gate 


And dared, and loved, and lost— 

A pitiless quiet in her eyes, 

A blanched cheek, woe in smooth disguise 
Of void arms meekly crossed. 





She had outstripped life, and was spent 
After the race ; too faintly went 
The currents of her blood. 
Draughts drunk at love’s hot, seething spring 
Had scorched her heart to withering— 
Root, leaflet, branch, and bud. 


Not by the pool she took her way, 

Where in the breeze the willows gray 
Dip to the water’s cold ; 

Not by the singing woods she went, 

Where nightingales, with breath unspent, 
Wake refrains as of old; 


But past the lych-gate of the church, 
Under the lime tree and the bireh— 
There sat down wearily 
In the clear shining of the spring, 
When life in every living thing 
Leaps upward cheerily. y 


She said: ‘* Love’s pulses beat no more, 

Dull are the nerves that thrilled of yore, 
Life shrinks to its last bound ; 

Spent is the passion, spent the storm. 

O God! to cold hearts graves grow warm : 
Gather me underground— 


A new friend for these quiet dead, 
Quiet as they—no speech, no tread. 
See! pleasant shows the sod, 
Starred with white daisies on the green ; 
Who rest below sleep well, I ween, 


So they but sleep with God.”’ Ii. F. A. 
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III. 


E had many notable visitors from “ the world,” among whom were ex- 
Governors Marcy, Seward, Young, Clark, and Seymour; the Hon. Ham- 
ilton Fish; Amasa J. Parker, for whose son the little Shaker girls knitted 
gay worsted mittens; the Patroons of our own county, Livingstons, Schuy- 
lers, etc.; judges, generals, and many prominent persons from Europe; all of 
whom extolled and admired the order and system of our workshops, kitchens 
and laundry, the cultivated farms, the fine cattle, and improved poultry, the 
enormous barns, the churning by steam power, the machinery for washing, the 
unequalled method of drying and packing herbs, and the delicious sweetness 
of the dairy. 

Shakers are no respecters of titles, and if these people had been all crowned 
heads or popes, the Sabbath-day programme and the sharp testimony against 
the flesh would have been exactly the same. We “swelled the sound of the 
gospel” in the ears of our visitors, singing without musical accompaniment 
these words: 

** Nature must, with all its lust, 
Be mortified and slain ; 
And every part throughout the heart 
Be purged from every stain. 


**Come, oh come, and bear your crosses, 
Come confess your filthy lives, 
Hold not back for men nor oxen, 
Or for husbands, or for wives.”’ 


Sometimes our introductions to these “ world’s” dignitaries were rather 
embarrassing, for often we had no warning of their coming until they sudden- 
ly appeared upon us in our places of business. Many a sober judge has en- 
countered a blushing young Shakeress beliind a door, whither she had fied to 
escape the trying ordeal of manipulating into loaves nearly a half ton of dough. 
I myself well remember one day when Miss Amelia Murray, maid of honor to 
Queen Victoria, paid us a visit. (I was a young girl then, and it was my week 
to help the sisters in the kitchen.) Dinner was over and had been cleared 
away; the great marble sinks were scoured to brightness; the water faucets 
looked like burnished gold, and the baking, cooking, and dining rooms were 
miracles of neatness, while all around was repose and quietness. At the mo- 
ment I was in the midst of a piece of mischief; for I had stolen slyly into 
the kitchen after everything had been cleaned and put up, and was exercising 
my skill in making some sweet cakes with which to regale my particular cro- 
nies. My hands were vainly striving to make the sticky dough look “ right,” 
when I heard the cheery voice of Brother Frederic, the Shaker lawyer, explain- 
ing the arrangements of the dining-hall, and asking some one to guess the age 
of the dining-tables. 

“T am not a New England woman,” responded a pleasant voice, ‘and 
must refer the ‘ guessing’ problem to his Honor.” 

Away I flew to the “ flour-room,” carrying the bow] of dough, and intend- 
ing to hide in one of the large bins. But they were all full of flour, and 
there I stood shaking, when Brother Frederic introduced “‘ Amelia, Governor 
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Seymour and lady. And this,” continued he, with a waggish smile, pointing 
to me, ‘‘is the chief cook of the order.” As a “ believer” I would not have 
minded facing the Queen herself in a becoming manner, for I thought it more 
of an honor to be a Shaker than a queen, But now, in this fix, I knew by the 
twinkling of their eyes that the company understood * the situation,” and Miss 
Murray gravely inquired if I were making pound cake or queen’s cake. 

‘Nay, it is crony cake,” I answered, crimson to my finger tips with shame, 
and was most thankful when they laughed and went away. 

What a plain little body seemed Miss Murray, in her short black gown, and 
with her face lighted up with health and good humor. 

Sometimes the Shakers were annoyed by false stories circulated by mis- 
chievous people in the adjacent cities. At one time it was reported that we, 
the little Shaker children, were pale, unhealthy, and kept in Wisdom’s Valley 
against our wills. The society at once invited the Governor and Legislature to 
inspect the schools and question the children. It was a bitter cold day when 
they arrived. After a hearty lunch they walked over to the school-house. The 
moment the head of the procession appeared, my sister Minnette cried out: 
“Quick, quick, girls! every one of you pinch your cheeks, for here come the 
world’s strut-bugs.” We pinched hard, and presented sucii an array of rosy 
cheeks that the doctor who accompanied the legislators set them laughing by 
declaring that we were better subjects for the butcher than the doctor. One of 
the company told Brother Frederic that Minnette would never become a demure 
Shakeress—he had talked with her and made her eyes sparkle by tales of 
the great world, and the city of her birth; and I believe the eldresses were of 
the same opinion, after she had been detected in making her bright metal 
drinking-basin serve a double purpose by reflecting the boys who sat on the op- 
posite side of the dining-hall. 

The first order in the Society at Wisdom’s Valley was composed chiefly of 
members who had been educated there from childhood. The fourth order con- 
tained married people and all those who had reached maturity before embrac- 
ing Shakerism. After these have lived for some time in the “ gathering or- 
der” they are eligible to be tranferred into another family or order. ‘Those 
of the first order are expected to conduct themselves with strict regard to the 
rules; those who live from infancy in the Community must set an example 
worthy to be followed by “new believers.” It was in this first order that I 
lived. All kinds of characters were represented among us—the humorous, the 
grave, the eccentric, the educated, the ignorant, the refined, and the abrupt. 
The leopard cannot change his spots, neither can sober drab and broad- 
brim conceal or transform entirely the natural man. How well I recall these 
associates of my youth; many of them, too, with tender and respectful memo- 
ry. There was the old elder who had been a soldier in the war of 1812, also a 
local wit, an editor, and preacher. How full of humorous incident were his 
stories of his life before ‘embracing the testimony,” and afterward when he 
became a Shaker missionary to the far West. ‘There were Brother Dean and 
Brother Mortal, both aged Shakers—the one a Whig the other a Democrat in 
political principles—who would, ‘contrary to order,” argue hotly, as world’s 
politicians are wont to do, in advocacy of the principles and leaders they ad- 
mired. Brother Mortal was a fiery little man, quick to resent opposition, impla- 
cable to an opponent, with a head like a huge oak knob covered with thick 
gray moss, and small, keen, flashing gray eyes under a rugged and furrowed 
brow. One of his legs was shorter than the other, and when he labored under 
excitement he would try to stretch and lengthen it by standing on tiptoe. He 
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was from Georgia, and would give his opinion upon “Thurlow Stink Weed, 
Billy Seaweed, and the black abolitionists.” ‘That Beecher-Stowe book,” 
he said—meaning ‘“‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin ”—‘is a nest of a cockatrice; it ain’t 
fit for even you snips of gals to read. The idea of making a saint out of an old 
nigger!” Let me explain here that “chattel slavery” was abhorrent to the 
Shakers. Consequently when “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was making a stir in the 
world because it portrayed the cruelty of slavery, the end for once was allowed 
to sanctify the means, and although its love scenes were altogether objection- 
able, the book was yet allowed to be read in Wisdom’s Valley. How eagerly 
Joy and I devoured its pages! And how astonished we were at the expressions 
of Brother Mortal. A colored sister lived in the second order, and when the 
two families met at the meeting-house on Sabbath day, she sadly annoyed the 
Georgia brother by standing in the ranks “’long side of white folks.” He was, 
indeed, a character and a natural politician. When he was eighty years of age 
and before I left Wisdom’s Valley, he began writing new laws and a constitu- 
tution for the society, fearlessly advocating the election of officers by vote, and 
thereby causing a doubt in the minds of the ministry and elders of his sound- 
ness in the faith of Shakerism, and I think it would not have astonished some 
of the believers if he had returned to the “‘ beggarly elements” of the world at 
the age of four score to fight the battles of the ‘* Little Giant.” 

We children were quick to discern, oddities, and, though forbidden to pass 
comments, had ridiculous epithets for those we disliked. The Uriah Heep-ish 
elders we called “ Squatterdaubs,” and the oddities ‘* Truddleduds.” 

Brother Train, who had charge of the boys, was a Truddledud. He always 
took a long nap on Sunday, enjoining perfect silence upon the boys. On one 
oceasion when this order was forgotten, in an exciting game of battledoor and 
shuttlecock with pillows and brooms, Brother Train burst into the room, his 
red head ornamented with feathers, and with an open hymn-book upside down 
began— 

** The devil’s come down, and he’s raging around, 
Knowing short is the time of his reign.’’ 
In an instant Claude, a mischief-loving, handsome boy, broke in with— 
** He’s got a red head, and has just come from bed, 
And we hope he’tl go back there again.’’ 

This impudent impromptu set the boys tittering, and so confounded Brother 
Train that he let fall his hymn-book and hurried out of the room. Claude—of 
whom we shall hear again—grew up to be the handsomest man and the 
greatest wit and sweetest poet in Wisdom’s Valley. 

The best cook in Wisdom’s Valley was Sister Merey—a round, fat dumpling 
of a woman—who was never so happy as when stufting great wedges of pie 
into the hard little fists of the boys, and giving us girls “chunks of cake.” 
Iler “ natural affections,” which we were all directed to suppress, went out to 
the children, and little Joy, my dear friend, was one of her especial pets. She 
was, indeed, the very embodiment of good humor, but also a conscientious 
Shaker and thought it wrong “to hold a grudge agin any of her gospel breth- 
ren and sisters;” so she could not either acknowledge or entertain the detest- 
ation she would otherwise have felt against Brother Eben, who was severe 
sometimes even up to cruelty with his young charges. Moreover he was a 
“ Grahamite,” and would have half starved the boys if Sister Mercy had not 
interfered. She was willing that he should half starve himself on brown bread 
and water, but she conjured him with tears in her eyes not to commit the 
heinous sin of starving any oue but himself! Inasmuch as the Wisdom’s Val- 
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ley believers believed in setting an abundance of food before both old and young, 
he found other obstructionists to his theory than even the well-fed Sister Mercy, 
and probably would have succeeded better with his Grahamism on “ Holy 
Mount,” where he and Elder Frederic Evans might have broken the icy waters 
with mercury at twenty-four degrees below zero, and changed the menu to 
grits and bread and water 4 la Graham. But the apoplexy he had predicted 
for Sister Mercy brought him himself to death, while that good old soul still 
lives, and her nearly eighty years have fairly smoothed her face. 

Shaker boys doing mischief were sharply served. At one time some 
elders and eldresses were visiting us from a distant society, and Brother 
Eben, who then had charge of the boys, said to them, “I am going to escort 
the strangers through the orchard. Keep quietly at your work, grafting and 
pruning; be seen and not heard.” 

But they had discovered a humble-bee’s nest, and just before the visitors 
came they were in full cry, broad-brims off, chasing the king bee through the 
adjoining buckwheat field, headed by Russell, a handsome rosy-cheeked lad. 
‘Keep him down! keep him down! don’t let him rise!” shouted Russell, 
while the rest lauzhed and hurrahed, trampling down the buckwheat, forgetting 
the visitors, Brother Eben, all the world, in their eager pursuit. 

Russell secured the prize, and borrowed another hat to keep “the king” a 
prisoner, while an exultant circle formed around him. 

‘Hear the king bee buzz, boys; just hear him buzz!” said he in low, meas- 
ured, but triumphant tones, as the poor bee went booming and humming 
round the hat; and all this while Brother Eben was escorting the visitors 
through the deserted orchard. 

Not a word was said that day, and the boys assured each other with joyous 
giggles that Brother Eben had been so busy bragging about his superior 
method of grafting that he never missed them. But that night after the boys 
were in bed Brother Eben entered the long sleeping-room. Going up to Rus- 
sell he cried out, as if he had just made a discovery, ‘ Ha, boys, here’s the king 
bee!” This woke Russell, who, starting up, was greeted with the cut of a whip, 
and “ Keep him down! keep him down! don’t let him rise!” shouted Brother 
Eben, as blow after blow fell upon the shoulders of the poor little Shaker. 
With sobs and screams he begged for mercy, but all he got was the lash, while 
Brother Eben, imitating his low triumphant tones in the field, repeated, “ Boys, 
hear the king bee buzz! just hear him buzz!” The rest of the transgressors 
cowered in terror under their bed-clothes, holding their pillows over the like- 
liest places of attack. It was no use wishing themselves—as they did—at the 
North Pole, for before long every boy was piteously roaring and “ buzzing” 
in chorus. 

Many years after, Russell, with others whom Brother Eben had ill-treated, 
left the society and threatened to prosecute him. He was, therefore, exiled for 
several years to a distant community of Shakers, to escape the consequences 
of their revenge. This, it is but justice for me to say, was the only case of 
cruelty of which I ever heard in Wisdom’s Valley. 


IV. 

YEARS passed, and Sister Minnette was now a beautiful girl of sixteen. She 
had graduated from the children’s order, and was appointed an assistani 
teacher. One very warm summer's day strolling listlessly she passed the 
boundary prescribed for a sister to walk alone, and, feeling weary, neared the 
wood to rest. Taking off bonnet and cap and the oppressive fillet that bound 
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her golden hair, she threw the liberated tresses to the winds and gave herself 
up to reverie. The noisy brook’s sound, which had once been like childhood’s 
merry laughter, had a solemn and monotonous tone, and to-day did not mirror 
her happy face. The balmy air was filled with the frankincense of willow, 
birch, spruce, and pine, and the grassy fields, inlaid with bright star blossoms, 
were bringing their offerings of delicate perfume on the wings of the breeze. 
The rugged hills were dotted with snow-white lambs, and two love-birds were 
building their nest near by, fluttering and chirping to each other of their future 
happiness, regardless of her existence. Nature’s voice was lifted up in praise 
to Nature’s God, and the smallest creatures seemed created to love. 

A shadow fell like a light cloud obscuring the sun, and raising her eyes she 
was startled by the loved image that had occupied her thoughts. It was the 
young brother Theodore. In an instant she thought of her disordered hair, for 
if it were a sin to expose her tresses to the eldest and plainest brother, how 
much more sinful to the young and handsome presence before her. 

Before she could resume her cap he detained her hand, and told her that he 
would ever see her thus; that cap or fillet never restrained such golden wealth ; 
and begged for one bright link, for on the morrow he should depart from Wis- 
dom’s Valley, to make his own destiny. He told her that her young life was 
barren of the joys so dear to youth, and then pictured the brilliant figures of 
his soul’s best hope in clear colors; but that soul would endure an age of agony 
until her sweet eyes imparted one ray of hope, and told him she was not indif- 
ferent to his love. 

Minnette, trembling with exquisite joy, cast the anchor of hope for his fond 
heart to cling to, and he, enraptured, begged for a touch of her sweet lips, the 
remembrance of which would make speed more quickly the hours which must 
intervene before the consummation of their perfect happiness. Minnette re- 
volted at this rash request. Never, never, on consecrated ground would she 
consent to be kissed by masculine lips! Why, the green summer leaves would 
blush to autumn’s crimson! and the very birds would sing of their secret. So, 
fervently pressing her hand, he hastened away, and was soon lost from sight in 
the thick wood. 

Minnette sat like one entranced. The low summer breeze seemed like a 
wandering minstrel’s love lay. The brook lost its solemn tone, and now 
plashed merrily over the mossy stones in echoing joy to every pulsation of her 
heart. Hills, trees, and flowers, earth, sky, and sunlight, all calmly bright and 
beautiful. She felt she could be happy now without the world with its gayeties 
and youthful pleasures, if he would only remain with her in Wisdom’s Valley ; 
no sacrifice would be too great to be endured; the meanest drudgery would 
become refined, and homely labor a pleasure, so he remained unchanged and 
continued true to his allegiance. 

But no such thought took shape in young Theodore’s restless mind. He 
longed to be free from the trammels of such bondage, and claim Minnette as 
his own under circumstances more favorable to love's delightful rapture. The 
lengthened shadows warned Minnette of her long absence; if she is missed 
questions will arise difficult to answer. Walking rapidly by a long avenue of 
locust trees which skirted the road, seemingly treading on air, her glad spirits 
fell to zero as she encountered the cold penetrating gaze of Elder Buckram 
standing like a statue among the trees! 

The next day Theodore turned his back on Shakerism; and, it being Satur- 
day, at the evening service there was a powerful testimony against reprobates 
in particular, and a sort of crusade against the heathen world in general. One 
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bright link that had completed the singing circle was missing. The detach- 
ment was brought about by the argus-eyed elder’s reporting to the eldresses 
that the had seen Minnette talking to the reprobate Theodore Meacham. 

After it is known that a person is determined to leave the Society, he or she 
is not permitted to associate or worship with the Believers; therefore Minnette 
was kept in durance until the arrival of our aunt, to whom she had sent a mes- 
sage by her lover. In a few days Aunt Sarah arrived, but she said nothing 
about the ‘‘ reprobate,” who, however, had implored her to hasten and convey 
her niece from the Society, and who had boldly confessed his love in such 
ardent terms that he had convinced her of his earnestness, But she had some- 
what dampened his ardor by telling him her niece was young, and very inex- 
perienced, and that she might have some romantic, foolish ideas of love which 
perhaps she might see the folly of after mingling with the people of the world. 

I was permitted to bid my sister farewell, accompanied by the Senior El- 
dress, Orangia. ‘Conduct yourself, my dear child,” said Eldress Orangia, 
“like the true Believer that Sister Thankful says you are; don’t mind your 
sister’s tears—you will be far happier without her; your spiritual sisters in the 
gospel love you far more than she does. Let your spirit sing triumphant songs 
over the power of sin.” 

Profiting by this soothing counsel, I solemnly informed my sister that she 
was rushing toward a precipice of destruction; that the floods of tribulation 
would overwhelm her; her happiness would be blasted in this life, her hopes 
of salvation in the next, and a good deal more of the same; to all of which 
she replied: ‘‘ The only pang I shall feel, dear sister, is the separation from 
you and a few others in the society who are dear tome. My dear pious aunt 
will guide my inexperienced steps in the world I am about to enter, and if ever 
I attain to her goodness, and to that of our dear dead mother, I am sure Mother 
Ann herself cannot reject me.” 

The carriage was waiting, and I was coldly admonished to say “ farewell.” 
Eldress Orangia stood by, to see that I did not exhibit too much “ natural 
affection” ; so, proudly choking down my tears, I embraced my aunt and sister 
and hurried from the ‘“ office.” 

Some months after, my sister wrote me a letter informing me that she was the 
proud and happy wife of Theodore Meacham, the recusant brother of our society. 
The thought was like a nightmare on my mind. I fancied the beautiful girl speed- 
ily transformed into a wrinkled hag, because remorse of conscience, gnawing 
like a vulture at her heart, would give her no peace for what she had done. I 
was taught to believe that reprobate Believers were not only condemned to 
everlasting punishment hereafter, but that they also could not enjoy the pleas- 
ures of life here, and would gladly craw] back on their knees, if they could only 
regain their lost position among the “chosen few.” 

A good Shaker must always bear testimony in meeting against “ the flesh ” 
(by which is meant love for the opposite sex), without blushing or looking dis- 
concerted. Vigorously shaking and stamping their feet, they must shout, “I 
hate the flesh!” or, “I hate my carnal nature!” This is very hard and mor- 
tifying for young girls, especially if there be a young brother present for whom 
they have a preference—which liking they are bound also to confess. The 
elders often use terms extremely unrefined in their zeal on the subject of celibacy, 
as many visitors to our society can attest. 

It really seemed as if Satan stalked abroad at this time in Wisdom’s Val- 
ley; for, soon after the defection of Minnette and Theodore, the society was 
shaken to its foundation by the elopement of Brother Claude, one of the very 
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bulwarks of their order, with Isabella, a beautiful girl of seventeen, whom I 
have described in a former chapter, when she was a pretty and high-spirited 
child. To make the affair stil more tragical, Lily, a little, gentle, delicate 
sister, discovered, with bewildered despair, that she too loved Brother Claude 
with a hopeless passion, and could no longer profess the faith of a Believer. 
She must make her miserable confession, and depart forever from the place 
with its haunting associations and memories. 

Oh, what a powerful and vehement testimony was made in the next meet- 
ing against the powers of darkness, which had fallen like a black pall over the 
saints! Satan himself was among them, and doing his worst! Elder Free- 
dom declared that the very air was thick and polluted. Oh. the unmortified 
doings! If there were any within the sound of his voice who loved the world, 
the flesh, and the devil better than their home in Zion, let them depart at once, 
and relieve the faithful of their noisome presence! 

“ Awake, Believers!” he shouted, “‘awake from your lethargy! bear a 
sharp testimony against the ungodly, who have deceived the faithful, maturing 
their wicked plans right amidst gospel influences, and with Zion’s trumpets re- 
sounding in their ears.” 

Then, with a “ forward and back,” we dolorously chanted this knell—sol- 
emn and terrible words to the ears of a Believer: 

“‘T’ll spend my days in tribulation, 
Doing all the good I can; 
In my hours of meditation 
I'll sense the fallen state of man. 


**T’ll sense the awful situation 
Of the souls that turn away; 
They lose all hopes of their salvation, 
For them Believers cannot pray.” 


On hearing this fearful consequence of apostasy, poor little Lily, dizzy and 
faint, crept out of the meeting. The next day, with her hopeless love for 
Claude, but a trembling faith that God would pity and protect her if she did 
her duty in the world, she left the society forever. 

A week after there appeared the following notice, copied from a Syracuse 
paper, in the Albany “ Journal”: 

Last week a unique wedding was celebrated at the residence of the Hon. 8. 8S. S—, 
the parties being Mr. Claude Diamond and Miss Isabella Price, both recently members of 
the Shaker Society near Albany. They were married, by the wish of the bride, who 
thought her Diamond all the ornament required, in the plain garb of the Community. 
The bride was given away by her uncle, the Hon. 8S. 8. S——. She is a lovely girl of 
seventeen, and her noble-looking husband is in all the vigor and pride of manhood, and 
seemed to regard his treasure as ‘‘ a pearl of great price, far above rubies.”’ 


After the elopement, a great gloom settled upon Wisdom’s Valley. The 
younger members thought that the whole society would cease, but the older 
Believers were not so faithless. Many were the spiritual pills we had to swal- 
low; many the solemn injunctions to take up our crosses and batter down 
Satan. The sisters especially were admonished. Though called the weaker 
vessels, it was surprising, they were told, how much one weak vessel could 
bring about. They were exhorted that if they suspected a brother of feeble 
faith by detecting any ‘‘ unmertified ” looks in their direction, they should im- 
mediately expose him, thereby strengthening their own souls. 

We were now to receive a brother from the “ drafting” order to fill the 
13 
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place of the recusant brother Claude, and the young sisters observed that 
the new brother was a tall, handsome man, with piercing blue eyes and regu- 
lar features, but haughty, reserved, and silent. At the first meeting, when 
expected to “ speak his faith,” he might have been a marble statue for aught 
that he uttered. The young sisters wondered what had induced him to em- 
brace the faith, and Minerva, a fine-looking sister, remarked: “I do hope 
I shall not have to sit opposite that block of marble in union meeting.” 

This was the only social observance of the society. Two or three evenings 
in the week the brethren and sisters sat in long formal rows, about three feet 
apart, and conversed, or recited any new song which they had composed or 
received from other societies. 

As if in answer to her hope, Eldress Orangia entered the school-room the 
next day and said: ‘Sister Minerva, I wish to speak with you in private.” 

“‘ Better smooth those ‘ flesh gutters’ out of your cap,” whispered a young 
sister. “If Eldress Orangia takes an ‘ obsquint’ at those worldly prinks, 
she'll ‘ pare your tender corns’ for you.” 

But there was nothing to fear, for the eldress said: “I believe, Sister Mi- 
nerva, I can place confidence in you. You are a suitable sister to take charge 
of Brother Earnest’s clothes, to mend them, knit his stockings, and to sit op- 
posite to him in the union meetings. Show this young brother, by your strict 
observance of the rules, that he has done well in electing to journey heaven- 
ward with the chosen few. Ineed not remind you that you are not to go to 
his room unless accompanied by an older sister. Five minutes, with the door 
open, is all that is required, should it be necessary to consult him on the sub- 
ject of his wearing apparel. Do you understand?” 

** Yea,” said Sister Minerva. 

The young sisters asked her, on her return, if the eldress’s razor was sharp 
and keen, or dull and excruciating; but Minerva was dumb as the Sphinx. 

Union meeting came, and Sister Minerva seated herself opposite Brother 
Earnest, with a discreet and solemn face. She looked at the brother, but the 
brother gazed on the floor. Other meetings came and went, and poor Minerva 
had to “support union” at a dead “stand-still,” while the rest abused the 
world and sustained each other up in the faith. 

At last Minerva, with flashing eyes, addressed the Believer on one side of 
Brother Earnest, and an animated discussion took place upon the delight a 
thorough education would give a Believer; for Sister Minerva would have 
eagerly studied the languages, instrumental music, and classical literature, if 
she had been permitted. “It does us great discredit,” she warmly urged, “to 
allow the world to think that an ignorant person makes a better Believer than 
one who is learned.” 

Brother Earnest raised his eyes, which seemed to emit flashes of delight. 
The marble man became quick with life! electric fire went out from him to 
her, as he bowed his head, and said in a sweet, low voice, with a slightly for- 
eign accent, “I ask your forgiveness for misjudging you. I thought I had 
come among those who tock no pleasure in literature.” 

What a momentous change for the young sister! Little did she care that 
she was afterward severely rebuked “ for talking like a world’s person.” 

“Yea,” said Sister Chloe, severely looking at the new brother, “we old 
Believers can't sanction sich talk between Minervy and you. La! when I was 
a gal, I was diligent in my callin’, a-cardin’ and a-spinnin’, and my sperit was 
so strong agin the flesh that I felt like tearing the side of the house down! 
I didn’t have no time to talk about books and world’s music, but I sang 
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good gospel songs; yea, they was full of the balm of Gilead.” Then witha 
flourish of her arms, as if she were seizing a refractory bull by the horns, the 
valiant old soul tuned up loudly: 
Keep the fire a-burning, 
Keep the wheel a-turning, 
Never mind the squirming 
Of the Old Deceiver. 
He’s got to feel the strong rack, 
He’s got to stand a-w-a-y back, 
He cannot walk the pure track 
Of a good Believer, 

Brother Earnest listened respectfully to this lovely hymn, and turned again 
into marble. Sister Minerva was enjoined to take up a fuller cross, and cru- 
cify “her carnal nater,” which she did by recalling to mind, as Sister Chloe 
walked off, the little English Shaker girl’s definition of the word “ perfora- 
tion:” “ An ’ole made (maid) with a long sharp point.” 





V. 


My dear friend Joy and I were each fifteen years of age when we were 
removed from the children’s order, and became young sisters in the place of 
Isabella and Lily. We were two happy little Shakeresses, who knew nothing 
of the world nor “ the allurements thereof.” A fresh palm-leaf bonnet, with a 
swiss muslin curtain and a brown worsted “ meeting gown,’ made the summit 
of our bliss. We had been trained to regular habits and immaculate purity of 
mind and body; and with perfect health and exuberant spirits, we enjoyed 
every moment of our simple lives. We were romantic little Believers, caring 
more for fhe crisp curling waters in the brook, the flowers and singing-birds, 
than for the learning which Sister Minerva urged us to acquire, spite of old 
Sister Chloe’s remonstrance, * You ain’t a-teaching them gals the doctrine of 
Mother Ann’s gospel, Minervy.” But she was mistaken, for a more bigoted 
Believer than I was at that time was not to be found in Wisdom’s Valley. 

One summer afternoon, as I was sitting by the window, I saw, slowly walk- 
ing up Willow avenue, the tall drooping figure of my great-aunt. I sprang 
up, and was hastening out of the door to meet her, but was so sharply asked 
where I was going that I returned to my desk without making any reply. 
Sister Clarissa went to my aunt, and rudely told her that nobody wanted to see 
her in Wisdom’s Valley; that they had hoped she would never be so bold as to 
come there again. ‘ Daughtie loves the brethren and sisters far better than 
any mere flesh relation,” she added; “she is of a different turn of mind from 
Minnette; the world has no charm for a true Believer, and you had better go 
at once.” 

But my aunt appealed to Eldress Orangia, assuring her that she would do 
nothing to induce me to leave; and after some hours I was permitted to go to 
her, choking down my emotion as best I could. 

As Eldress Orangia believed in my undying faith, she allowed me to walk 
out to the burying-ground alone with my aunt, The road to it was hilly and 
rugged, and we stopped to rest in a pretty rustic arbor by the wayside. 

“ Daughtie,” said my aunt in a solemn tone, “ this is the last time in all pro- 
bability that I shall come to you. I am an old woman; I have outlived my 
generation, and am now waiting to be gathered in by the Lord of the harvest. 
The small sum of money I placed on interest before bringing you here has in- 
creased three times the original amount. If you feel that you will never have 
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cause to reject the faith in which you have been educated, I will arrange that 
you may draw the money out when you are eighteen years of age. Are you 
happy, my child?” 

“Oh, yea, very, very happy, Aunt.” 

“You are sure that you will always remain?” 

“ Always, Aunt, as a true Believer; ” and as I looked lovingly at my rela- 
tive’s bowed form, a secret desire to convert this aged pilgrim at the eleventh 
hour entered my heart. True, she would never attain to such purity and 
heights of bliss as those who had dwelt from childhood among the Believers, 
who had offered the first ripe fruits of their souls unto God. But to encourage 
her if she was contemplating such a blessed rest, I said: ‘* Aunt, I have often 
heard Sister Myra observe that you felt to her like one of the first-born, and 
that she was sure you were an excellent world’s woman and lived up to your 
best light and knowledge; and J think that you rank next to a Believer.” 

At this overwhelming compliment my aunt smiled, and rising, we walked 
on to the graveyard, pausing before Mother Ann Lee’s simple tombstone. 

“Here lies the truly blessed mother of the New Creation!” I exclaimed 
with enthusiasm. 

_ “ Nevertheless, she was a poor mortal like ourselves, and at the resurrec- 
tion will be judged for the deeds done in the body.” 

“We do not believe in the resurrection, Aunt. The Bible is improperly 
translated. It means the resurrection of souls. It is a ridiculous belief that 
we shall rise as we were in the body.” 

“Oh, child,” urged my aunt, “‘ what did Jesus say to Thomas after he had 
risen from the grave? ‘Reach hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and 
reach hither thy hand, and thrust it into my side: and be not faithless, but be- 
lieving.’ ‘A spirit has not flesh and bones, as ye see me havye.’” 

“Yea, Aunt, those are the words Christ used—‘as ye see me have.’ You 
will observe that he does not say, ‘A spirit has not flesh and bones as I 
have,’ but ‘as ye see me have.’ The original Greek word is not the common 
word for ‘see’; it implies a mental perception, equivalent to our ‘ consider,’ or 
‘contemplate,’ or ‘ apprehend,’ ” 

** But,” said my aunt, “‘ how do you construe this passage, ‘ For the hour 
is coming in which all that are in the graves shall come forth’? ” 

“But the original word is not ‘graves,’ it signifies ‘places of remem- 
brance’; and Jesus used this expression in a figurative sense, to show that the 
time is coming in which all the fallen race will be brought to a ‘remem- 
brance ’ or consideration of their lost state. The sound of the everlasting gos- 
pel will wake them up, either to the resurrection of life, by honestly confessing 
their sins, or the resurrection of damnation, by refusing the offer of mercy. 
That is our belief of the Day of Judgment. It will be gradual and progressive, 
until a final separation be made between good and evil. Then Antichrist shall 
no longer deceive mankind, and they who embrace Christ’s second appearing 
shall shine forth, and increase from glory to glory through the endless ages of 
eternity.” 

My aunt listened in silence, and I, full of the hope of converting her, con- 
tinued: “‘ Aunt, you cannot believe that the old bones lying here will ever rise 
again. Flesh and blood can’t enter the kingdom of God. Jesus’s appearing 
in the flesh is no evidence that he really possessed a body, any more than his 
appearing to John as having seven horns and seven eyes is any proof that he 
was such a creature. Must God forever bear in his body the marks of Jewish 

barbarity? Must his faithful martyrs who have suffered all manner of abuse on 
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their bodies remain in the same condition? Just think what grotesque figures 
they would make in heaven!” 

“Daughter, daughter!” cried my aunt in astonishment, “ what irreverent, 
blasphemous sentiments! Had your dead mother known that your mind and 
heart would be fed with such poisonous food, she would have left her children 
to battle with the hardships of life, even if they had been an hundred-fold great- 
er than she was forced to endure.” 

“Oh, Aunt,” I returned, “ you will not receive Mother Ann’s gospel from 
me, and I had so hoped that the Scriptures which you love might be fulfilled. 
‘Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained strength.’ 
But I am sure you will have a chance in the next world. Mother Ann’s spir- 
itual instruments tell me that my own dear mother is now a believer in heaven, 
although her crown of glory is less beautiful than the crowns of those who have 
been of the ‘chosen few’ from infancy in this life. But now that she is not a 
world’s woman I can sing with joy the words: 

** Oh, the sweet name of mother, with rapture it fills me, 
For the sound of true liberty ’s there ; 
For Mother Ann Lee so holy, so Christ-like and lowly, 
Is the mother of all mothers to me. 


** You may sing of nature’s kindness, its parents all tenderness, 
Such sounds have lost their charms upon me ; 
But the mother whose Christ-way will teach me, and from every stain bleach me, 
Is the mother of all mothers to me.”’ 

“Little fanatic!” exclaimed my aunt, ‘do you know that history tells slan- 
derous tales of this woman?” 

“Yes, and that goes to confirm her goodness. In Christ’s second appear- 
ing Mother Ann received Christ’s spirit; her soul was thus purified, and she 
actually led the way out of our wicked nature in order to manifest the spirit of 
Christ in the female line; and, as we believe in a female godhead, the image 
and likeness of the Eternal Mother was found in Mother Ann, who is the first- 
born daughter alluded to in Psalm xly. 9, 10, precisely as the image and like- 
ness of the Eternal Father was formed in Jesus the first-born Son. She is the 
true bride of the Lamb and the mother of all the children of Christ.” 

I went on breathlessly with all I could remember of our doctrine and belief, 
which I had learned from the book called ‘The Millennial Church,” until my 
aunt, shocked beyond further endurance, raised her hand on high, and solemn- 
ly uttered these words from her Bible: “*There is no other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved but the name of Jesus 
Christ.’ God grant, my child, that when you are a little older you may be 
able to see cause to reject the dreadful errors you have embraced.” 

The bell rang now to call me in. While we were walking back my aunt 
told me that Claude and Isabella had been to visit Minnette; that poor little 
Lily was staying with some relative in Massachusetts; that when Claude had 
acquired a home of his own he intended to invite Lily to live with them. My 
aunt asked if I had received the presents which my sailor brother Clarence 
had sent me. I answered shortly, for I did not like to tell that I had been 
obliged to paste coarse dark-blue paper over the gay pictures on the work-box, 
and had resigned the pretty stuffed birds and trinkets to the eldresses as 
worldly toys and not suitable for a Believer to keep. The eldresses said that 
I would make much better spiritual progress without them. The next day my 
dear old aunt bade me farewell. I never saw her again, for not long after her 
journey in this life was ended. 





SUGGESTIONS OF THE PAST. 


JOHN TYLER’S ADMINISTRATION. 


HE Federal Constitution provides that on the death or removal of the 
President, the Vice-President “shall succeed to the powers and duties of 
the executive office.” More than half a century had elapsed after the forma- 
tion of the Government, before this clause in the fundamental law was submit- 
ted to a practical test. Eight Presidents had filled the Executive chair, each of 
whom had served out the term for which he was elected, and such a contin- 
gency as a vacancy in the office, by death or otherwise, seems never to have 
been contemplated. Hence the candidates for Vice-President had been nomi- 
nated chiefly with reference to their fitness to preside in the Senate, without re- 
gard to their qualifications to fill the office of President. The Vice-President 
was generally a concession to the minority of the party, and he had no substan- 
tial influence in the administration of the Government. He was in the position 
of a minister without a portfolio, and his duties, as described by Mr. Calhoun, 
were to preside in the Senate and wait for dead men’s shoes. Franklin, in the 
Convention which framed the Constitution, proposed that he be denominated 
His Superfluous Highness. Then there is a natural antipathy between the heir 
apparent and the prime minister, and the members of the Cabinet are gener- 
ally inclined to repel the interference of the Vice-President with the operations 
of the Government. Therefore it is that a Vice-President, on assuming the of- 
fice of President on the death of the incumbent, to which he succeeds by virtue 
of the constitutional provision, necessarily encounters many obstacles and em- 
barrassments to which an elected President is not subjected. 

General Harrison died four weeks after his inauguration, and, without mo- 
nition or warning of any kind, Mr. Tyler found himself called upon to fill the 
office of President of the United States. He had been placed on the ticket with 

yeneral I[arrison, after the nomination was declined by Mr. Southard of New 

Jersey and Mr. Tallmadge of New York, without much inquiry as to his polit- 
ical principles or the degree of his sympathy with the views and purposes of 
the Whig party. He had been Governor of Virginia, and had served in both 
branches of Congress, where he was chiefly distinguished by his earnest devo- 
tion to the heresies of the State rights politicians of the South. He was a warm 
admirer of Mr. Calhoun, and had stood alone in the Senate in opposition to the 
Force bill of General Jackson, a measure intended for the suppression of nullifi- 
eation in South Carolina. He had united with his colleague Mr. Tazewell 
and Mr. Calhoun in opposition to General Jackson, and this had brought him 
into codperation with Mr. Clay and his associates of the Whig party. But he 
was naturally a Democrat in feeling and principle, and hostile to the leading 
features of the Whig creed. He was in favor of a revenue tariff, of the sub- 
treasury system instead of a national bank, and generally of a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution rather than the loose and more liberal interpretation of 
that instrument which characterized the opponents of the Democracy. 

All this was fully known to the gentlemen who constituted the Cabinet of 
General Harrison, and they were filled with apprehension and alarm when his 
death opened the way for the accession of Mr. Tyler. This feeling was par- 
taken generally, in a greater or less degree, by the Whigs throughout the coun- 
try, and especially by those who had served with him in the Senate, and were 
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thus made familiar with his moral and mental idiosyncrasies. Samuel L. 
Southard, a gentleman of great intellectual vigor, and distinguished for his per- 
spicacity and acumen as well as his knowledge of men, was much concerned at 
the death of Harrison, and in a conversation with this writer the morning the sad 
news reached New York, confidently predicted the disastrous consequences 
which that catastrophe brought upon the Whig party. His language was alike 
prophetic and impressive, to wit: ‘‘ We have lost the fruits of ten years’ labor. 
What incomprehensible fatuity in the Convention to nominate John Tyler for 
Vice-President! I kaow him thoroughly. He is a well-meaning man, of fair 
capacity and patriotic intentions, but full of the narrowest Virginia abstrac- 
tions, and has no sympathy with the principles or purposes of the men who 
elected him to office. We shall see the Whig party distracted and overthrown, 
and the Democrats return to power, before the end of two years, as the inevita- 
ble consequence of Harrison’s death.” 

Mr. Tyler was at his residence in Williamsburg, Virginia, when General 
Harrison died. He was in Washington, of course, at the time of the inaugura- 
tion, but he remained a short time only, and had little or no intercourse with 
the members of the Cabinet. The measure of an extra session of Congress was 
determined upon, and the Executive proclamation convening the national Legis- 
lature was issued without consultation with him. The Cabinet had no pre- 
cedent for its action in this supreme exigency. But, with Mr. Webster at its 
head, the Executive Council embraced some of the wisest and most experienced 
statesmen in the nation. Mr. Ewing was Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Bell 
was Secretary of War, Mr. Badger Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Crittenden At- 
torney-General, and Mr. Granger Postmaster-General. A messenger was 
promptly despatched to Mr. Tyler announcing the event that was to work such 
a change in his position and fortune. Meantime, the Cabinet was almost con- 
stantly in consultation, deliberating upon the course to be pursued, discussing 
the character of Mr. Tyler, and endeavoring to arrive at some satisfactory con- 
clusion in respect to the relations that were to obtain between the nominal head 
of the Administration and the gentlemen whom the great Whig leaders, rather 
than General Harrison, had placed in charge of the several departments of the 
Government. Messrs. Webster, Ewing, and Crittenden had served in Congress 
with Mr. Tyler, and while they had no reason to anticipate his hearty codpera- 
tion in the measures which the Whigs intended to initiate, they were confident 
that he would not interpose the power of the Executive to thwart their designs. 
It was formally resolved by the Cabinet that Mr. Tyler, while he succeeded to 
the powers and duties of the Executive office, pursuant to the constitutional 
provision, should remain Vice-President and perform the functions of Chief 
Magistrate under the title of Acting President. This resolve of the Cabinet of 
General Harrison was communicated to Mr. Tyler before he left his home in 
Virginia. Apprehending that his acquiescence in this view of the Executive 
Council would be in derogation of his constitutional authority as chief executive 
oflicer of the nation, and possibly lead to a question in respect to his salary, he 
determined to assume the title of President, and to assert his right to all the 
dignity and power that belonged to a President elected by the people; and this 
determination was communicated to the Cabinet upon his arrival in Washing- 
ton. This attitude of Mr. Tyler created some apprehension among the great 
functionaries of the Government; but it was felt that he had the power to dis- 
miss them in the event of their resistance to his wishes, and they were con- 
strained to acquiesce in the position he had taken. 
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The great mistake of Mr. Tyler in this emergency consisted in his accept- 
ance of the Cabinet that had fallen to him as part of the inheritance to which 
he succeeded on the death of the President. Perhaps it would have been a 
delicate thing, and in good taste under the circumstances, for the members of 
the Cabinet to tender their resignations. Of course the President would 
have declined to accept them; but thereafter they would have been the Cab- 
inet of Mr. Tyler, and not that of General Harrison. But this formality was 
not observed, and hence the relations of the President and his political family 
were not of that cordial and confidential character which is indispensable to 
the easy and harmonious working of the Government. Still there was no seri- 
ous misunderstanding in the Administration during the time that elapsed be- 
tween the death of General Harrison and the opening of the extra session 
of Congress, a period of about eight weeks. 

A large number of removals and appointments had been made in the month 
that Mr. Harrison lived after his inauguration. The Whigs, coming into power 
for the first time, were clamorous for every place and all the advantages which 
the Government had to bestow. The strife for office was more active and de- 
termined than had ever before been witnessed, and more changes were wrought 
in four weeks than had been made during the whole existence of the Govern- 
ment down to the time of the inauguration of General Jackson in 1829. 

The rivalry and jealousy known to exist between Mr. Clay and Mr. Web- 
ster were fully shared by many of their partisans, and the struggle for the 
more important offices under the Administration was animated, bitter, and pro- 
tracted. Mr. Webster expressed his feelings on the subject by the remark that 
Mr. Clay seemed to suppose that the Whig party had been organized and was 
kept together for no other purpose than to make him President, and that every 
other consideration was to be subordinate to that one object. And this senti- 
ment of dislike and hostility was fully reciprocated by Mr. Clay. 

It was one of the weaknesses of the Whigs to attach undue political import- 
ance to the Federal offices. The New York Collectorship was the great objec- 
tive point both with Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster. The power of the position 
was much exaggerated in popular estimation. The office was then, as now, 
highly lucrative, although the Democrats, at the last session of Congress under 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration, had passed a bill limiting its emoluments to 
six thousand dollars a year. The law was easily evaded, and considerable for- 
tunes have been realized by some of the lucky holders of the office. Mr. Clay’s 
candidate was Robert C. Wetmore, while Mr. Webster insisted upon the ap- 
pointment of his friend Edward Curtis. The contest was a very animated one, 
but the influence of Mr. Webster with General Harrison, as the head of his Cab- 
inet, was too great for Mr. Clay to counteract, and Mr. Curtis was nominated 
to the Senate. Mr. Clay resisted his confirmation with characteristic vehe- 
mence, but he finally passed the ordeal and received his commission. Mr. 
Clay was exceedingly chagrined at the result, and returned to Kentucky at 
the close of the executive session of the Senate vexed and incensed, and threat- 
ening vengeance upon all who had been instrumental in defeating his plans. 
He had been in an uncommonly unamiable mood for some time. He had ac- 
cepted a challenge to mortal combat from Colonel King of Alabama, drawn 
upon him by a personal affront in the Senate, and it required great efforts on 
the part of mutual friends to prevent a resort to the field. 

I have never seen a correct description of the altercation that led to the dif- 
fieulty between these gentlemen. The circumstances of the outbreak in the 
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Senate, upon which the challenge was sent, only partially account for the 
quarrel. The affair had been brewing all through the short session which ter- 
minated with Mr. Van Buren’s administration. The signal triumph of the 
Whigs at the preceding Presidential election had so disheartened the Demo- 
crats that, although they composed a majority of Congress, they had no stomach 
for a contest either in the Senate or the House of Representatives. The power 
was about to pass into the hands of their adversaries, and they hoped by for- 
bearance and moderation to propitiate the clemency of their successors in the 
Government. But Mr. Clay, angry and annoyed that he had been set aside for 
General Harrison, was in a bad temper all through the winter. It would have 
been an ungracious thing to quarrel with his political associates, but he had no 
mercy or generosity in dealing with the Locofocos, as he termed the Democrats. 
He taunted and derided them with their approaching fate in terms more vigor- 
ous than select, likening the party on one occasion to a criminal who had been 
condemned to execution, and was on the cart under the gallows, preparatory 
to being turned off by the hangman. The Democratic side of the Senate con- 
tained many spirited and determined men, and the overbearing assumption of 
Mr. Clay provoked a strong feeling of resentment and indignation. Messrs. 
Benton and Linn of Missouri, King of Alabama, and Sevier of Arkansas felt 
his insults profoundly, and were ready to seize upon the slightest pretext for 
bringing the matter to a personal settlement. Meantime Mr. Clay bated not 
one iota of his dictatorial and domineering manner. 

The Senate met in executive session, being called together by President 
Harrison to act upon the Cabinet and other indispensable nominations. Most of 
the new Senators were Whigs, and Mr. Clay led a large majority of the body. 
The question of the election of a public printer came up early in the session, 
and thereupon the explosion took place. The storm had been gathering for 
months, and it burst when Colonel King pronounced Francis P. Blair a gentle- 
man fit to associate with any member of the Senate. Mr. Clay denounced the 
language of Colonel King as cowardly, emphasizing the word with the intent 
to make it a technical affront. 

The extra session of Congress was forced upon the party by Mr. Clay be- 
cause he was unwilling to leave General Harrison and the Administration under 
the control of Mr. Webster during the long recess from March to December. 
A called session is almost always a measure attended with great party peril. 
The people are led to expect more relief than any legislation can afford, and 
hence the disappointment experienced leads to a revulsion of feeling often fa- 
tal to the party in power. Mr. Van Buren’s called session in 1837 had much 
to do with the overthrow of the Democracy in 1840; and Mr. Clay's extra ses- 
sion in 1841 was one of the principal causes of the prostration of the Whig party 
in 1842. 

Mr. Clay came to Washington at the opening of the session, the last of 
May, full of confidence in his power to control the party and compel the obe- 
dience of the Administration. He was a wonderful man. In personal mag- 
netism he far excelled all his contemporaries, and he impressed himself upon 
those by whom he was surrounded to an extent that has rarely been equalled, 
while his talent for commanding men surpassed that of General Jackson him- 
seif. No braver man ever lived. His courage, moral and physical, was of the 
most exalted description. He had that gallant, chivalric intrepidity, so differ- 
ent from mere insensibility to danger, which distinguishes the hero from the 
frize-fighter. But he was peremptory, imperious, impatient of contradiction, 
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and tolerated no doubt or hesitation among those whose movements he assumed 
to direct. He had probably more of the elements of a great military comman- 
der than any other man born in this country, and if he had turned his attention 
to the profession of arms, his achievements in the field might have equalled 
those of Marlborough. He was no scholar. In fact he was very imperfectly 
educated; an indifferent lawyer; and of imagination he was utterly deficient. 
His reading was limited; he had no relish for or appreciation of poetry, nor did 
he ever make an apposite quotation. He never read Shakespeare, whom he 
denounced as a bundle of affectation and ridiculous conceits ; thought Cervantes 
an ass, or would have done so if he had known he was the author of ‘Don 
Quixote”; and regarded Dickens as a puerile trifler, without wit or genius. 
His speeches, so marvellously effective and impressive in the Senate, or before 
a jury or a popular assemblage, owed a great deal to his winning manner and 
the liquid melody of his charming voice. Those who read what Mr. Clay has 
spoken, without having seen and heard him, will be puzzled to accouut for his 
power as an orator. If his graces of elocution and beauty of delivery could 
have been embodied in a photograph, some conception might be formed of the 
effect produced by one of his higher oratorical efforts. 

The routine operations of the Government had proceeded without much 
jarring or friction in the machinery up to the meeting of Congress. There 
was no serious disagreement between the President and the Cabinet. Mr. 
Tyler arrested the stream of proscription that had been started under General 
Harrison, and the hungry Whigs all over the country became discontented and 
alarmed. The heads of departments yielded a reluctant assent to the wishes 
of the President, trusting that his views would become modified under the in- 
fluence of the great Whig leader when Congress came together. There was 
a feeling of uncertainty pervading the public mind, which partook of the nature 
of distrust and apprehension among the Whigs. The people were generally 
ignorant of the character and feelings of Mr. Tyler. The situation was a 
novel one, and few were bold enough to forecast the future. In this state of 
things the newspaper press was nearly silent. ‘The Whig papers, fearing to 
commit themselves, held aloof, waiting to see upon what tack the ship of State 
was to be put. The Democratic editors were in a similar condition of per- 
plexity. They could not safely endorse Mr. Tyler, nor was it politic to de- 
nounce his conduct or disparage his abilities or character. He made a brief 
address on the occasion of his inauguration, but it contained no significant in- 
dication of his policy or future intentions. The feeling of uneasiness and ap- 
prehension that prevailed in the Whig party was fully participated in by the 
members of the Cabinet. Between the President and his political household 
there was a sort of armed neutrality. He regarded the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Council not as friendly, confidential advisers, with whom he could sym- 
pathize and codperate, but as the representatives of a party organization, jeal- 
ous of his authority and doubtful whether they could act in harmony with him 
in administering the government. Nominally Mr. Tyler, as the Chief Magis- 
trate, was the head of the party; but the real power was held by the Whig 
leaders, under the control of Mr. Clay. 

It was during this state of things, and while the political elements were in 
suspension, waiting to be precipitated by events, that the circumstances oc- 
curred which brought the New York “ Herald” into intimate relations with 
Mr. Tyler, giving occasion for much criticism and ridicule of the President 
and his administration on the part of the Whig papers and politicians, who 
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became vexed to see that journal enjoy peculiar privileges and facilities for 
obtaining exclusive intelligence respecting the intentions of the Executive. As 
has been remarked, the newspaper press had been comparatively silent touch- 
ing the future policy of the Administration and the principles upon which the 
government was to be conducted. At this juncture the “‘ Herald,” which had 
no partialities or prepossessions, and cared nothing for Whigs or Democrats as 
such, published several editorial articles extolling Mr. Tyler, and predicting 
that he would free himself from party trammels, and conduct the government 
on broad, comprehensive, and patriotic grounds, and anticipating for his ad- 
ministration a successful and glorious career. These articles had no uncom- 
mon merit, but they attracted considerable attention, inasmuch as the ‘* Herald” 
was the only journal tbat spoke openly and frankly on the subject, discussing 
the probabilities of the case in its usual slapdash style. The President was 
much interested in them, and when they were republished in the London 
“Times” and pronounced an authoritative exposition of the views and princi- 
ples of the new Administration, it is not surprising that the “ Herald” became 
his favorite paper; and it so continued during a large portion of his Presi- 
dential term. It is necessary that these facts should be stated in order to ex- 
plain certain transactions and circumstances that will be narrated hereafter. 

When the death of General Harrison was made known to the Vice-Presi- 
dent, he was living in an humble way on a small farm belonging to his friend 
Judge Waller, in the quaint old town of Williamsburg. He had always been 
in straitened circumstances, supporting his large family on limited means, and 
he was hardly able to comprehend the change wrought in his condition by the 
salary of Vice-President, his election to that office being a piece of good for- 
tune wholly unexpected. When he succeeded to the Presidency he was bewil- 
dered in contemplating the enormous sum of $25,000 which he was to receive 
annually for the succeeding four years. He spent about $26,000 in the first 
eleven months after he came to Washington, and on the 4th of March, 1842, 
fourid himself considerably in debt. The salary seemed to him an inexhaus- 
tible fund, and he had gradually accumulated a large establishment, consisting 
of a numerous retinue of servants, a fine stable of horses, and a costly equi- 
page, then regarded as luxurious and extravagant, but which would now be 
thought plain and humble to a degree hardly befitting the dignity of the Exee- 
utive office. The affairs of the White House were more economically man- 
aged afterwards; the establishment was materially reduced, and Mr. Tyler 
saved enough during the remaining three years of his term to pay for a modest 
estate on the James river. 

He was an admirable host, of amiable deportment and winning manners, 
always putting visitors at their ease, and dispensing the hospitalities of the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion without formality or ostentation, in the true spirit of a Virginia 
gentleman. He was frank, cordial, and courteous, credulous and unsuspicious, 
impressible, of a facile mind, listening to everybody that came near him, and 
apt to be a convert to the last argument presented in the case. He wrote 
readily and pleasantly, without great logical force, but his rhetoric was always 
unexceptionable. In conversation he was fluent and agreeable, and talked well 
and interestingly, even upon matters about which he was only superficially in- 
formed. He was an emotional and sympathetic man, and an appeal to his 
kindness or benevolence was rarely made in vain. 

Living in a frugal manner, among a rural population, he had formed an 
exaggerated estimate of the power of the Federal patronage, and had no doubt 
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that a post-office worth a thousand dollars a year ought to control a Congres- 
sional district. Hence, when he had been persuaded that he might be elected 
to the Presidency at the expiration of his present term, he determined to retain 
this source of power within his own control, and would not consent to remov- 
als from office when the vacancies might be filled by those who would employ 
their influence to thwart his designs. 

The extra session commenced on the last day of May. The House was or- 
ganized in conformity with the wishes of Mr. Clay, his friend John White of 
Kentucky being chosen Speaker. The President’s message was a plain, sen- 
sible paper, unambitious in style, and confined its recommendations to such 
questions as were supposed to require the immediate action of Congress. 
Early in the session, Mr. McKeon of New York offered a joint resolution to 
the effect that, according to the true intent of the Constitution, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, in succeeding to the powers and duties of the Executive office, remained 
Vice-President, with the designation of Acting President, and that in the judg- 
ment of Congress the proper title of John Tyler was Vice-President, Acting 
President. He disclaimed all feelings of disrespect or unkindness toward Mr. 
Tyler, but insisted that a true construction of the constitutional clause could 
lead to no other conclusion. The resolution was briefly discussed and rejected. 
If the Whigs could have foreseen the relations which soon after sprang up 
between Mr. Tyler and the party which had elected him Vice-President, Mr. 
McKeon’s resolution would have undoubtedly prevailed; but the action of the 
House established the precedent, and the question was settled forever. 

There was little or nothing specially noteworthy in the proceedings of Con- 
gress in the first few days of the session. The city was filled with politicians 
from all parts of the country. Rumors were rife of an impending rupture be- 
tween Mr. Clay and Mr. Tyler, that might involve the Whig party, and there 
was much uneasiness and discontent at the retention of Democrats in office. A 
lively patriot from Indiana came to Washington in quest of a place under the 
Administration. Failing in his application, he became disgusted, and expressed 
his disappointment and chagrin in terms that provoked much merriment. 
** Deuce take this Captain Tyler!” said he. ‘ We only nominated him to make 
a chorus—‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too’—and now he sets up for himself and 
thinks he is the Government.” 

The Whigs had resolved in caucus that, inasmuch as it was a called session, 
no public measures should be considered which had not been recommended or 
enumerated in the regular message to Congress. By a singular oversight the 
President had omitted to mention the subject of a bankrupt law, which the then 
recent financial revulsion had rendered necessary for the relief of the business 
interests of the country. There was a strong and pretty general feeling of so- 
licitude in relation to this matter, but no eligible mode of bringing it before 
Congress presented itself. A happy thought struck the fertile brain of a friend 
of Mr. Tyler, and he wrote to a gentleman in New York, deeply interested in 
the subject, requesting him to forward a petition to the President, numerously 
signed, praying him to send it to Congress, recommending the passage of a 
bankrupt bill. In an inconceivably short space of time the right sort of a peti- 
tion, with upwards of seven thousand signatures, was received by the Presi- 
dent. The document was sent to the House of Representatives with a suitable 
message from the Executive. Thereupon a bill was promptly passed and be- 
came a law. It was subsequently ascertained that the names to the petition 
had previously done duty on a memorial to the Legislature of New York pray- 
ing for a law imposing a tax on dogs! 
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About the third week of the session Mr. Clay, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, reported a bill creating a National Bank. The per- 
nicious practice of determining the action of Congress in caucus was adopted 
at the opening of the session. The authority of Mr. Clay was supreme with 
the majority. He controlled his party with the imperial sway of an autocrat. 
His will was law and his edicts were rarely questioned. Such men as Judge 
Berrien of Georgia, Mr. Rives of Virginia, Mr. Evans of Maine, to say nothing 
of Messrs. Bates, Choate; and Phelps of Vermont, every one of whom was his 
superior in a legal or constitutional argument, followed his lead with scarcely 
an attempt at criticism or remonstrance. While the bill was under discussion 
it got noised about that the President had constitutional objections to a certain 
section, and Mr. Clay called the Whig Senators together to submit an amend- 
ment which he proposed to offer in order to overcome the objections of the 
Executive. He addressed the caucus substantially as follows: 

«Gentlemen: I have drawn up the substitute for the sixteenth section of 
the Bank bill on my own motion, without consultation with anybody. I think 
it will meet the whimsical objections of the President, and it seems to me the 
most feasible mode of surmounting that difficulty. It is open to criticism or 
amendment, and I wish you to speak your mind freely on the subject. I am 
not at all strenuous about the terms of the substitute. We all have a common 
purpose, and I trust any Senator will suggest such modification as he may deem 
expedient.” 

Whereupon Governor Moorehead, Mr. Clay’s colleague in the Senate, pro- 
posed a slight change in the terms of the amendment. Mr. Clay flew into a 
passion at once, and fell upon Moorehead in tones of vehement indignation. 
“Who are you, sir, that presumes to question what I recommend? Did Ken- 
tucky send you here as my censor? Am I to take lessons at your hands? 
When I propose a measure, it behooves you to acquiesce in respectful silence.” 
Nothing further was said on the subject, and the substitute of Mr. Clay was 
incorporated in the bill. 

The public mind was greatly exercised while the bill was under considera- 
tion in the Senate. It was understood that the views and principles of Mr. 
Clay and the President did not coincide, and there were strong apprehensions 
of a rupture, which could not fail to distract the party, and might lead to disas- 
trous consequences. Mr. Tyler, in the hope of averting such a catastrophe, in- 
vited Mr. Clay to call upon him for the purpose of a consultation, with a view 
to harmonizing the action of the different branches of the Government. Mr. 
Clay called at the White House, and was received by the President with great 
cordiality, but his manner was cold and formal. They had served in Congress 
together, and Mr. Tyler had been one of Mr. Clay’s warmest admirers and 
most devoted partisans. He was chosen a delegate to the National Convention 
at Harrisburg as a friend of Mr. Clay, advocated his nomination with zeal 
and determination, and was reported to have shed tears when the choice of the 
Convention fell upon General Harrison. Their previous relations, therefore, 
were of a character that rendered a personal appeal to Mr. Clay under the 
circumstances natural and proper. But Mr. Clay was discontented with the 
course of the President, and being impatient in his temper, accustomed to rule, 
and imperious and unreasonable when opposed in any plan upon which he had 
set his heart, he was not disposed to be conciliated. 

“Clay,” said Mr. Tyler, “I have asked a conference with you to have a full 
and frank talk, not as between the Senator from Kentucky and the acting 
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Chief Magistrate of the country, but as betwecn Henry Clay aad John Tyler, 
two men who are supposed to act upon patriotic motives, who have been 
friends and ought still to be so.” 

“Well, sir, proceed. I am ready to hear what you have to say.” 

“Mr. Clay, you know my antecedents on the bank question. You know 
the principles and sentiments of my friends and party associates in Virginia, 
what I have said in my public speeches, what would be consistent and self-re- 
spectful for me to do in this exigency. I am as anxious as you can be for the 
unity and success of the Whig party, and shall be glad to codperate with you 
in all measures calculated to promote the public good and strengthen our party 
organization. Now, sir, draw a bank bill that you give me your honor you 
would advise your son to sign under the same circumstances, and I give you 
my honor I will sign that bill.” 

Mr. Clay drew himself up to his full height, and, looking sternly at the 
President, closed the interview with these words: “Take your own course, sir. 
I shall take mine.” 

The Senate was the most able and brilliant body of statesmen, jurists, 
and publicists that was ever seen in this country. And yet the majority 

as dominated by Mr. Clay as thoroughly and utterly as Bonaparte com- 
manded his marshals. Massachusetts was represented by Isaac C. Bates 
and Rufus Choate. They were both very able and accomplished men. 
Mr. Choate was one of the most superb orators of the age; and as a ready, 
felicitous, and effective debater, he was without a superior in Congress. Le 
had that rare combination of attributes, convincing, inexorable logic, and the 
richest and most vivid imagination. The happy union of extraordinary quali- 
ties makes the truly great man in the senate and the forum. He was elected 
as the successor of Mr. Webster, when that gentleman was appointed Secretary 
of State. He was the intimate, confidential friend of the great New England 
statesman, and was regarded as his peculiar advocate and champion in the 
Senate. When the Bank bill was under discussion Mr. Choate offered an 
amendment which was resisted by Mr. Clay. Mr. Choate was disposed to in- 
sist upon it, and, as an argument in support of his proposition, indiscreetly inti- 
mated that some modification might be necessary to insure the approval of the 
President. This imprudent suggestion aroused the jealousy and indignation 
of Mr. Clay. Springing to his feet with flashing eyes, in tones of thunder 
he denounced Mr. Choate for attempting to coerce the Senate by threats of the 
displeasure of the Executive. The scene was one of great excitement. The 
bearing of Mr. Clay was haughty, imperious, and overbearing, and his lan- 
guage was correspondingly severe. Mr. Choate fairly quailed under his vehe- 
ment denunciation. Mr. Clay appealed to the pride and independence of Sen- 
ators, and inquired whether the threatened interposition of the Executive to 
defeat the just expectations of the people was to be tolerated by a codrdinate 
branch of the Government. 

The vivacity of the assault was too much for Mr. Choate, more especially 
as he felt that he had committed himself by his untoward intimation. He was 
confused and embarrassed, endeavored to qualify what he had said, and finally 
averred that he had no authority for the suggestion, and only expressed his in- 
dividual opinion, based on the circumstances of the case. But Mr. Clay, per- 
ceiving the dilemma in which he had placed Mr. Choate, and evidently under 
the impression that he was hitting Mr. Webster through his next friend, 
pressed his advantage harshly if not ungenerously, and read him a severe lec- 
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ture in a magisterial and dictatorial tone. The feeling of the Senate was 
clearly in favor of Mr. Choate, although it was seen that he had made a great 
mistake in the mode of sustaining the amendment. He was so rebuked and 
overawed, and the superiority of Mr. Clay in the controversy was so manifest, 
that the friends of Mr. Webster were much mortified at the result. On the fol- 
lowing day Mr. Choate made a spirited and manly explanation, vindicating 
himself completely; but it had the appearance of an afterthought, and the ef- 
fect was far less than if he had spoken promptly in his own justification. 

Few men were capable of coping with Mr. Clay in a controversial discus- 
sion. His resources were all at command, and he spoke as forcibly on the 
spur of the moment as after the most careful preparation. Mr. Choate had 
all the advantages of superior genius and reasoning faculties, as well as more 
perfect intellectual training, and yet he was overborne and humiliated by the 
greater moral and physieal vigor of his antagonist. 

The veto of the Bank bill precipitated the explosion which had been for 
- some time impending. The Whig party was convulsed with disappointment, 
resentment, and indignation. The Democrats were calm; but they did not 
attempt to conceal or disguise their satisfaction at the aspect of affairs. They 
foresaw the consequences of the difference between the President and the party 
of which he was the nominal head, but they studiously avoided committing 
themselves to his support. Meantime the President had no acknowleged advo- 
cate or supporter in either branch of Congress. Mr. Rives of Virginia, a 
gentleman of a high order of intellect and finished culture, undertook the diffi- 
cult part of a peacemaker. He invoked moderation in the discussion of the 
veto message, and endeavored to allay the angry passions that prevailed in the 
Senate. He had been in communication with the President, and he intimated 
a hope that the breach might be healed. He was confident that a new Bank 
bill, varying slightly from that which the President had felt himself unable to 
sign, but yet satisfactory to the party and the country, might be passed and re- 
ceive the assent of the Executive. 

After the first outbreak, and the more ardent Whigs had vented their rage 
in abusing and ridiculing the President and denouncing those upon whose ad- 
vice he was supposed to have acted, the storm abated in some degree. Mr. 
Clay made a powerful speech in opposition to the arguments by which the 
veto was supported, and felicitated the Democrats on having converted the 
President to their views. Mr. Wright and Colonel Benton defended the prin- 
ciples and reasoning of the message, and many of the leading Senators on 
both sides of the chamber took part in the debate. The members of the Cab- 
inet, and particularly Mr. Ewing, the financial minister, exerted themselves to 
pacify the Whigs in Congress; and after the excitement had partially subsided 
a bill was introduced in the Senate to establish a fiscal agency, which the Presi- 
dent was understood to have approved. For some days while this bill was 
under consideration hopes were entertained of a reconciliation. But the Whigs 
were intemperate and denunciatory, and a foolish letter written by Mr. Botts 
of Virginia fanned the flames of discord, and hastened a rupture which was 
generally felt to be inevitable. Mr. Botts was exceedingly bitter on the President, 
whom he sneeringly termed ‘‘ Captain Tyler,” for his alleged infidelity to the 
party, and insultingly pledged the Whigs to “ head him or die.” The second 
bill was vetoed, and the Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. Webster, promptly 
resigned. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


FRANK GREYSTOCK’S FIRST VISIT TO POR- 
TRAY. 
i AD Frank Greystock known all that 
his cousin endured for his comfort, 
would he have been grateful? Women, 
when they are fond of men, do think much 
of men’s comfort in smell matters, and 
men are apt to take the good things provid- 
ed almost as a matter of course. When 
Frank Greystock and Herriot reached the 
cottage about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, having left London over night by the 
limited mail train, the pony at once pre- 
sented itself to them. It was a little 
shaggy, black beast, with a boy almost as 
shaggy as itself, but they were both good 
of their kind. ‘* Oh, you’re the laddie 
with the pownie, are you?”’ said Frank, 
in answer to an announcement made to 
him by the boy. He did at once perceive 
that Lizzie had taken notice of the word 
in his note in which he had suggested 
that some means of getting over to Por- 
tray would be needed, and he learned 
from the fact that she was thinking of him 
and anxious to see him. 

His friend was a man a couple of years 
younger than himself, who had hitherto 
achieved no success at the bar, but who 
was nevertheless a clever, diligent, well- 
instructed man. He was what the world 
calls penniless, having an income from 
his father just sufficient to keep him 
like a gentleman. He was not much 
known as a sportsman, his opportuni- 
ties for shooting not having been great ; 
but he dearly loved the hills and fresh 
air, and the few grouse which were— 
or were not—on Lady Eustace’s moun- 
tains would go as far with him as they 
would with any man. Before he had con- 
sented to come with Frank, he had spe- 
cially inquired whether there was a game- 
keeper, and it was not till he had been 
assured that there was no officer attached 
to the estate worthy of such a name, that 
he had consented to come upon his pres- 
ent expedition. ‘*1 don’t clearly know 
what a gillie is,’’ he said in answer to one 
of Frauk’s explanations “If a gillie 





means a lad without any breeches on, I 
don’t mind; but I couldn’t stand a severe 
man got up in well-made velveteens, who 
would see through my ignorance in a mo- 
ment, and make known by comment the 
fact that he had done so.’”’ Greysteck 
had promised that there should be no se- 
verity, and Herriot hadcome. Greystock 
brought with him two guns, two fishing- 
rods,a man-servant, and a huge hamper 
from Fortnum and Mason’s. Arthur 
Herriot, whom the attorneys had not yet 
loved, brought some very thick boots, a 
pair of knickerbockers, together with 
Stone and Toddy’s ‘* Digest of the Common 
Law.”’ The best of the legal profession 
consists in this—that when you. get fairly 
at work you may give over working. An 
aspirant must learn everything; but a 
man may make his fortune at it, and know 
almost nothing. He may examine a wit- 
ness with judgment, see through a case 
with precision, address a jury with elo- 
quence, and yet be altogether ignorant of 
law. But he must be believed to be a very 
pundit before he will get a chance of exer- 
cising his judgment, his precision, or his 
eloquence. The men whose names are al- 
ways in the newspapers never look at 
their Stone and Toddy—care for it not at 
all—have their Stone and Toddy got up 
for them by their juniors when cases re- 
quire that reference shall be made to pre- 
cedents. But till that blessed time has 
come, a barrister who means success should 
carry his Stone and Toddy with him every- 
where. Greystock never thought of the 
law now, unless he had some special case 
in hand; but Herriot could not afford to 
go out on a holiday without two volumes 
of Stone and Toddy’s Digest in his port- 
manteau. 

“*You won’t mind being left alone for 
the first morning?”’’ said Frank, as soon 
as they had finished the contents of one 
of the pots from Fortnum and Mason. 

‘*Not in the least. Stone and Toddy 
wil! carry me through.” 

**T’d go on the mountain if I were you, 
and get into a habit of steady loading.’’ 

** Perhaps I will take a turn—just to 
find out how I feel in the knickerbockers, 
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At what time shall I dine if you don’t come 
back ?”’ 

**T shall certainly be here to dinner,”’ 
said Frank, ‘* unless the pony fails me or 
I get lost on the mountain.’’ Then he 
started, and Herriot at once went to work 
on Stone and ‘loddy, with a pipe in his 
mouth. He had travelled all night, and 
it is hardly necessary to say that in five 
minutes he was fast asleep. 

So also had Frank travelled all night, 
but the pony and the fresh air kept him 
awake. The boy had offered to go with 
him, but that he had altogether refused ; 
and, therefore, to his other cares was that 
of finding his way. The sweep of the 
valleys, however, is long and not abrupt, 
and he could hardly miss his road if he 
would only make one judicious turn 
through a gap in a certain wall which lay 
half way between the cottage and the cas- 
tle. He was thinking of the work in band, 
and he found the gap without difficulty. 
When through that he ascended the hill 
for two miles, and then the sea was before 
him, and Portray Castle, lying, as it 
seemed to him at that distance, close upon 
the sea-shore. ‘*‘ Upon my word, Lizzie 
has not done badly with herself,’’ he said 
almost aloud, as he looked down upon the 
fair sight beneath him, and round upon 
the mountains, and remembered that, for 
her life at least, it was all hers, and after 
her death would belong to herson. What 
more does any human being desire of such 
a property than that? 

He rode down to the great doorway— 
the mountain track, which fell on to the 
road about half a mile from the castle, 
having been plain enough, and there he 
gave up the pony into the hands of no 
less a man than Mr. Gowran himself. 
Gowran had watched the pony coming 
down the mountain side, and had desired 
to see of what like was ‘* her leddyship’s”’ 
cousin. In telling the whole truth of Mr. 
Gowran it must be acknowledged that he 
thought that his late master had made a 
very great mistake in the matter of his 
marriage. He could not imagine bad 
things enough of Lady Eustace, and al- 
most believed that she was not now, and 
hadn’t been before her marriage, any 
better than she should be. The name of 
Admiral Greystock, as having been the 
father of his mistress, had indeed reached 
his ears, but Andy Gowran was a suspi- 
cious man and felt no confidence even in an 
14 
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admiral—in regard to whom he heard 
nothing of his having, or having had, a 
wife. ‘* It’s my fer-rm opeenion she’s jist 
naebody—and waur,”’ he had said more 
than once to his own wife, nodding his 
head with great emphasis at the last word. 
He was very anxious, therefore, to see 
** her leddyship’s’’ cousin. Mr. Gowran 
thought that he knew a gentleman when 
hesawone. He thought, also, that he knew 
a lady, and that he didn’t see one when 
he was engaged with his mistress. Cous 
in, indeed! ‘* For the matter o’ that, ony 
man that comes the way may be ca’ed a 
coosin.’’? So Mr. Gowran was on the grand 
sweep before the garden gate and took the 
pony from Frank’s hand. ‘Is Lady Eus- 
tace at home?” Frank asked. Mr. Gow- 
ran perceived that Frank wasa gentleman, 
and was disappointed. And Frank didn’t 
come as a man comes who calls himself by 
a false name, and pretends to be an honest 
cousin, when in fact he is something—oh, 
ever so wicked! Mr. Gowran, who was 
a stern moralist, was certainly disap- 
pointed at Frank’s appearance. 

Lizzie was in a little sitting-room, 
reached by a long passage with steps in 
the middle, at some corner of the castle 
which seemed a long way from the great 
door. It was a cheerful little room, with 
chintz curtains, and a few shelves laden 
with brightly-bound books, which had 
been prepared for Lizzie immediately on 
her marriage. It looked out upon the sea, 
and she had almost taught herself to think 
that here she had sat with her adored 
Florian gazing in mutual ecstasy upon 
the ‘‘ wide expanse of glittering waves.” 
She was lying back in a low arm-chair as 
her cousin entered, and she did not rise to 
receive him. Of course she was alone, 
Miss Macnulty having received a sugges- 
tion that it would be well that she should 
do a little gardening in the moat. ‘* Well, 
Frank,’’ she said, with her sweetest smile, 
as she gave him her hand. She felt and 
understood the extreme intimacy which 
would be implied by her not rising to re- 
ceive him. As she could not rush inte 
his arms, there was no device by which she 
could more clearly show to him how close 
she regarded his friendship. 

**So I am at Portray Castle at last,” 
he said, still holding her hand. 

‘*Yes—at the dullest, dreariest, dead- 
liest spot in all Christendom, 1 think 
—if Ayrshire be Christendom. But 
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never mind about that now. Perhaps, as 
you are at the other side of the mountain 
at the cottage, we shall find it less dull 
here at the castle.’’ 

‘‘T thought you were to be so happy 
here! ”’ 

‘* Sit down and we’l! talk it all over by 
degrees. What will you have—breakfast 
or lunch?” 

‘** Neither, thank you.”’ 

** Of course you’ll stay to dinner? ”’ 

‘* No, indeed. I’ve a man there at the 
cottage with me who would cut his throat 
in his solitude.’’ 

‘Let him cut his throat; but never 
mind now. As for being happy, women 
are never happy without men. I needn’t 
tell any lies to you, you know. What 
makes me sure that this fuss about mak- 
ing men and women all the same must be 
wrong is just the fact that men can get 
along without women, and women can’t 
without men. My life has been a bur- 
den to me. But never mind. Tell me 
about my lord—my lord and master.’’ 

** Lord Fawn! ”’ 

‘““Who else? What other lord and 
master? My bosom’s own; my heart’s 
best hope; my spot of terra firma; my 
cool running brook of fresh water ; my 
rock; my love; my lord; my all. Is he 
always thinking of his absent Lizzie? 
Does he still toil at Downing street? Oh, 
dear; do you remember, Frank, when he 
told us that ‘one of us must remain in 
town?’ ”’ 

‘* T have seen him.” 

** So you wrote me word.” 

** And I have seen a very obstinate, pig- 
headed, but nevertheless honest and truth- 
sperking gentleman.” 

“Frank, I don’t care twopence for 
his honesty and truth. If he ill-treats 
me .”’ Then she paused ; looking in- 
to his face, she had seen at once by the 
manner in which he had taken her badi- 
nage, without a smile, that it was neces- 
sary that she should be serious as to her 
matrimonial prospects. ‘‘ I suppose I had 
better let you teli your story,’’ she said, 
** and I will sit still and listen.”’ 

‘* He means to ill-treat you.” 

*¢ And you will let him?” 

‘You had better listen, as you prom- 
ised, Lizzie. Ile declares that the mar- 
riage must be off at once unless you will 
send those diamonds to Mr. Camperdown 
or to the jewellers.” 
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** And by what law or rule does he jus- 
tify himself in a decision so monstrous ? 
Is he prepared to prove that the property 
is not my own?”’ 

‘* Tf you ask me my opinion as a lawyer, 
I doubt whether any such proof can be 
shown. But as aman and a friend I do 
advise you to give them up.”’ 

** Never.” 

** You must, of course, judge for your- 
self, but that is my advice. You had 
better, however, hear my whole story.” 

** Certainly,’’ said Lizzie. Her whole 
manner was now changed. She had ex- 
tricated herself from the crouching posi- 
tion in which her feet, her curl, her arms, 
her whole body had been so arranged as to 
combine the charm of her beauty with the 
charm of proffered intimacy. Her dress 
was such as a woman would wear to %e- 
ceive her brother, and yet it had been 
studied. She had no gems about her but 
what she might well wear in her ordinary 
life, and yet the very rings on her fingers 
had not been put on without reference to 
her cousin Frank. Her position had been 
one of lounging ease, such as a woman 
might adopt when all alone, giving her- 
self all the luxuries of solitude; but she 
had adopted it in special reference to 
cousin Frank. Now she was in earnest, 
with business before her; and though it 
may be said of her that she could never 
forget her appearance in presence of a 
man whom she desired to please, her curl, 
and rings, and attitude were for the mo- 
ment inthe background. She had seated 
herself on a common chair, with her hands 
upon the table, and was looking into 
Frank’s face with eager, eloquent, and 
combative eyes. She would take his law, 
because she believed in it; but, as far as 
she could see as yet, she would not take 
his advice unless it were backed by his 
law. 

‘*Mr. Camperdown,”’ continued Grey- 
stock, ‘‘ has consented to prepare a case 
for opinion, though he will not agree that 
the Eustace estate shall be bound by that 
opinion.”’ 

‘* Then what’s the good of it?’’ 

‘© We shall at least know, all of us, 
what is the opinion of some lawyer quali- 
fied t# understand the circumstances of 
the case.”’ 

‘Why isn’t your opinion as good as 
thit of any lawyer?’”’ 

** IT couldn’t give an opinion ; not other- 
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wise than asa private friend to you, which 
is worth nothing unless for your private 
guidance. Mr. Camperdown——’”’ 

**T don’t care one straw for Mr. Cam- 
perdown.”’ 

*¢ Just let me finish,”’ 

**Oh, certainly; and you mastn’t be 
angry with me, Frank, The matter is so 
much to me; isn’t it?”’ 

**T won’t be angry. Do I look as if I 
were angry? Mr. Camperdown is right.”’ 

‘*T dare say he may be what you call 
right. But I don’t care about Mr. Cam- 
perdown a bit.”” 

‘*He has no power, nor has John Eus- 
tace any power to decide that the property 
which may belong toa third person shall 
be jeopardized by any arbitration. The 
third person could not be made to lose his 
legal right by any such arbitration, and 
his claim, if made, would still have to be 
tried.”’ 

‘* Who is the third person, Frank? ’’ 

** Your own child at present.”’ 

** And will not he have it any way?”’ 

‘*Camperdown and John Eustace say 
that it belongs to him at present. It isa 
point that, no doubt, should be settled.”’ 

** To whom do you say that it belongs? ”’ 

‘* That is a question lam not prepared 
to answer.”’ 

**To whom do you think that it be- 
longs?”’ 

“IT have refused to look at a single pa- 
per on the subject, and my opinion is 
worth nothing. From what I have heard 
in conversation with Mr, Camperdown 
and John Eustace, I cannot find that they 
make their case good.”’ 

** Nor can I,”’ said Lizzie. 

‘“A case is to be prepared for Mr. 
Dove.” 

‘* Who is Mr. Dove?”’ 

‘¢ Mr. Dove is a barrister, and no doubt 
a very clever fellow. If his opinion be 
such as Mr. Camperdown expects, he will 
at once proceed against you at law for the 
immediate recovery of the necklace.’’ 

**T shall be ready for him,”’ said Liz- 
zie, and as she spoke all her little feminine 
softnesses were for the moment laid aside. 

‘*Tf Mr. Dove’s opinion be in your fa- 
vor——”’ 

“* Well,”’ said Lizzie, “‘ what then?” 

‘Tn that case Mr. Camperdown, acting 
on behalf of John Eustace and young Flo- 
rian——”’ 

‘* How dreadful it is to hear of my bit- 
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terest enemy acting on behalf of my own 
child!’ said Lizzie, holding up her hands 
piteously. ‘* Well?” 

‘*In that case Mr. Camperdown will 
serve you with some notice that the jew- 
els are not yours, to part with them as 
you may please.”’ 

‘** But they will be mine.”’ 

‘** He says not; but in such case he will 
content himself with taking steps which 
may prevent you from selling them.”’ 

** Who says that I want to sell them?” 
demanded Lizzie indignantly. 

‘*Or from giving them away, say toa 
second husband.’’ 

** How little they know me! ”’ 

‘* Now I have told you all about Mr. 
Camperdown.”’ 

** Yes.” 

** And the next thing is to tell you 
about Lord Fawn.”’ 

‘*That is everything. I care nothing 
for Mr. Camperdown; nor yet for Mr. 
Dove—if that is his absurd name. Lord 
Fawn is of more moment to me, though, 
indeed, he has given me but little cause to 
say so.”” 

‘*In the first place, I must explain to 
you that Lord Fawn is very unhappy.” 

‘* He may thank himself for it.’’ 

‘* He is pulled this way and that, and is 
half distraught; but he has stated with 
as much positive assurance as such a man 
can assume, that the match must be re~ 
garded as broken off unless you will at 
once restore the necklace.’’ 

‘** He does?”’ 

‘*He has commissioned me to give you 
that message ; and it is my duty, Lizzie, 
as your ftiend, to tell you my conviction 
that he repents his engagement.”’ 

She now rose from her chair and began 
to walk about the room, ‘‘ He shall not 
go back from it. He shall learn that I am 
not a creature at his own disposal in that 
way. He shall find that I have some 
strength if you have none.”’ 

‘* What would you have had me do?”’ 

‘*Taken him by the throat,’’ said Liz- 
zie. 

‘*Taking by the throat in these days 
seldom forwards any object, unless the 
taken one be known to the police. I think 
Lord Fawn is behaving very badly, and I 
have told him so. No doubt he is under 
the influence of others—mother and sis 
ters—who are not friendly to you.” 

‘* False-faced idiots! ’’ said Lizzie. 
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‘He himself is somewhat afraid of me 
—is much afraid of you—is afraid of what 
people will say of him ; and, to give him 
his due, is afraid also of doing what is 
wrong. He is timid, weak, conscientious, 
and wretched. If you have set your heart 
upon marrying him——”’ 

** My heart! ’’ said Lizzie scornfully. 

** Or your mind, you can have him by 
simply sending the diamonds to the jew- 
ellers. Whatever may be his wishes, in 
that case he will redeem his word.”’ 

‘*Not for him or all that belongs to 
him! It wouldn’t be much. He’s just a 
pauper with a name.”’ 

‘*Then your loss will be so much the 
less.”’ 

‘* But what right has he to treat me so? 
Did you ever befure hear of such a thing? 
Why is he to be allowed to go back, with- 
out punishment, more than another ?”’ 

‘* What punishment would you wish?”’ 

“That he should be beaten within an 
inch of his life; and if the inch were not 
there, I should not complain.”’ 

** And I am to do it, to my absolute 
ruin and to your great injury?’”’ 

**T think I could almost do it myself.’’ 
And Lizzie raised her hand as though 
there were some weapon in it. ‘‘ But, 
Frank, there must be something. You 
wouldn’t have me sit down and bear it. 
All the world has been told of the en- 
gagement. There must be some punish- 
ment.”’ 

** You would not wish to have an action 
brought for breach of promise ?”’ 

“*T would wish to do whatever would 
hurt him most without hurting myself,” 
said Lizzie. 

**You won’t give up the ‘necklace? ”’ 
said Frank. 

** Certainly not,’’ said Lizzie. ‘* Give 
it up for his sake—a man that I have al- 
ways despised ! ”” 

‘* Then you had better let him go.”’ 

‘*T will not let him go. What, to be 
pointed at as the woman that Lord Fawn 
had jilted? Never! My necklace should 
be nothing more to him than this ring.’’ 
And she drew from her finger a little cir- 
elet of gold with a stone, for which she 
had owed Messrs. Harter and Benjamin 
five-and-thirty pounds till Sir Florian had 
settled that account for her. ‘* What 


eause can he give for such treatment ?”’ 
‘*He acknowledges that there is no 
cause which he can state openly.’ 
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‘¢ And I am to bear it? And it is you 
that tell me so? Oh, Frank!” 

‘¢ Let us understand each other, Lizzie. 
I will not fight him, that is, with pistols ; 
nor will I attempt to thrash bim. It 
would be useless to argue whether public 
opinion is right or wrong; but publie 
Opinion is now so much opposed to that 
kind of thing that it is out of the ques- 
tion. I should injure your position and 
destroy my own. If you mean to quarrel 
with me on that score, you had better say 
so.”’ 

Perhaps at that moment he almost 
wished that she would quarrel with him, 
but she was otherwise disposed. ‘‘ Oh, 
Frank,”’ she said, ‘* do not desert me.”’ 

‘*T will not desert you.”’ 

“¢ You feel that I am ill-used, Frank.’’ 

*“*T do. I think that his conduct is in- 
excusabie.”’ 

‘+ And there is to be no punishment? ”’ 
she asked with that strong indignation at 
injustice which the unjust always feel 
when they are injured. 

‘* Tf you carry yourself well, quietly and 
with dignity, the world will punish him.” 

‘*T don’t believe a bit of it. Iam nota 
Patient Grizel who can content myself 
with heaping benefits on those who injure 
me, and then thinking that they are coals 
of fire. Lucy Morris is one of that sort.’’ 
Frank ought to have resented the attack, 
but he did not. ‘I have no such tame 
virtues. I?ll tell him to his face what he 
is. I'll lead him such a life that he shall 
be sick of the very name of a necklace.”’ 

** You cannot ask him to marry you.” 

**T will. What, not ask a man to keep 
his promise when you are engaged to him? 
I am not going to be such a girl as that.”’ 

** Do you love him, then?”’ 

“Love him! I hate him. I always 
despised him, and now I hate him.”’ 

** And yet you would marry him?’’ 

‘© Not for worlds, Frank. No. Be- 
cause you advised me I thought that I 
would do so. Yes, you did, Frank. But 
for you I would never have dreamed of 
taking him. You know, Frank, how it 
was, when you told me of him and 
wouldn’t come to me yourself.’”? Now 
again she was sitting close to him and had 
her hand upon hisarm. ** No, Frank; even 
to please you I could not marry him now. 
But I'll tell you what I’ll do. He shall 
ask me again. In spite of those idiots at 
Richmond he shall kneel at my feet, neck- 
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lace or no necklace; and then—then I'll 
tell him what I think of him. Marry 
him! I would not touch him with a pair 
of tongs.’’ As she said this she was hoid- 
ing her cousin fast by the hand. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


SHOWING WHAT FRANK GREYSTOCK THOUGHT 
ABOUT MARRIAGE, 


Ir had not been much after noon when 
Frank Greystock reached Portray Castle, 
and it was very nearly five when he left 
it. Of course he had lunched with the 
two ladies, and as the conversation before 
lunch had been long and interesting, they 
did not sit down till near three. Then 
Lizzie had taken him out to show him the 
grounds and garden, and they had clain- 
bered together down to the sea-beach. 
‘* Leave me here,’’ she had said when he 
insisted on going because of his friend at 
the cottage. When he suggested that she 
would want help to climb back up the 
rocks to the castle, she shook her head as 
though her heart was too full to admit of 
a consideration so trifling. ‘* My thoughts 
flow more freely here with the surge of 
the water in my ears than they will with 
that old woman droning to me. I come 
here often, and know every rock and every 
stone.”’ That was not exactly true, as 
she had never been down but once before. 
** You mean to come again.’’ He told her 
that of course he should come again. ‘I 
will name neither day nor hour. I have 
nothing to take me away. IfI am not at 
the castle, I shall be at this spot. Good- 
by, Frank.’? He took her in his arms 
and kissed her, of course as a brother ; 
and then he clambered up, got on his 
pony, and rode away. ‘I dinna ken just 
what to mak’ o’ him,’’ said Gowran to 
his wife. ‘* May be he is her coosin; but 
coosins are nae that sib that a weeder is 
to be hailed aboot jist ane as though she 
were ony quean at a fair.’”? From which 
it may be inferred that Mr. Gowran had 
watched the pair as they were descending 
together toward the shore. 

Frank had so much to think of, riding 
buck to the cottage, that when he came to 
the gap, instead of turning round along 
the wall down the valley, he took the 
track right on across the mountain and 
lost his way. He had meant to be back 
at the cottage by three or four, and yet 
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had made his visit to the castle so long 
that without any losing of his way he 
could not have been there before seven. 
As it was, when that hour arrived, he was 
up on the top of a hill and could again see 
Portray Castle clustering down close upon 
the sea, and the thin belt of trees and the 
shining water beyond; but of the road to 
the cottage he knew nothing. For a mo- 
ment he thought of returning to Portray, 
till he had taught himself to perceive that 
the distance was much greater than it had 
been from the spot at which he had first 
seen the castle in the morning ; and then 
he turned his pony round and descended 
on the other side. 

His mind was very full of Lizzie Eus- 
tace, and full also of Lucy Morris. If it 
were to be asserted here that a young 
man may be perfectly true to a first young 
woman while he is falling in love witha 
second, the readers of this story would 
probably be offended. But undoubtedly 
many men believe themselves to be quite 
true while undergoing this process, and 
many young women expect nothing else 
from their lovers. If only he will come 
right at last, they are contented. And if 
he don’t come right at all, it is the way of 
the world, and the game has to be played 
over again. Lucy Morris, no doubt, had 
lived a life too retired for the learning of 
such useful forbearance, but Frank Grey- 
stock was quite a proficient. He still con- 
sidered himself to be true to Lucy Morris, 
with a truth seldom found in this degener- 
ate age—with a truth to which he intend- 
ed to sacrifice some of the brightest hopes 
ofshis life—with a truth which, after much 
thought, he had generously preferred to 
his ambition. Perhaps there was found 
some shade of regret to tinge the merit 
which he assumed on this head, in respect 
of the bright things which it would be 
necessary that he should abandon ; but if 
so, the feeling only assisted him in defend- 
ing his present conduct from any asper- 
sions his conscience might bring against 
it. He intended to marry Lucy Morris, 
without a shilling, without position, a 
girl who had earned her bread as a gov- 
erness, simply because he loved her. It 
was a wonder to himself that he, a law- 
yer, a man of the world, a member of Par- 
liament, one who had been steeped up to 
his shoulders in the ways of the world, 
should still be so pure as to be capable of 
such a sacrifice. But it was so; and the 
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sacrifice would undoubtedly be made some 
day. It would be absurd in one conscious 
of such high merit to be afraid of the or- 
dinary social incidents of life. It is the 
debauched broken drunkard who should 
become a teetotaller, and not the healthy, 
hard-working father of a family who never 
drinks a drop of wine till dinner-time. 
He need not be afraid of a glass of cham- 
pagne when, ona chance occasion, he gues 
to a picnic. Frank Greystock was now 
going to his picnic; and, though he meant 
to be true to Lucy Morris, he had enjoyed 
his glass of champagne with Lizzie Eus- 
tace under the rocks. He was thinking a 
good deal of his champagne when he lost 
his way. 

W hat a wonderful woman was his cous- 
in Lizzie, and so unlike any other girl he 
had ever seen! How full she was of 
energy, how courageous, and, then, how 
beautiful! No doubt her special treat- 
ment of him was sheer flattery. He told 
himself that it was so. But, after all, 
flattery is agreeable. That she did like 
him better than anybody else was proba- 
ble. He could have no feeling of the in- 
justice he might do to the heart of a wo- 
man who at the very moment that she was 
expressing her partiality for him was also 
expressing her anger that another man 
would not consent to marry her. And 
then women who have had one husband 
already are not like young girls in re- 
spect to their hearts. So at least thought 
Frank Greystock. Then he remembered 
the time at which he had intended to ask 
Lizzie to be his wife—the very day on 
which he would have done so had he been 
able to get away from that early division 
at the House—and he asked himself 
whether he felt any regret on that score. 
Tt would have been very nice to come down 
to Portray Castle as to his own mansion 
after the work of the courts and of the 
Had Lizzie become his wife, her 
fortune would have helped him to the 
very highest steps beneath the throne. At 
present he was almost nobody—because 
he was so poor, and in debt. It was so, 
undoubtedly ; but what did all that mat- 
ter in comparison with the love of Lucy 
Morris? A man is bound to be true. And 
he would be true. Only, as a matter of 


session. 


course, Lucy must wait. 

When he had first kissed his cousin up 
in London, she suggested that the kiss 
was given as by a brother, and asserted 
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that it was accepted as by a sister. He 
had not demurred, having been allowed 
the kiss. Nothing of the kind had been 
said under the rocks to-day ; but then that 
fraternal arrangement, when once made 
and accepted, remains, no doubt, in furce 
for a long time. He did like his cousin 
Lizzie. He liked to feel that he could be 
her friend, with the power of domineering 
over her. She, also, was fond of her own 
way, and loved to domineer herself; but 
the moment that he suggested to her that 
there might be a quarrel, she was reduced 
to a prayer that he would not desert her. 
Such a friendship has charms for a young 
man, especially if the lady be pretty. As 
to Lizzie’s prettiness, no man or woman 
could entertain a doubt. And she had a 
way of making the most of herself, which 
it was very hard to resist. Some young 
women, when they clamber over rocks, 
are awkward, heavy, unattractive, and 
troublesome. But Lizzie had at one mo- 
ment touched him as a fairy might have 
done; had sprung at another from stone 
to stone, requiring no help; and then, on 
a sudden, had become so powerless that 
he had been forced almost to carry her in 
his arms. That, probably, must have 
been the moment which induced Mr. Gow- 
ran to liken her to a quean at a fair. 

But, undoubtedly, there might be trou- 
ble. Frank was sufficiently experienced 
in the ways of the world to know that 
trouble would sometimes come from young 
ladies who treat young men like their 
brothers, when those young men are en- 
gaged to other young ladies. The other 
young ladies are apt to disapprove of 
brothers who are not brothers by absolute 
right of birth. He knew also that all the 
circumstances of his cousin’s position 
would make it expedient that she should 
marry a second husband. As he could 
not be that second husband—that matter 
was settled, whether for good or bad— 
was he not creating trouble, both for her 
and for himself? ‘Then there arose in his 
mind a feeling, very strange, but by no 
means uncommon, that prudence on his 
part would be mean, because by such 
prudence he would be securing safety for 
himself as well as for her. What he was 
doing was not only imprudent, but wrong 
also. He knew that it was so. But Liz- 
zie Eustace was a pretty young woman ; 
and when a pretty young woman is in 
the case, a man is bound to think neitier 
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of what is prudent nor of what is right. 
Such was—perhaps his instinct rather 
than his theory. For her sake, if not for 
his own, he should have abstained. She 
was his cousin, and was so placed in the 
world as specially to require some strong 
hand to help her. He knew her to be, in 
truth, heartless, false, and greedy ; but 
she had so lived that even yet her future 
life might be successful. He had called 
himself her friend as well as cousin, and 
was bound to protect her from evil, if pro- 
tection were possible. But he was adding 
to all her difficulties, because she pre- 
tended to be in love with him. He knew 
that it was pretence; and yet, because 
she was pretty, and because he was a man, 
he could not save her from herself. ‘‘ It 
doesn’t do to be wiser than other men,”’ 
he said to himself as he looked round 
about on the bare hill-side. In the 
mean time he had altogether lost his 
way. 

It was between nine and ten when he 
reached the cottage. ‘‘Of course you 
have dined?’ said Herriot. 

** Nota bit of it. I left before five, be- 
ing sure that I could get here in an hour 
and a half. I have been riding up and 
down these dreary hills for nearly five 
hours. You have dined? ”’ 

‘* There was a neck of mutton and a 
chicken. She said the neck of mutton 
would keep hot best, so I took the chick- 
en. I hope you like lukewarm neck of 
mutton?’’ 

‘*T am hungry enough to eat anything ; 
not but what I had a first-rate luncheon. 
What have you done all day?”’ 

** Stone and Toddy,”’ said Herriot. 

** Stick to that. If anything can pull 
you through, Stone and Toddy will. I 
lived upon them for two years.”’ 

** Stone and Toddy, with a little tohac- 
co, have been all my comfort. I began, 
however, by sleeping for a few hours. 
Then I went upon the mountains.”’ 

** Did you take a gun?”’ 

*“T took it out of the case, but it 
didn’t come right, and so I left it. <A 
man came to me and said that he was the 
keeper.” 

‘“*He’d have put the gun right for 
you.” 


“*T was too bashful for that. I per- 


suaded him that I wanted to go out 
alone and see what birds there were, and 
at last I induced him to stay here with 
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He’s to be at the cottage 
I hope that is all 


the old woman. 
at nine to-morrow. 
right.”’ 

In the evening, as they smoked and 
drank whiskey and water—probably sup- 
posing that to be correct in Ayrshire— 
they were led on by the combined warmth 
of the spirit, the tobacco, and their friend- 
ship, to talk about women, Frank, some 
month or six weeks since, in a moment of 
soft confidence, had told his friend of his 
engagement with Lucy Morris. Of Lizzie 
Eustace he had spoken only as of a cous- 
in whose interests were dear to him. Het 
engagement with Lord Fawn was known 
to all London, and was, therefore, known 
to Arthur Herriot. Some distant rumor, 
however, had reached him that the course 
of true love was not running quite smooth, 
and therefore on that subject he would 
not speak, at any rate till Greystock 
should first mention it. ‘* How odd it is 
to find two women living all alone in a 
great house like that,’’ Frank had said. 

** Because so few women have the 
means to live in large houses, unless they 
live with fathers or husbands.”’ 

‘*The truth is,’ said Frank, ‘ that 
women don’t do well alone. There is al- 
ways a savor of misfortune—or, at least, 
of melancholy—about a household whict. 
has no man to look after it. With us, 
generally, old maids don’t keep houses, 
and widows marry again. No doubt i 
was an unconscious appreciation of this 
feeling which brought about the burning 
of Indian widows. There is an unfitnes 
in women for solitude. A female Prome- 
theus, even without a vulture, would indi- 
cate cruelty worse even than Jove’s. A 
woman should marry—once, twice, and 
thrice if necessary.’’ 

** Women can’t marry without men to 
marry them.”’ 

Frank Greystock filled his pipe as he 
went on with his lecture. ‘ That idea as 
to the greater number of women is all non- 
sense. Of course we are speaking of our 
own kind of men and women, and the dis- 
proportion of the numbers in so small # 
division of the population amounts te 
nothing. We have nostatistics to tell us 
whether there be any such disproportion 
in classes where men do not die early from 
overwork.”’ 

** More females are born than males.’’ 

‘*That’s more than I know. As one of 
the legislators of the country I am pre 
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pared to state that statistics are always 


false. What we have to do is tu induce 
men to marry. We can’t do it by stat- 
ute.”’ 


** No, thank God.”’ 

** Nor yet by fashion.”’ 

‘** Fashion seems to be going the other 
way,’’ said Herriot. 

‘* It can be only done by education and 
conscience. ‘Take men of forty all round 
—men of our own class—you believe that 
the married menare happier than the un- 
married? I want an answer, you know, 
just for the sake of the argument.” 

‘** T think the married men are the hap- 
pier. But you speak as the fox who had 
lost his tail; or, at any rate, as a fox in 
the act of losing it.” 

** Never mind my tail. If morality in 
life and enlarged affections are conducive 
to happiness, it must be so.’’ 

‘*Short commons and unpaid bills are 
conducive to misery. ‘That’s what I| 
should say if I wanted to oppose you.”’ 

**T never came across a man willing to 
speak the truth who did not admit that, 
in the long run, married men are the hap- 
pier. As regards women, there isn’t even 
ground for an argument. And yet men 
don’t marry.”’ 

‘¢ They can’t.” 

** You mean there isn’t food enough in 
the world.”’ 

‘*The man fears that he won’t get 
enough of what there is for his wife and 
family.” 

‘‘The laborer with twelve shillings a 
week has no such fear. And if he did 
marry, the fuod would come. It isn’t that. 
The man is unconscientious and ignorant 
as to the sources of true happiness, and 
won’t submit himself to cold mutton and 
three clean shirts a week—not because 
he dislikes mutton and dirty linen himself, 
but because the world says they are 
vulgar. That’s the feeling that keeps you 
from marrying, Herriot.”’ 

** As for me,” said Herriot, ‘‘ I regard 
myself as so placed that I do not dare to 
think of a young woman of my own rank 
except as a creature that must be foreign 
to me. I cannot make such a one my 
friend as I would a man, because I should 
be in love with her at once. And I do 
not dare to be in love because I would not 
see a wife and children starve. I regard 
my position as one of enforced monasti- 
eism, and myself as a monk under the 
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cruellest compulsion. I often wish that 
I had been brought up as a journeymar 
hatter.”’ ° 

** Why a hatter?”’ 

‘*T’m told it’s an active sort of life. 
You’re fast asleep, and I was just now, 
when you were preaching. We'd better 
go to bed. Nine o’clock for breakfast, I 
suppose ?”? 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MR. DOVE’S OPINION. 


Mr. Tomas Dove, familiarly known 
among club-men, attorneys’ clerks, and, 
perhaps, even among judges when very 
far from their seats of judgment, as Tur- 
tle Dove, was a counsel learned in the law. 
He was a counsel so learned in the law, 
that there was no question within the 
limits of an attorney’s capability of putting 
to him that he could not answer with the 
aid of his books. And when he had once 
given an opinion, all Westminster could 
not move him from it—nor could Chancery 
Lane and Lincoln’s Inn and the Temple 
added to Westminster. When Mr. Dove 
had once been positive, no man on earth 
was more positive. It behooved him, there- 
fore, to be right when he was positive; 
and though, whether wrong or right, he 
was equally stubborn, it must be acknowl- 
edged that he was seldom proved to be 
wrung. Consequently the attorneys be- 
lieved in him, aud he prospered. He was 
a thin man, over fifty years of age, very 
full of scorn and wrath, impatient of a 
fool, and thinking most men to be fools; 
afraid of nothing on earth—and, so his 
enemies said, of nothing elsewhere ; eaten 
up by conceit; found of law, but fonder, 
perhaps, of dominion; soft as milk to 
thuse who acknowledged his power, but a 
tyrant to all who contested it ; conscien- 
tious, thoughtful, sarcastic, bright-witted, 
and laborious. He was a man who never 
spared himself. If he had a case in hand, 
though the interest to himself in it was 
almost nothing, he would rob himself of 
rest for a week, should a point arise which 
required such labor. It was the theory 
of Mr. Dove’s life that he would never be 
beaten. Perhaps it was some fear in this 
respect that had kept him from Parlia- 
ment and confined him to the courts 
and the company of attorneys. He was, 


in truth, a married man with a family; 
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but they who knew him as the terror 
of opponents and as the divulger of 
legal opinions heard nothing of his wile 
and children, He kept all such matters 
quite to himself, and was not given to 
much social intercourse with those among 
whom his work lay. Out at Streatham, 
where he lived, Mrs. Dove probably had 
her circle of acquaintance; but Mr. 
Dove’s domestic life and his forensic life 
were kept quite separate. 

At the present moment Mr. Dove is in- 
teresting to us solely as being the learned 
counsel in whom Mr. Camperdown trust- 
ed—to whom Mr. Camperdown was will- 
ing to trust for an opinion in so grave a 
matter as that of the Eustace diamonds, 
A case was made out and submitted to 
Mr. Dove immediately after that scene on 
the pavement in Mount street, at which 
Mr. Camperdown had endeavored to in- 
duce Lizzie to give up the necklace; and 
the following is the opinion which Mr. 
Dove gave: 

**'There is much error about heirlooms. 
Many think that any chattel may be made 
an heirloom by any owner of it. This is 
not the case. The law, however, does 
recognize heirlooms; as to which the 
Exors. or Admors. are excluded in favor 
of the successor; and when there are 
such heirlooms they go to the heir by spe- 
cial custom. Any devise of an heirloom 
is necessarily void, for the will takes place 
after death, and the heirloom is already 
vested in the heir by custom. We have 
it from Littleton that law prefers custom 
to devise. 

‘* Brooke says that the best thing of 
every sort may be an heirloom—such as 
the best bed, the best table, the best pot 
or pan. 

** Coke says that heirlooms are so by 
custom, and not by law. 

‘¢ Spelman says, in defining an heirloom, 
that it may be ‘ Omne utensil robustius ;’ 
which would exclude a necklace. 

**In the ‘ Termes de Ley,’ it is defined 
as, ‘ Ascun parcel des utensils.’ 

** We are told in ‘ Coke upon Little- 
ton’ that crown jewels are heirlooms, 
which decision—as far as it goes—denies 
the right to other jewels. 

‘** Certain chattels may undoubtedly be 
held and claimed as being in the nature 
of heirlooms—as swords, pennons of honor, 
garter and collar of S.S. See case of the 
Earl of Northumberland ; and that of the 
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Pusey horn—Pusey y. Pusey. The jour- 
nals of the House of Lords, delivered of- 
ficially to peers, may be so claimed. See 
Upton vy. Lord Ferrers, 

** A devisor may clearly devise or limit 
the possession of chattels, making them 
inalienable by devisees in succession. But 
in such cases they will become the abso- 
lute possession of the first person seized in 
tail, even though an infant, and in case 
of death without will would go to the 
Exors. Such arrangement, therefore, can 
only hold good for lives in existence and 
for 21 years afterwards. Chattels so se- 
cured would not be heirlooms. See Carr 
v. Lord Erroll, 14 Vesey, and Rowland y. 
Morgan. 

** Lord Eldon remarks that such chat- 
tels held in families are ‘ rather favorites 
of the court.’ This was in the Ormonde 
case. Executors, therefore, even when 
setting aside any claim as for heirlooms, 
ought not to apply such property in pay- 
ment of debts unless obliged. 

‘* The law allows of claims for parapher- 
nalia for widows, and, having adjusted 
such claims, seems to show that the claim 
may be limited. 

‘* Ifa man deliver cloth to his wife, and 
die, she shall have it, though she had not 
fashioned it into the garment intended. 

‘** Pearls and jewels, even though only 
worn on state occasions, may go to the 
widow as paraphernalia, but with a limit. 
In the case of Lady Douglas, she being 
the daughter of an Irish Earl and widow 
of the King’s Sergeant (temp. Car. I.), it 
was held that £370 was not too much, 
and she was allowed a diamond and a 
pearl chain to that value. 

‘*In 1674 Lord Keeper Finch declared 
that he would never allow paraphernalia, 
except to the widow of a nobleman. 

‘** But in 1721 Lord Macclesfield gave 
Mistress Tipping paraphernalia to the 
value of £200—whether so persuaded by 
law and precedent, or otherwise, may be 
uncertain. 

‘*Lord Talbot allowed a gold watch as 
paraphernalia. 

‘* Lord Hardwicke went much further, 
and decided that Mrs. Northey was en- 
titled to wear jewels to the value of 
£3,000, saying that value made no differ- 
ence; but seems to have limited the na- 
ture of her possession in the jewels by de- 
claring her to be entitlsd to wear them 
only when full-dressed. 
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**It is, I think, clear that the Eustace 
estate cannot claim the jewels as an heir- 
loom. They are last mentioned, and, so far 
as I know, only mentioned as an heirloom 
in the will of the great-grandfather of the 
present baronet, if these be the diamonds 
then named by him. As such he could 
not have devised them to the present 
claimant, as he died in 1820, and the pres- 
ent claimant is not yet two years old. 

** Whether the widow could claim them 
as paraphernalia is more doubtful. I do 
not know that Lord Hardwicke’s ruling 
would decide the case; but if so, she 
would, I think, be debarred from selling, 
as he limits the use of jewels of lesser 
value than these to the wearing of them 
when full-dressed. The use being limit- 
ed, possession with power of alienation 
cannot be intended. 

“The lady’s claim to them as a gift 
from her husband amounts to nothing. 
If they are not hers by will, and it seems 
that they are not so, she can only hold 
them as paraphernalia belonging to her 
station. 

‘*T presume it to be capable of proof 
that the diamonds were not in Scotland 
when Sir Florian made his will or when 
he died. The former fact might be used 
as tending to show his intention when the 
will was made. I understand that he did 
leave to his widow by will all the chattels 
in Portray Castle. J. D. 

**15 August, 18—.”’ 


When Mr. Camperdown had thrice 
read this opinion, he sat in his chair an 
unhappy old man. It was undoubtedly 
the case that he had been a lawyer for up- 
ward of forty years, and had always be- 
lieved that any gentleman could make any 
article of value an heirloom in his family. 
The title-deeds of vast estates had been 
confided to his keeping, and he had had 
much to do with property of every kind; 
and now he was told that in reference to 
property of a certain description—proper- 
ty which by its nature could only belong 
to such as they who were his clients—he 
had been long without any knowledge 
whatsoever. He had called this necklace 
an heirloom to John Eustace above a score 
of times; and now he was told by Mr. 
Dove not only that the necklace was not 
an heirloom, but that it couldn’t have 
been an heirloom. He was a man who 
trusted much in a barrister, as was natu- 
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ral with an attorney ; but he was now al- 
most inclined to doubt Mr. Dove. And 
he was hardly more at ease in regard to 
the other clauses of the opinion. Not 
only could not the estate claim the neck- 
lace as an heirloom, bat that greedy si- 
ren, that heartless snake, that harpy of a 
widow—for it was thus that Mr. Camper- 
down in his solitude spoke to himself of 
poor Lizzie, perhaps throwing in a harder 
word or two—that female swindler could 
claim it as—paraphernalia ! 

There was a crumb of comfort for him 
in the thought that he could force her to 
claim that privilege from a decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, and that her 
greed would be exposed should she do so. 
And she could be prevented from selling 
the diamonds. Mr. Dove seemed to make 
that quite clear. But then there came 
that other question as to the inheritance 
of the property under the husband’s will. 
That Sir Florian had not intended that 
she should inherit the necklace, Mr. Cam- 
perdown was quite certain. On that 
point he suffered no doubt. But would 
he be able to prove that the diamonds had 
never been in Scotland since Sir Florian’s 
marriage? He had traced their history 
from that date with all the diligence he 
could use, and he thought that he knew 
it. But it might be doubtful whether he 
could prove it. Lady Eustace had first 
stated—had so stated before she had learn- 
ed the importance of any other statement 
—that Sir Florian had given her the dia- 
monds in London as they passed through 
London from Scotland to Italy, and that 
she had carried them thence to Naples, 
where Sir Florian had died. If this were 
so, they could not have been at Portray 
Castle till she took them there as a wid- 
ow, and they would undoubtedly be re- 
garded as a portion of that property which 
Sir Florian habitually kept in London. 
That this was so Mr. Camperdown enter- 
tained no doubt. But now the widow al- 
leged that Sir Florian had given the neck- 
lace to her in Scotland, whither they had 
gone immediately after their marriage, 
and that she herself had brought them up 
to London. They had been married on 
the 5th of September; and by the jewel- 
lers’ books it was hard to tell whether the 
trinket had been given up to Sir Florian 
on the 4th or 24th of September. On the 
21th Sir Florian and his young bride had 
undoubtedly been in London, Mr. Cam- 
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perdown anathematized the carelesstiess 
of everybody connected with Messrs. Gar- 
netts’ establishment. ‘‘ Those sort of 
people have no more idea of accuracy than 
—than—; ”’ than he had had of heirlooms, 
his conscience whispered to him, filling up 
the blank. 

Nevertheless he thought he could prove 
that the necklace was first put into Liz- 
zie’s hands in London. The middle-aged 
and very discreet man at Messrs. Gar- 
netts’, who had given up the jewel-case to 
Sir Florian, was sure that he had known 
Sir Florian to be a married man when he 
did so. The lady’s maid who had been in 
Scotland with Lady Eustace, and who was 
now living in Turin, having married a 
courier, had given evidence before an Ital- 
ian man of law, stating that she had never 
seen the necklace till she came to London, 
There were, moreover, the probabilities 
of the case. Was it likely that Sir Flori- 
an should take such a thing down in his 
pocket to Scotland? And there was the 
statement as first made by Lady Eustace 
herself to her cousin Frank, repeated by 
him to John Eustace, and not to be denied 
by any one. It was all very well for her 
now to say that she had forgotten; but 
would any one believe that on such a sub- 
ject she could forget? 

Bat still the whole thing was very un- 
comfortable. Mr. Dove’s opinion, if seen 
by Lady Eustace and her friends, would 
rather fortify them than frighten them. 
Were she once to get hold of that word 
paraphernalia, it would be as a tower of 
strength to her. Mr. Camperdown spe- 
cially felt this, that whereas he had hith- 
erto believed that no respectable attorney 
would take up such a case as that of Lady 
Eustace, he could not now but confess to 
himself that any lawyer seeing Mr. Dove's 
opinion would be justified in taking it 
up. And yet he was as certain as ever 
that the woman was robbing the estate 
which it was his duty to guard, and that 
should he cease to be active in the mat- 
ter the necklace would be broken up and 
the property sold and scattered before a 
year was out, and then the woman would 
have got the better of him! ‘ She shall 
find that we have not done with her yet,”’ 
he said to himself, as he wrote a line to 
Joln Eustace. 

But John Eustace was out of town, as 
a matter of course; and on the next day 
Mr. Camperdown himself went down and 
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joined his wife and family at a little cot- 
tage which he had at Dawlish. ‘Theneck- 
lace, however, interfered much with his 
holiday. 


———oe 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MR. GOWRAN IS VERY FUNNY. 


Frank Greystock certainly went over 
to Portray too often—so often that the 
pony was proved to be quite necessary. 
Miss Macnulty held her tongue and was 
gloomy, believing that Lady Kustace was 
still engaged to Lord Fawn, and feeling 
that in that case there should not be so 
many visits to the rocks. Mr. Gowran 
was very attentive, and could tell on any 
day, to five minutes, how long the two 
cousins were sitting together on the sea- 
shore. Arthur Herriot, who cared noth- 
ing for Lady Eustace, but who knew that 
his friend had promised to marry Lucy 
Morris, was inclined to be serious on the 
subject ; but—as is always the case with 
men—was not willing to speak about it. 

Once, and once only, the two men dined 
together at the castle, for the doing of 
which it was necessary that a gig should 
be hired all the way from Prestwick. 
Herriot had not been anxious to go over, 
alleging various excuses—the absence of 
dress clothes, the calls of Stone and Toddy, 
his bashfulness, and the absurdity of pay- 
ing fifteen shillings for a gig. But he 
went at last, constrained by his friend, 
and a very dull evening he passed. Liz- 
zie was quite unlike her usual self, was 
silent, grave, and solemnly courteous; 
Miss Macnulty had not a word to say for 
herself; and even Frank was dull, Ar- 
thur Herriot had not tried to exert him- 
self, and the dinner had been a failure. 

**You don’t think much of my cousin, 
I dare say,’’ said Frank, as they were driv- 
ing back. 

‘* She is a very pretty woman.” 

** And I should say that she does not 
think much of you.”’ 

*€ Probably not.”’ 

** Why on earth wouldn’t you speak to 
her? I went on making speeches to Miss 
Macnulty on purpose to give you a ehance. 
Lizzie generally talks about as well as any 
young woman I know; but you had not a 
word to say to her, nor she to you.”’ 

** Because you devoted yourself to Miss 
Mac——whatever aer name is.” 
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** That’s nonsense,’’ said Frank ; ‘* Liz- 
zie and [ are more like brother and sister 
than anything else. She has no one else 
belonging to her, and she has to come to 
me for advice, and all that sort of thing. 
I wanted you to like her.”’ 

‘* T never like people and people never 
like me. There is an old saying that you 
should know a man seven years before you 
poke his fire. I want to know persons 
seven years before I can ask them bow 
they do. ‘To take me out to dine in this 
way was of all things the most hopeless.”’ 

‘* But you do dine out in London.”’ 

‘*That’s different. ‘There’s a certain 
routine of conversation going, and one 
falls into it. At such affairs as that this 
evening one has to be intimate or it is a 
bore. I don’t mean to say anything 
against Lady Eustace. Her beauty is un- 
deniable, and I don’t doubt her clever- 
ness.”” 

‘*She is sometimes too clever, 
Frank. 

‘*T hope she is not becoming too clever 
for you. You’ve got to remember that 
you’re due elsewhere; eh, old fellow?’’ 
This was the first word that Herriot had 
said on the subject, and to that word 
Frank Greystock made no answer. But 
it had its effect, as also did the gloomy 
looks of Miss Macnulty, and the not unob- 
served presence of Mr. Andy Gowran on 
various occasions, 

Between them they shot more grouse— 
so the keeper swore—than had ever been 
shot on these mountains before. Herriot 
absolutely killed one or two himself, to 
his own great delight, and Frank, who 
was fairly skilful, would get four or five 
in a day. There were excursions to be 
made, and the air of the hills was in itself 
a treat to both of them. Though Grey- 
stock was so often away at the castle, Her- 
riot did not find the time hang heavily on 
his hands, and was sorry when his fort- 
night was over. ‘I think I shall stay a 
couple of days longer,’’ Frank said, when 
Herriot spoke of their return. ‘‘ The 
truth is, [ must see Lizzie again. She is 
bothered by business, and I -have to see 
her about a letter that came this morn- 
ing. You needn’t pull such a long face. 
There’s nothing of the kind you’re think- 
ing of.’’ 

‘*T thought so much of what you once 
said to me about another girl that I hope 
sue at any rate may never be in trouble.”’ 


” said 
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‘*T hope she never may, on my ac 
count,’’ said Frank. ‘* And what trou- 
bles she may have, as life will be trouble- 
some, I trust that I may share and lessen.”’ 

On that evening Herriot went, and on the 
next morning Frank Greystock again rode 
over to Portray Castle; but when he was 
alone after Herriot’s departure he wrote a 
letter to Lucy Morris. He had expressed 
a hope that he might never be a cause of 
trouble to Lucy Morris, and he knew that 
his silence would trouble her. There 
could be no human being less inclined to 
be suspicious than Lucy Morris. Of that 
Frank was sure. But there had been an 
express stipulation with Lady Fawn that 
she should be allowed to receive letters 
from him, and she would naturally be 
vexed when he did not write to her. So 
he wrote. 


* PORTRAY COTTAGE, September 3, 18—. 

** Dearest Lucy: We have been here 
for a fortnight, shooting grouse, wander- 
ing about the mountains, and going to 
sleep on the hillsides. You will say that 
there never was a time so fit for the writ- 
ing of letters, but that will be because you 
have not learned yet that the idler people 
are the more inclined they are to be idle. 
We hear of lord chancellors writing Jet- 
ters to their mothers every day of their 
lives; but men who have nothing on earth 
to do cannot bring themselves to face a 
sheet of paper. I would promise that 
when I am lord chancellor I would write 
to you every day were it not that when 
that time comes I shall hope to be always 
with you. 

“* And, in truth, I have had to pay con- 
stant visits to my cousin, who lives in a 
big castle on the seaside, ten miles from 
here, over the mountains, and who is in a 
peck of troubles; in spite of her prosper- 
ity one of the unhappiest women, I should 
say, that you could meet anywhere. You 
know so much of her affuirs that without 
breach of trust I may saysomuch. I wish 
she had a father or a brother to manage 
her matters for her; but she has none, and 
I cannot desert her. Your Lord Fawn is 
behaving badly to her; and so, as far as I 
can see, are the people who manage the 
Eustace property. Lizzie, as you know, 
is not the most tractable of women, and al- 
together I have more to do in the matter 
than [like. Riding ten times backwards 
and forwards so often over the same route 
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on a little pony is not good fun, but I am 
almost glad the distance is not less. 
Otherwise I might have been always 
there. 1 know you don’t quite like Liz- 
zie, but she is to be pitied. 

**T go up to London on Friday, but 
shall only be there for one or two days, 
that is, for one night. I go almost entire- 
ly on her business, and must, I fear, be 
here again, or at the castle, before I can 
settle myself either for work or happiness. 
On Sunday night I go down to Bobsbo- 
rough, where, indeed, [ ought to have 
been earlier. I fear I cannot go to Rich- 
mond on the Saturday, and on the Sunday 
Lady Fawn would hardly make me wel- 
come. I shall be at Bobsborough for 
about three weeks, and there, if you have 
commands to give, | will obey them. 

‘*T may, however, tell you the truth at 
once—though it is a truth you must keep 
very much to yourseif. In the position in 
which I now stand as to Lord Fawn—be- 
ing absolutely forced to quarrel with him 
on Lizzie’s behalf—Lady Fawn could hard- 
ly receive me with comfort to herself. She 
is the best of women; and, as she is your 
dear friend, nothing is further from me 
than any idea of quarrelling with her; 
but of course she takes her son’s part, and 
I hardly know how all allusion to the sub- 
ject could be avoided. 

‘¢ This, however, dearest, need ruffle no 
feather between you and me, who love 
each other better than we love either the 
Fawns or the Lizzies. Let me find a line 
at my chambers to say that it is so and al- 
ways shall be so. 

** God bless my own darling. 

“* Ever and always your own, 
“PF. G"" 


On the following day he rode over to the 
castle. He had received a letter from 
Jobn Eustace, who had found himself 
forced to run up to London to meet Mr. 
Camperdown. The lawyer had thought 
to postpone further consideration of the 
whole matter till he and everybody else 
would be naturally in London—till No- 
vember that might be, or perhaps even 
till after Christmas. But his mind was 
ill at ease; and he knew that so much 
might be done with the diamonds in four 
months! They might even now be in the 
hands of some Benjamin or of some Hart- 
er, and it might soon be beyond the power 
either of lawyers or of policemen to trace 
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them. He therefore went up from Daw- 
lish and persuaded John Eustace to come 
from Yorkshire. It was a great nuisance, 
and Eustace freely anathematized tie 
necklace. ‘* If only some one would steal 
it, so that we might hear no more of the 
thing,’’ he said. But, as Mr. Camper- 
down had frequently remarked, the value 
was too great for trifling, and Eustace 
went up to London. Mr. Camperdown 
put into his hands the Turtle Dove’s opin- 
ion, explaining that it was by no means 
expedient that it should be shown to the 
other party. Eustace thought that the 
opinion should be common to them all. 
** We pay for it,’’ said Mr. Camperdown, 
*‘and they can get their opinion from any 
other barrister if they please.’”? But what 
was to be done? Eustace declared that 
as to the present whereabouts of the neck- 
lace he did not in the least doubt that he 
could get the truth from Frank Grey- 
stock. He therefore wrote to Greystock, 
and with that letter in his pocket Frank 
rode over to the castle for the last time. 

He, too, was heartily sick of the neck- 
lace ; but unfortunately he was not equal- 
ly sick of her who held it in possession. 
And he was, too, better alive to the im- 
portance of the value of the trinket than 
John Eustace, though not so keenly as 
was Mr. Camperdown. Lady Eustace 
was out somewhere among the cliffs, the 
servant said. He regretted this as he fol- 
lowed her, but he was obliged to follow 
her. Half-way down to the seashore, 
much below the knob on which she had 
attempted to sit with her Shelley, but yet 
not below the need of assistance, he found 
her seated in a little ravine. ‘1 knew 
you would come,’’ she said. Of course 
she had known that he would come. She 
did not rise, or even give him her hand, 
but there was a spot close beside her on 
which it was to be presumed that he would 
seat himself. She had a volume of Byron 
in her hand—the ** Corsair,’’ ** Lara,’’ and 
the ** Giaour’’—a kind of poetry which 
was in truth more intelligible to her than 
*©Queen Mab.”’ ‘ You go to-morrow?” 

** Yes; I go to-morrow.” 

** And Lubin has gone?”’ 
riot was Lubin. 

‘* Lubin has gone. Though why Lubin 
T cannot guess. The normal Lubin to me 
is a stupid fellow always in love. Herri- 
ot is not stupid and is never in love.”’ 

‘« Nevertheless, he is Lubin if I choose 
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to call him so. Why did he twiddle his 
thumbs instead of talking.’ Have you 
heard anything of Lord Fawa?”’ 

**T have had a letter from your brother- 
in-law.” 

** And what is John the Just pleased to 
say ? ” 

** John the Just, which is a better name 
for the man than the other, has been called 
up to London, much against his will, by 
Mr. Camperdown.”’ 

‘*Who is Samuel the Unjust.’? Mr. 
Camperdown’s name was Samuel. 

‘* And now wants to know where this 
terrible necklace is at this present mo- 
ment.’’ He paused a moment, but Lizzie 
did not answer him. ‘‘I suppose you 
have no objection to telling me where it 
is.”? 

‘* None in the least, or to giving it you 
to keep for me, only that I would not so 
far trouble you. But I have an objection 
to telling them. They are my enemies. 
Let them find out.’’ 

** You are wrong, Lizzie. You do not 
want, or at any rate should not want, to 
have any secret in the matter.”’ 

‘* They are here, in the castle; in the 
very place in which Sir Florian kept them 
when he gave them tome. Where should 


my own jewels be but in my own house? 
What does that Mr. Dove say who was to 
be asked about them? No doubt they can 
pay a barrister to say anything.”’ 

** Lizzie, you think too hardly of peo- 
ple.”’ 

** And do not people think too hardly 


of me? Does not all this amount to an 
accusation against me that I am a thief? 
Am [ not persecuted among them? Did 
not this impudent attorney stop me in the 
public street and accuse me of theft before 
my very servants? Have they not so far 
succeeded in misrepresenting me that the 
very man who is engaged to be my hus- 
band betrays me? And now you are turn- 
ing against me? Can you wonder that I 
am hard? ’”’ 

‘*T am not turning against you.”’ 

‘Yes; you are. You take their part 
and not mine in everything. I tell you 
what, Frank, I would go out in that boat 
that you see yonder and drop the bauble 
into the sea did I not know that they’d 
drag it up again with their devilish inge- 
nuity. If the stones would burn I would 
burn them. But the worst of it all is that 
you are becoming my enemy.’’ Then she 
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burst into violent and almost hysteric 
tears. 

‘¢ Tt will be better that you should give 
them into the keeping of some one whom 
you can both trust, till the law has de- 
cided to whom they belong.”’ 

“I will never give them up. 
does Mr. Dove say? ”’ 

‘*T have not seen what Mr. Dove says. 
It is clear that the necklace is not an heir- 
loom.”’ 

‘*Then how dare Mr. Camperdown say 
so often that it was?”’ 

‘*He said what he thought,” pleaded 
Frank. 

‘* And he is a lawyer! ”’ 

‘*T am a lawyer, and I did not know 
what is or what is not an heirloom. But 
Mr. Dove is clearly of opinion that such a 
property could not have been given away 
simply by a word of mouth,’’ John Eus- 
tace in his letter had made no allusion to 
that complicated question of parapherna- 
lia. 

‘* But it was,”’ said Lizzie. ‘* Who can 
know but myself, when no one else was 
present? ”’ 

‘** The jewels are here now?”’ 

‘*Not in my pocket. I do not carry 
them about with me. They are in the cas- 
tle.”’ 

** And will they go back with you to 
London? ”’ 

** Was ever lady so interrogated? I do 
not know yet that I shall go back to Lon- 
don. Why am [ asked such questions? 
As to you, Frank, I would tell you every- 
thing, my whole heart, if only you cared 
to know it. But why is John Eustace to 
make inquiry as to personal ornaments 
which are my own property? If I go to 
London I will take them there, and wear 
them at every houselI enter. I will do so 
in defiance of Mr. Camperdown and Lord 
Fawn. I think, Frank, that no woman 
was ever so ill-treated as I am.”’ 

He himself thought that she was ill- 
treated. She had sv pleaded her case, 
and had been so lovely in her tears and 
her indignation, that he began to feel 
something like true sympathy for her 
cause. What right had he, or had Mr. 
Camperdown, or any one, to say that the 
jewels did not belong to her? And if her 
claim to them was just, why should she 
be persuaded to give up the possession of 
them? He knew well that were she to 
surrender them with the idea that they 
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should be restored to her if her claim were 
found to be just, she would not get them 
back very soon. If once the jewels were 
safe, locked up in Mr. Garneit’s strong 
box, Mr. Camperdown would not care how 
long it might be before a jury or a judge 
should have decided on the case. The 
burden of proof would then be thrown 
upon Lady Eustace. In order that she 
might recover her own property she would 
have to thrust herself forward as a wit- 
ness, and appear before the world a claim- 
ant, greedy for rich ornaments. Why 
should he advise her to give them up? ‘I 
am only thinking,”’ said he, ‘* what may 
be the best for your own peace.’’ 

‘*Peace!’’ she exclaimed. ‘*‘ How am 
I to have peace? Remember the condi- 
tion in which I find myself! Remember 
the manner in which that man is treating 
me, when all the world has been told of 
my engagement to him! When I think 
of it my heart is so bitter that I am in- 
clined to throw, not the diamonds, but 
myself, from off the rocks. All that re- 
mains to me is the triumph of getting the 
better of my enemies. Mr. Camperdown 
shall never have the diamonds. Even if 
they could prove that they did not belong 
to me they should find them—gone.”’ 

**T don’t think they can prove it.’’ 

**T’ll flaunt them in the eyes of all of 
them till they do; and then—they shall 
be gone. And I'll have such revenge on 
Lord Fawn before I have done with him 
that he shall know that it may be worse 
to have to fight a woman than a man. 
Qh, Frank, I do not think that I am hard 
by nature, but these things make a woman 
hard.’’ As she spoke she took his hand 
in hers, and looked up into his eyes 
through her tears. ‘‘ I know that you do 
not care for me and you know how much 
I care for you.” 

** Not care for you, Lizzie?”’ 

‘No; that little thing at Richmond is 
everything to you. She is tame and quiet, 
a cat that will sleep on the rug before the 
fire, and you think that she will never 
scratch. Do not suppose that I mean to 
abuse her. She was my dear friend be- 
fore you had ever seen her. And men, 1 
know, have tastes which women do not 
understand. You want what you call— 
repose.”’ 

‘* We seldom know what we want, I 
fancy. We take what the gods send us.”’ 
Frank’s words were perhaps more true 
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than wise. At the present moment the 
gods had clearly sent Lizzie Eustace to 
him, and unless he could call up some in- 
creased strength of his own, quite inde- 
pendent of the gods, or of what we may 
perhaps call chance, he would have to put 
up with the article sent. 

Lizzie had declared that she would not 
touch Lord Fawn with a pair of tongs, 
and in saying so had resolved that she 
could not and would not now marry his 
lordship, even were his lordship in her 
power. It had been decided by her as 
quickly as thoughts flash, but it was de- 
cided. She would torture the unfortunate 
lord, but not torture him by becoming his 
wife. And, so much being fixed as the 
stars in heaven, might it be possible that 
she should even yet induce her cousin to 
take the place that had been intended for 
Lord Fawn? After all that had passed 
between them she need hardly hesitate to 
tell him of her love. And with the same 
flashing thoughts she declared to herself 
that she did love him, and that therefore 
this arrangement would be so much better 
than that other one which she had pro- 
posed to herself. The reader, perhaps, by 
this time, has not a high opinion of Lady 
Eustace, and may believe that among 
other drawbacks on her character there is 
especially this, that she was heartless. 
But that was by no means her own opinion 
of herself. She would have described her- 
self—and would have meant to do so with 
truth—as being all heart. She probably 
thought that an over-amount of heart was 
the malady under which she specially suf- 
fered. Her heart was overflowing now to- 
ward the man who was sitting by her 
side. And then it would be so pleasant to 
punish that little chit who had spurned 
her gift and had dared to call her mean ! 
This man, too, was needy, and she was 
wealthy. Surely were she to offer herself 
to him the generosity of the thing would 
make it noble. She was still dissolved 
in tears and was still hysteric. ‘* Oh, 
Frank! ’’ she said, and threw herself upon 
his breast. 

Frank Greystock felt his position to be 
one of intense difficulty, but whether this 
difficulty was increased or diminished by 
the appearance of Mr. Andy Gowran’s 
head over a rock at the entrance of the lit- 
tle cave in which they were sitting it 
might be difficult todetermine. But there 
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that just popped itself up and then re- 
treated, as a head would do that was dis- 
covered doing that which made it ashamed 
of itself. The head, with its eyes wide 
open, held its own, and seemed to say, 
** Ay, I’ve caught you, have I1?’’ And 
the head did speak, though not exactly in 
those words. ‘‘ Coosins! ”’ said the head ; 
and then the head was wagged. In the 
meantime Lizzie Eustace, whose back was 
turned to the head, raised her own, and 
looked up into Greystock’s eyes for love. 
She perceived at once that something was 
amiss, and, starting to her feet, turned 
quickly round. ‘* How dare you intrude 
here?’’ she said to the head. ‘* Coo- 
sins! ’’ replied the head, wagging itself. 

It was clearly necessary that Greystock 
should take some steps, if only with the 
object of proving to the impudent facto- 
tum that he was not altogether overcome 
by the awkwardness of his position. That 
he was a good deal annoyed, and that he 
felt not altogether quite equal to the ocea- 
sion, must be acknowledged. ‘* What is 
it that the man wants?”’ he said, glaring 
at the head. ‘ Coosins!”’ said the head, 
wagging itselfagain. ‘‘ If you don’t take 
yourself off, I shall have to thrash you,” 
said Frank. ‘*Coosins!’’ said Andy 
Gowran, stepping from behind the rock 
and showing his full figure. Andy was a 
man on the wrong side of fifty, and there- 
fore, on the score of age, hardly fit for 
thrashing. And he was compact, short, 
broad, and as hard as flint ; a man bad to 
thrash, look at it from what side you 
would, ‘* Coosins!’’ he said yet again. 
**Ye’re mair couthie than coosinly, I’m 
thinking.”’ 

** Andy Gowran, I dismiss you my ser- 
vice for your impertinence,’’ said Lady 
Eustace. 

**Tt’s ae one to Andy Gowran for that, 
my leddie. There's timber and a world 0’ 
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things aboot the place as wants proteec- 
tion on behalf o’ the heir. If your leddie- 
ship is minded to be quit o’ my sarvices, 
I'll find a maister in Mr. Camper-doon, 
as’ll nae allow me to be thrown out 0’ em- 
ploy. Coosins!” 

‘Walk off from this,’ said Frank 
Greystock, coming forward and putting 
his hand upon the man’s breast. Mr. 
Gowran repeated the objectionable word 
yet once again, and then retired. 

Frank Greystock immediately felt how 
very bad for him was his position. For 
the lady, if only she could succeed in her 
object, the annoyance of the interruption 
would not matter much after its first ab- 
surdity had been endured. When she 
had become the wife of Frank Greystock 
there would be nothing remarkable in the 
fact that she had been found sitting with 
him in a cavern by the seashore. But for 
Frank the difficulty of extricating himself 
from his dilemma was great, not in regard 
to Mr. Gowran, but in reference to his 
cousin Lizzie. He might, it was true, 
tell her that he was engaged to Lucy Mor- 
ris; but then why had he not told her so 
before? He had not told her so; nor did 
he tell her on this occasion. When he 
attempted to lead her away up the cliff 
she insisted on being left where she was. 
‘**T can find my way alone,’’ she said, en- 
deavoring to smile through her tears. 
‘*'The man has annoyed me by his impu- 
dence, that is all. Go, if you are going.’’ 

Of course he was going; but he could 
not go without a word of tenderness. 
‘* Dear, dear Lizzie,” he said, embracing 
her. 

‘* Frank, you’ll be true to me?”’ 

‘*T will be true to you.’’ 

**Then go now,’’ she said. And he 
went his way up the cliff, and got his 
pony, and rode back to the cottage, very 
uneasy in his mind. 
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{IMPLE as I sit here, I am one who 
has lived in the house with a grand 
duke. Yea, I shared his garden, had a 
bow from him every morning, and one 
morning he presented me with a rose. 
He was, I think, a brother of the grand 
duke in whose sunshine we republicans 
have been basking. He had just contracted 
a sort of morganatic marriage, and was 
sipping the sweets of private life in Ve- 
nice, with only a half allowance of palace 
—our party occupied the rest—but an 
unlimited allowance of gondola, lackeys, 
and serenades. The lower class of Italians 
have a custum of getting together and 
serenading every noted signor who comes 
among them; and one night 1 was awak- 
ened by a combination of most unearthly in- 
struments, shrieking, groaning, and wheez- 
ing. ‘* A Russian grand duke in the neigh- 
borhood,”’ I was told by the Trieste maiden 
who brought my coffee next morning ; and 
when I wentat eventide, like the good man 
in the Bible, to meditate, not in the fields, 
out in the garden (a unique possession 
in Venice), I, like him, lifted up my eyes 
and beheld a figure coming to meet me. 
Something told me it was a grand duke, 
and I was not mistaken; a tall, handsome: 
man, decidedly with the air of one who 
saith, ‘* Do this, and he doeth it.”’ 

He vanished even while I gazed, and ] 
went on to the garden-house. ‘To this 
pavilion, jutting out over the Grand 
Canal, I went nightly to see the sun set 
as it sets nowhere but in Venice. Far 
away were the peaks of Friuli, lit with a 
jasper tint the sweetest yet saddest im- 
aginable—sad because breathing of un- 
reachable yet ever longed-for gardens of 
delight beyond. 

The form of a beautiful young girl was 
enfolded in this lovely hue, radiating it, as 
it were. Even though bathed in the flood 
of splendor whieh sky and sea were lavish- 
ing, every stray sparkle of it caught and 
flung back with added glory by pillar and 
dome, so lustrous with loving labor, she 
stood in the midst, alone, exquisite, sa- 
ered even from those pure fingers; and 
when at my approach she stepped out 
of the transfiguring beams, fervor and 
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luxuriance and passion dropped away. 
¥et she was not cold or sad, only calm. 
She seemed waiting—waiting without 
nervousness or impatience. Was it fora 
Pygmalion touch? or was it for the spirit 
of the South to inform every limb and fill 
every vein with warm and subtle creep- 
ings? for she was a Northern maiden, 
evidently, with fair hair and wild-rose 
cheeks. 

She was a governess in the family of 
the Russian grand duke, herself of noble 
birth, educated at the Institute of Smolnoi 
in St. Petersburg, an institution for the 
daughters of noble but impoverished fami- 
lies, whence many of them go as gover- 
nesses to all parts of the empire. Gover- 
nesses and teachers of all kinds, by the 
way, hold a much higher and more im- 
portant position in Russia than elsewhere. 
They form a distinct class in the State, 
and the men hold a brevet rank among 
State officials and have a good chance of 
rising in public life, for the Russians hold 
culture in almost a Chinese respect. The 
female teachers are important persons in 
families and in society, and they often 
marry brilliantly. They always make for- 
tunes, for the salaries are enormous, three 
thousand dollars annually being not un- 
common. 

All this I learned afterward when the 
young Baroness S$ became my friend. 
Always the gold-dust atmosphere in 
which I first saw her, clothed our friend- 
ship, and her native islands in the Neva, 
with their dazzling domed city, must al- 
ways be linked in my mind with those 
other isles where lies Venice with her like 
lustrous domes. 

Six months afterward a breaking axle 
of a diligence laid me low, and one even- 
ing in June I was stretched wearily on a 
chaise longue gazing out on the quay by 
the Lake of Geneva. Rudolphe Rey says, 
** Dans les beaux jours de |’été 1’Europe 
y défile.”’ A figure from the procession 
detaches itself, becomes an individuality, 
enters the porte-cochére of the Hotel de la 





Métropole. Out of all Europe none could 
be more weleome. It was the Baroness 
s—. 
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The blue Jura was retreating into dim- 
ness and mystery; the lake gave only 
vague metallic reflections ; the still, snowy 
diadem of Mont Blanc commanded the 
room as she entered, calm, but no calmer 
than under the sky of Venice, full of cross- 
lights and melting luminous shadows. 

I needed a change, a transportation of 
sense and fancy into some new region. 
Behold me on my way to St. Petersburg. 

We went to a hotel when we arrived, 
despite the entreaties of ‘my friend. 
** Apres! aprés!’’ she said in her soft 
Russian French ; ‘* yous viendrez chez moi 
a Kammenoi Ostroff.”’ This is one of the 
‘* Garden Islands ”’ filled with villas, and 
the family of Baroness S—— occupied a 
suite of rooms in the chiteau of the grand 
duke I met in Venice. With this pleasant 
prospect we called an isvyostshik and set 
out to do St. Petersburg. The phrase is 
in place here, for this city can be done in 
true American style, and by an American 
better than by another, for to him there 
are no puzzling contrasts, no need of 
change in the channels of thought. No 
previous knowledge is necessary; there 
are no antiquities, no historical associa- 
tions, no romance ; all is glaring—new as 
Broadway ; nothing exists which cannot 
be absorbed by one without past habits of 
or present time for reflection. The one 
point of sentiment is exactly the one most 
taking to an American—only a generation 
removed from the forest-felling, swamp- 
conquering pioneer—the origin of St. Pe- 
tersburg in the iron will of Peter. 

The first thing that strikes you is space, 
vast Egyptian space. No, Iam wrong ; it 
is the figure seated before you on your 
drosky. You are in the far North, and 
yet no! surely that flowing beard, long 
eaftan, and high cap are Eastern, Oriental. 
You see them repeated everywhere, on 
merchants, laborers, peasants ; the higher 
classes copy Paris, the soldiers and all 
state officials wearing uniform. You are 
certainly nearing Asia. And your is- 
vostshik or hack-driver dashes through 
the wide, wide streets—oh! how wide. 
Shading them is out of the question, and 
s9 must be lighting them in winter nights. 
How they shoot away in interminable lines, 
like Titanie specimens of perspective. 
What vast plains are the squares! That 
noble tree-planted square before the In- 
valides in Paris used to be my representa- 
tive of the grand in that line, but what a 
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dwarf beside the great plain around St. 
Isak’s church, nearly a mile long! This 
vast surveying makes even the colossal 
houses and palaces look small. Even 
the cross streets and alleys are broad 
enuugh for main streets for us. They 
seem empty, just broad expanses of sun- 
shine and dust, till you come to the Nevy- 
skoi Prospekt, the most fashionable street. 
Here it is full—crowded it could not be 
any more than a prairie—and your broad- 
faced driver enjoys the throng and bustle 
as much as a London cad in the Strand, 
but differently, for he comes of a different 
stock, more light-hearted and susceptible. 

The Nevskvi Prospekt is an imposing 
street. Palaces, shops, equipages, pa- 
rades priestly and military, uniforms of 
senators, judges, generals, governors, bish- 
ops, field marshals, courtiers, quaint cos- 
tumes—not only Russian, but Persian, 
Turkish, Chinese, and Tartar—the con- 
stant blare of trumpet and drum, all eom- 
bine to give it splendor and variety. All 
Europe offers not a more brilliant street. 
And then the architecture of this and the 
striking squares where are the Imperial 
Palace and those of the nobility, and the 
public buildings, Admiralty, War Office, 
ete., all gigantic and as rich as unlimited 
expense can make them! You may get 
an idea of the size of a ball-room in one 
palace from the fact that at one end you 
require a telescope to see the colossal 
group of the Laoco6n at the other. (Fancy 
this group for the adornment of a ball- 
room! worthy the countrymer of Peter 
the Great.) Twenty thousand wax can- 
dles are only sufficient to illuminate this 
temple of Terpsichore. 

Very bright and gay is all one sees in 
St. Petersburg, though one generally asso- 
ciates a heavy, sombre idea with such huge 
proportions 

When we ascended a tower for a bird’s- 
eye view, there being no hill within many 
miles, we found the same brightness, nay, 
whiteness. All was dazzling. The Chi- 
aja of Naples with its prismatic glitter is 
not more brilliant ‘than this wonderful 
creation far in the frozen North. The 
roofs are red, and the church domes gold- 
en or green with silver stars, which, with 
the immense open spaces and massy style 
of building, gives the city a gorgeous, 
gaudy aspect entirely her own, not resem- 
bling the picturesque and medizval look 
of the red-tiled roofs of an old German 
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city, or the gay though faded frescoes of 
Italian buildings. Itisa barbaric splendor, 
very striking, very showy, but, like every- 
thing here, wanting the fine seal uf culture 
and taste, or of Time's picturesque finger. 
It lacks shading. 

In the accessuries the same brightness. 
For instance, I never saw so brilliant a 
burst of tropical flowers as in the draw- 
ing-room windows here, and these same 
windows are formed of plate glass, clear 
as the raindrop that fell a second ago, 
often a single pane fifteen feet high and 
eight feet broad. The shop fronts are all 
decorated with large, high-colored pic- 
tures of the wares sold or trades practised 
within. A jeweller exhibits a dashing 
figure of a field marshal or excellency 
covered with sparkling orders and stars. 
A confectioner employs his ideality in 
pictures of the conserves and tarts which 
the Russians are always chewing. 

The greatest vexation to the eye is the 
want of grouping in the architecture. 
All is in straight lines on a level surface. 
Long rows of palaces stretch themselves 
out ; each detached, to be sure, with gar- 
dens and courtyards where numerous car- 
riages can drive in, yet arranged in unde- 
viating rows. I never before knew the 
’ force of right lines in fatiguing the eye, 
in exhausting its power of combination. 
It was a relief, after gazing long from the 
Admiralty Tower on the superb straight- 
ness of these miles of grandeur—three of 
the principal streets meet at the foot of the 
tower—to turn to the north and view the 
clear sparkling Neva, winding first around 
the three or four principal islands on 
which St. Petersburg is built, and then 
stretching forth to embrace the more dis- 
tant. The scene was full of life: the 
ships, the bridges, the boats, many high- 
ly ornamented, with rowers in gay livery. 
‘You think of Venice, n’est ce pas?” 
said the Baroness S , Who accompa- 
nied us. But I did not, for the dear sand- 
heaps which make music in my memory 
lie almost on a level with the liquid eme- 
rald pavement of their streets, and it is the 
salt sea foam which caresses them morn- 
ing and night. Had I ever seen a house 
built in Venice, I might have been re- 
minded of it, for the task can be accom- 
plished only in the same way, by forests 
of piles driven into the marshy soil. The 
foundation alone of St. Isak’s church cost 
nearly a million dollars. Three sets of piles 
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seventy-five feet long had to be driven in 
on top of one another, touching all across 
the river, for the stone bridge over the 
Neva. ‘The ground often shakes when 
carriages pass over it. 

We had had enough for one day; we 
came down and went to dinner. A spien- 
did saloon was the dining-room of the hotel, 
its principal feature ice. Frequent pitch- 
ers of ice-water were on the tables, and 
large dishes with great crystal lumps, 
superb enough for Fifth avenue. This 
was our first reminder of America. Others 
came after. The weather was hot enough 
to make it acceptable, but my fancy sped 
to the birth-time and place of those charm- 
ing wedges—the Neva—in winter, a cold 
lifeless desert in the middle of a great 
city, more than three miles in its wind- 
ings, and a mile broad in the centre of 
the city. Paths are formed on it, but not 
frequented, for the ice is very rough. 
Think of the wayfarer there in the long 
nights of winter, guided sometimes by 
the moon or an aurora, and sometimes 
only by the distant twinkle of the lights 
in the houses. 

My dream followed me weirdly. All 
sorts of images crowded about me. I saw 
constantly the little round stone-walled 
buildings in the squares, the publie fire- 
places filled with shivering groups of 
coachmen and others mufiled to the eyes 
in sheepskins. I saw the poor wretches 
stiff and frozen on their boxes; I saw the 
pitiless streets, and the pitiless, brilliant 
sky when the mercury stands at 35 deg. 
below zero. The sparkling green of the 
foliage around, the gaudy raiment now 
fluttering on every one, the bright sum- 
mer day, the short night bardly less 
bright, with the birds continuing their 
songs, seemed a phantom ready to sink 
into the boggy soil and give place to the 
true genius of the spot. And through all 
these visions the icy-sheeted Neva was 
the leading spectre. No dissolvent of 
reason would relieve me of him till after 
my sail on the clear broad bosom of the 
waters that evening. 

Yet that sail was not disenchantment ; 
it was rather a transporting into a region 
of unexpected fascination and allurements 
soft and new, that could flush with a more 
exquisite color even a conception of fairy- 
land. In the warm transparent air the 
different branches of the river palpitated 
with boats, often attended by others with 
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a band of music, and always merry with 
laughter and melody, gliding beneath the 
fretted shadow of palaces, between vivid 
green groves which echoed with bird- 
songs all through the bright soft night. 
The sun did not set till ten o’clock, and 
afterward there was a long, golden, power- 
ful twilight, as if loveliness had for once 
furgotten to be transitory. This was a 
Russian summer midnight. 

At three o’clock the next day we were 
engaged to go with the Baroness to walk 
on the English quay, the fashionable 
promenade, where the Emperor and all 
the nobility are to be met. On one side 
are the houses built by Englishmen, whence 
the name, but now occupied by Russians. 
‘The quay itself is one of the wonders 
of St. Petersburg, constructed of blocks 
of granite, with flights of steps leading 
down to the river, and descents for car- 
riages. It is the work of the Empress 
Catherine, who enclosed all the canals 
and rivers of her capital with colossal 
blocks of granite to the length of twenty- 
four miles. Peter the Great and Cath- 
erine II. rear aloft their claims at every 
step. One wonders if such personalities 
which meet you in every country are only 
exponents of the time, perhaps nuclei for 
events and the memory of them to cluster 
round, or if they have been the real mo- 
tors without whom, or some other human 
atom for such case made and provided, 
certain things weuld not have been done. 

As for granite, this mighty stone-king 
is captive here as completely as he was on 
Afric’s plain. He wears the same rose-hued 
garment as there. The Finland granite 
is pink, like that of the pyramids. Wit- 
ness the colossal quays on the Neva in 
blocks eighteen feet long; witness the 
steps running round St. Isak’s thirty-two 
feet high, each row polished like a jewel ; 
the pillars at the entrance, monoliths 
sixty feet high and seven in diameter; 
the Alexander cotumn, the greatest mono- 
lith raised in modern times, eighty feet 
high—with the pedestal and the cross 
hearing an angel on the top, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Its polish is mirror- 
like, so that it reflects the surrounding 
buildings. It was erected to the Emperor 
Alexander when he returned after subdu- 
ing Napoleon. Never since the Pharaohs 
closed their eyes has granite been worked 
on such a scale. 

And these Cyclopean labors came not 
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from the brain and arms of men of the 
fourteenth century, who are cut off from 
our sympathy as much by other sides of 
their development, fantastic and reckless 
as these often were, as by their achieve- 
ments. This is of living men. The 
bridge over the Neva, seven arches, each 
two hundred feet long, was finished in 
1859. 

Over the domain of the Green Gnome 
also is the Czar lord paramount, for mala- 
chite lives for him asI never imagined. 
Every paiace I ever was in, from Windsor 
to Naples, contains a malachite vase, the 
gift of an Emperor of Russia; everybody 
remembers the enormous one Emperor 
Nicholas gave Humboldt, presented by him 
to the Berlin Museum. ‘Their frequency 
was laughable to me until I went to Rus- 
sia, to the imperial manufactory on the 
road to Peterhoff, where they make them 
worth seventy thousand dollars, and to 
the church of St. Isak, where the columns 
of malachite are fifty feet high, and saw 
the gift to be fitting and fully expressive 
as a Russian one; for in the exquisite and 
wondrous veining and mottling and shad- 
ing of the mineral is represented to the 
inhabitants of the wide treeless steppes of 
Russia every different leaf that flutters in 
the forest. 

A friend of mine on arriving in Paris 
from Italy exclaimed, ‘* Thank God! there 
are no more churehes to be visited now! ”” 
I felt inclined to echo the ascription when 
[ learned that in Russia I could satisfy my 
conscience with two or three as types of 
the whole. The root-idea of a cathedral 
is, I suppose, the same there as with us, 
but the Slavonic mind develops it differ- 
ently. We think of great iofty spaces 
which nothing invades but the prayers of 
the saints and the incense typifying them, 
a degree of silence and mystery, always 
something left for the exalted, rapt spirit 
tosupply, and still supply, until in the infi- 
nitely varied and exhaustless wing of that 
suggestion it reaches that which passeth 
knowledge. But in a Russian cathedral 
nothing is thus left; all is crowded and 
glaring, meeting the sense exactly, a med- 
ley of saints’ pictures, altars, and shrines, 
a tumult of rainbows and gold. St. Isak’s 
Church, the cathedral of St. Petersburg, 
is as rich as unlimited expense can make 
it; the finish of all is exquisite. It was 
opened only three years age. It is in the 
form of a Greek cross, three hundred feet 
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in diameter. The mountain of gold which 
forms its cupola rises in the midst of 
bronze angels reared on thirty polished 
pillars, glittering like mirrors. On its 
apex is a golden rotunda, the church in 
miniature, looking like a chapel on a 
mountain-top, and above a cross on a 
crescent crownsall. Miles over the dreary 
plain which surrounds St. Petersburg the 
peasant watches the sacred flashing of 
that dome, and bows and crosses himself 
reverently. The very part which in our 
churches is cold and dim is to him, out- 
side his moss-stuffed cabin, a glory and a 
strength. Nearer, the reflection from the 
various ribs makes a perfect crown of 
glory laid obliquely on the dome. 

In the other churches are flags and tro- 
phies—a host of them—Turkish, Persian, 
French. The Persian flag is very peculiar— 
a long silk triangle trimmed with lace, a 
panther in the centre, and a silver hand, 
life-size, fastened to the end. On one of 
the Turkish is the mark of the five bloody 
fingers of the standard-bearer, who died de- 
fending it. Keys of captured fortresses 
hang about—the Persian the queerest im- 
aginable—beautifully chased silver batons 
of Turkish commanders, like small mediz- 
val battle-axes. Inone church, belonging to 
a regiment formed by Peter the Great, the 
columns of the outside railing are made 
of French and Turkish cannon arranged 
in threes, with an eagle on the summit 
and chains festooned between. A!I this 
tells a tale of an active life we know lit- 
tle of. 

Many churches are built in twe stories, 
the under one small and well warmed for 
winter. 

The services in the churches I never un- 
derstood. My friend was not very devout 
—few of the higher classes are, they are 
very free-thinking—but she tried to en- 
lighten me. There is no instrumental 
music, but much vocal, from some magni- 
ficent voices, particularly the bassos—no 
female ones ; and the reading of the Bible 
in Russian is a very pleasant feature. The 
sacred book is borne on high in procession 
from the holy of holies by a priest, with 
much reverence, to an elevated spot in the 
‘ehurch, and there read slowly and distinct- 
ly to a silent, attentive audience. 

The priests who serve at the altars of 
St. Isak’s—I never knew such magnificent 
men walked the earth in these days! more 
than six feet high, with flowing silky 
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beards and long hair curled to their 
waists, fathomless dark eyes and spare in- 
tellectual faces, utterly unlike the priest- 
face I had been familiar with in Italy, 
sleek, smooth, and sensual. So might 
Chrysostom the golden-mouthed have 
looked in St. Sophia; so Cyril when over 
the heads of an Alexandrian crowd he 
raised aloft a denunciatory arm. 

The next day we devoted to visitirg 
palaces. In one old palace, now appropri- 
ated to the school of engineers, I saw some- 
thing new to me, though it may be com- 
mon, Ten halls correspond to ten mili- 
tary provinces, and in each, in presses, 
are most particular plans of all the for- 
tresses of the province, both actual and 
projected, and with each plan specimens 
of brick, rock, and different kinds of earth 
for building material. We also saw 
models of every fortified place in the em- 
pire—not a tree, not a house, not a rise or 
fall of the ground omitted. 

Of the Winter Palace I only retain a 
general impression of whiteness and of ex- 
quisite oak floors inlaid with flowers of 
ebony and rosewood. The only room I 
distinctly recall is the Empress’s drawing- 
room, in gold and malachite. 

Early one morning—not too early, for 
the swarms of flies that come from the 
steppes had waked us at four—Baroness 
S. came with bright eyes to take us toa 
school examination at her alma mater, the 
convent of Smolnoi. At this institution 
the pupils take the place of the former 
nuns. It is perhaps the only one of its 
kind in the world, The publicity and 
dash of the proceedings reminded me of 
school commencements in New York and 
St. Louis and elsewhere, though they 
were to the latter as the pyramids to the 
statue of Lincoln in New York, fur the 
thing was in Russian style. 

Long strings of coaches and four were at 
the gates of the convent, bearing the 
proud, excited friends of the pupils; and 
Countess this and Princess that, after sus- 
taining a literary examination, took part 
in a concert and afterward in a ballet. 
These last, and the languages—they all 
spoke four or five—seemed the most im- 
portant part Then the prizes were dis- 
tributed, to the accompaniment of a band 
of music, and we sat down to a splendid 
supper. ‘* Voici,’ said my friend, 
‘something you have never tasted, 
Drink!” 
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We drank. 

‘*Dare I inquire the constituents?” 
said one of the party. 

He was not much the wiser. The flavor 
was that of mammami, a kind of berry 
with pineapple taste; it was infused in a 
Crimean wine. 

** By Jove! I'll import that,”’ said he. 
*¢ Tmagine that at Delmonico’s on a warm 
August morning. I never can taste a 
mint-julep again.”’ 

The elegant supper-room was adorned 
with a profusion of candied fruit, equal to 
any in Milan, each orange, citron, cherry, 
date, hanging from its own tree, of full 
size. 

One day we drove out in the bare ugly 
suburbs to indulge our practical American 
escort with a view of the industrial es- 
tah.ishments—huge, of course, being Rus- 
sian. and I dare say very fine, especially 
those for polishing jewels and for Gobelin 
tapestry, no contemptible rivals of the one 
on that dear old left bank of the Seine. 
My companion pointed out as characteris- 
tic of Russia, which had universities be- 
fore schools, that the tapestry places were 
older in date than the cotton-spinning 
ones, 

The cream of St. Petersburg was re- 
served to the last: cur visit to Kammenoi 
Ostroff, one of the Garden Islands. Oh, 
gardens of Shiraz! gardens of Armida! 
oh, fond fairy scenes that swim through 
the Thousand and One Nights! not one of 
you all had the magic of those. The islands 
are perfecily flat, with broad fine roads 
piercing the birch glades and leading past 
palaces and villas innumerable, and flow- 
ers, flowers everywhere. Here the enam- 
elling of the earth comes like the blossom- 
ing of Aaron’s rod; and as for hot-house 
plants, gardeners elsewhere say one must 
come to Russia for the greatest triumphs 
in that line. Mile after mile you drive in 
luxury and wonder, Perhaps this over- 
whelming of the sense is partly the effect 
of contrast, for in all the environs of St. 
Petersburg just outside the garden wall is 
a wild uneven swamp. They owe all firm 
ground to art ; every gravel-walk has plank 
underneath, The roads stretch away, away 
over the terribly flat country, with only 
verst-posts for landmarks. Some of these 
are quite ornamental, to be sure, in varie- 
gated marbles. The meadows and pastures 
are yellow and dirty. Coming from Ger- 
many, where every city has lovely Anla- 
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gen, my heart sank within me, and a sort 
of starved feeling took all crispness out of 
me at the first sight of St. Petersburg sur- 
roundings : no valleys, no brooks, no little 
groves. 

The distances of these afternoon drives 
on the islands are immense. ‘‘ Take a 
carriage with four horses, dash through 
the desolate quarter of St. Petersburg 
Ostroff with the speed of the wind, and 
pass the train of brilliant equipages that 
throng the avenues of Telagin and Kreb- 
stocke on holidays and Sundays at the 
same rate ; call upon a friend if you have 
one in any of these elegant swamp villas, 
and enjoy the tea in the midst of all the 
costly decoration of his reception rooms. 
Then toward sunset have a gondola 
manned and row down to the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Watch then the globe of the north- 
ern summer sun sink into the lap of The- 
tis, and hurry back through the magic 
July night and row around some of the 
islands, taking a wide sweep, for there is 
plenty of recom here on the water also. 
Listen then to the sounds from the thick 
forest, gaze on the lights from the fishing 
villages, the late illuminations of the 
chateaux, and hearken to the doings on the 
islands, where all is as loud by night as by 
day. And at last return, when toward one 
o’clock a cold dew announces the return 
of the sun. On the way home admire 
the Prospekt, the palaces gleaming bright 
in the nightly reflex of the sun. And when 
on the following morning, in waking at 
eleven, you recall the dream of the night, 
you will understand why the islands are 
so highly esteemed.”’ 

Thus advises a German traveller. We 
took this magie drive with a difference 
—we did not come home. We staid on 
Kammenoi Ostroff, the island devoted to 
the chateaux of the nobility. Telagin Isl- 
and is wholly imperial. It is not every 
day that one can put up in the villa of a 
grand duke. I dropped to sleep in the 
large gay bedroom, in the rich light of an 
** orange sunset waning slow.’’ A pretty 
suite of rooms was occupied by my 
friends, 

Russian hospitality and the companion- 
ship of my calm friend the Baroness S——, 
with the Psyche of her life veiled from her 
self as from me, was very different from 
the tumult of St. Petersburg. There was 
smoothness of luxury, the perfect gratifi- 
cation of taste. The startling contrasts 
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one hears of in Russian life were well 
hidden, the satin and damask covered the 
claws ; and [ thought the next best thing 
to being uncle to a very magnificent three- 
tailed bashaw was being guest to a very 
gorgeous grand duke. 

On the Kammenoi Ostroff we loitered 
past villas in every different style of 
building, past and present, of the four 
quarters of the globe. The grounds are 
most carefully kept, though not so watch- 
fully as at Tsarskoe Selo, a country-seat 
of the Emperor, where they say they dust 
the leaves every morning, lay the stones 
straight, and pick out every fallen leaf 
from pond or canal. Then we went to 
the island of the Emperor’s chiteau to 
while away an hour on La Pointe Tela- 
gine, as the end of the island is called. It 
is an open beach, with an outlook over 
the Gulf of Finland, a fashionable rendez- 
vous where people leave their carriages 
and walk about. The resplendent twi- 
light, and the iridescent waves dotted 
with sails, the dark background of firs, 
the red trunks of Siberian pines glowing 
through! Oh, for three months these peo- 
ple have “a good time! ”’ Beauty springs 
from under the snow and tosses her white 
arms aloft in haste; she gives all with 


youthful abandon; she has no time to 
lose. 

The Moss Island is the gala one of the 
lower classes. The pink shirts for which 
they have exchanged their sheepskins 
are seen among the grass every holiday, 
while their full soft language makes you 


wish you could understand it. Their 
deep-set eyes, their brown beards which 
‘ reach their waist, make them look vener- 
able, but they are merry and light-heart- 
ed. I used to fancy the Russians like the 
Germans, but they are a race of finer 
temper, the brain quicker and more 
versatile, without the Saxon lumpishness. 
We had a few extra days. Moscow! 
Moscow! we shouted, like the French 
army. It is only five hundred miles dis- 
tant, half the journey a night one—the 
best time in Russia, for the summer nights 
are charmingly cool and light. At the 
station we found American cars, but the 
station-houses along the road were deci- 
dedly not American, for they had fine 
vaulted refreshment rooms, cheerful and 
exquisitely neat, decorated with flowering 
plants, oranges, figs, bananas. No ten 
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minutes for refreshments here ; a leisurely 
three-quarters of an hour for dinner and 
for two breakfasts. There was nothing 
else noteworthy—no scenery, nothing but 
the sublime flatness of the land, grassy, 
with now and then low-sized forests, 
where birches played the part scrub oaks 
usually do. The bareness for sight, the 
bareness for thought is indescribable after 
the picturesque dells or castile-crowned 
hills of the rest of Europe. Sometimes 
came the gleam of a gilded dome on the 
horizon, and a high tower started up, the 
church of a distant village. We passed 
near a few. All Russian villages are 
pretty, though their prettiness is peculiar. 
The houses are never painted, and sun and 
showers, frost and lichens give them a 
rich, dark mantle of color; for as the 
planks of the walls are seven to eight 
inches thick, they cannot destroy them. 

At last we shot into the hot, yellow 
haze which envelopes Moscow in August. 
I came to Moskva to see two things: First, 
the Kremlin ; second, the hill west of the 
city, from which the French army in 1812 
caught their first view, on that September 
afternoon, of the white stone Moskva, the 
desire of their eyes for weary weeks. Ar- 
rived at last on the edge of that tableland, 
they grounded their arms without orders, 
and stood in silence gazing across the vast 
meadows beneath, across the blue river 
curving as the hill curves, to the many- 
crested billows of gorgeous brilliance. 
The supreme moment in the life of every 
one of them was then and there, though 
they recognized it not, and were eager 
with ‘En avant.’? Ah, if I were disposed 
to moralize, how often with us—but I for- 
bear. 

Of course there is much else worth at- 
tention ; the churches for instance, a few 
old, many new, but all with domes in 
green, gold, and white—some have six- 
teen—one golden centre dome and four 
fairy silver ones around, Regalias, arse- 
nals, museums, and trophies one can see in 
any place, but ‘‘ with a difference ’’ here, 
for we found our sympathies asked for a 
quite new set of heroes and martyrs—a 
jolting process, for we had been * retained 
on the other side,’’ Suwarrow, for in- 
stance: in the familiar French and Eng- 
lish accounts, his name was synonymous 
with Russian butcher; but here we hecame 
acquainted with quite another being—a 
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small, pale man, simple, loyal, brave, 
never merciless to those who submitted, 
gaining the love and devotion of his sol- 
diers and the whole Russian people. And 
then the child Demetrius, the heir tc the 
throne, murdered by his uncle, more la- 
mented than the poor little English 
princes, for on his tomb, it is said, more 
sighs and more blood have been lavished 
than on that of any child in the world. 
The Emperor Ivan the Terrible—take any 
Roman story of torture and substitute his 
name for that of Caligula or Tiberius, and 
you have the Russian fact as it stood 
three hundred years ago. He is just as 
good a representative monster as they, as 
he stands leaning on the spear he lias 
struck through the foot of the bringer of 
an unwelcome letter, as he thrusts out an 
architect's eyes to prevent his ever build- 
ing a finer church. 

Then there are the bells. Such stories 
as [ have read about them—stories so af- 
fecting! Bells are a science, a passion in 
this nation. The delights of the ear come 
to them in a way that they come to no 
other. The sound of bells is more impres- 
sive to them than pictures, or the glory of 
stained glass. This has been so from 


early times, and the national ear is exqui- 
site and very exacting, often requiring 
bells to be taken down and recast for the 
sake of the note, which is more important 
than the size; but in dimensions their 


bells surpass all others. The great bell 
of Moscow, the king of bells, weighs three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds, three 
times as much as the one in St. Paul’s in 
London. ‘The story of the reérection, fifty 
years ago, of the Bolskoi bell, a church in 
the Kremlin, reads like that of the conse- 
eration of a church in early Italian times— 
the fervor, the earnestness, the labor of 
the population. Te Deum was sung be- 
fore the bell left the foundry, The crowd 
disputed the honor of drawing the great 
sledges transporting it. At the gates of 
the Kremlin they paused and worshipped 
before the image of the Mother of God; 
and when the bell was at last at the foot 
of its tower Te Deum was again cele- 
brated, and the crowd threw themselves 
on M. Boydanoff the founder, and kissed 
his cheeks, his hands, his clothes, 

Then, above all things, loomed before 
me the opportunity fur a peep into the 
great dusky world of the East ; fur at Mos- 
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cow, whither flow the streams of trade 
from the Levant, from the Caspian, from 
Persia, from China and Tartary, through 
Siberia, surely in the market places, in 
the bazaars, would crop out that strange 
life whose oneness of idea makes it such a 
riddle to us. And I did catch it as I 
roamed among the silken-robed Bokhari- 
ans, and the Persians with their pointed 
caps, and the Tartars and Mussulmans in 
the colossal bazaar, three stories with 
numberless courts and galleries, the sec- 
ond largest in Russia; but it was only an 
outside glimpse, for I could not speak 
even to the native Russians. 

All through Russia I missed the great- 
est piquancy of my travel in other coun- 
tries—constant, often quaint and amusing 
encounters with people of other minds and 
training. Hack-drivers speak French, 
and the hotel waiters; but it gives a very 
lonely feeling to walk out in the streets of 
a foreign city, unable to read the shop 
signs even, having no means of communi- 
cation with the thousands around you. 

Under the Russian language sixty mil- 
lions of people are shrouded toa foreigner ; 
for who speaks Russian? But when one 
by chance gets a peep under the covering, 
what enterprise! what progress! what 
intellectual life, springing up, flushing 
into vigor, and reaching out hands of hon- 
est pride! This covering is a fine, fully- 
furnished instrument in the hands of those 
who use it. It embraces all the best nat- 
ural characteristics of all other European 
languages: in vigorous eloquence and 
closeness equalling the English, and the 
Italian in pathos and music. For com- 
pactness of expression it rivals the Latin, 
while it is superior tu either Greek or Ger- 
man in power of constructing new words. 
It has in itself what many savants in other 
lands sigh for, an alphabet and spelling 
perfectly phonetic. 

And what has it accomplished? The 
booksellers’ catalogues of Russian authors 
form volumes of two hundred and fifty 
pages. You find on their shelves from one 
to two hundred thousand volumes in Rus- 
sian, More than twenty years ago six- 
teen hundred original works were pub- 
lished in a year; one hundred and sixty- 
five Russian periodicals were in circula- 
tion and fifty licenses for new ones grant- 
ed, As forthe public appreciation of these 
things, money is the best standard, and I 
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look at my inkstand with sighs as I think 
of the fortunes said to be drawn out of 
Russian ones. The Dickenses, the Bal- 
zacs get two hundred and fifty a sheet; 
‘* other people ”’ forty or fifty. I wonder 
could I learn Russ and make pen gyrations 
in St. Petersburg instead of writing for 
‘*The Galaxy’! Forbear the dream! 
My aspirations would have been content 
there with a slight smattering wherewith 
to talk to my isvostschik, with his hon- 
est face beneath his high Tartar cap, or to 
understand the merry bantering of the 
handsome young venders of ices we pass- 
ed in the streets. How gay they looked, 
flourishing their wooden spoons, with their 
flowered blouses over black velvet trou- 
sers, white and red scarfs over their shoul- 
ders, on which they wipe the glasses they 
serve their ices in. 

The Kremlin, that hill with glorious 
crown! Is it a trap for the sunbeams, 
this irregular crowd of buildings welded 
together by one spiritual idea, that of 
sacred ‘‘ Mother Moskva,’’ the “ Holy 
Russian Empire’’? Theyare thrown back, 
these lusty sunbeams, from dazzling gold 
and silver domes; they are caught and 
tangled in decorated Tartar towers, bright 
emerald roofs and arches and columns; 
they rush back in a stream from the pal- 
ace-ranges of dazzling whiteness; they 
revel in pure color, green, red, blue, 
white. A wall stretches around in the 
form of a triangle, with turrets and bat- 
tlements. Below, the hill is wrapped ina 
mantle of grass and shrubbery ; and below 
this again flows the quiet river. 

So it stands, so it towers through the 
sombre-colored air of Moskva, the mag- 
nificence of the empire concentrated at 
its heart—a foreshadowing of all its fu- 
ture splendor. There is no architectu- 


ral plan; palaces old and new, convents, 
episcopal residences, churches, are scat- 
tered about on the hill within the fortress 
walls—for it is truly a fortress, surround- 
ed by thick walls impregnable before the 
days of gunpowder. 


Most of the churches 
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are gathered on the very summit in Ca- 
thedral Place; in the midst the great 
tower, Ivan Wilikoi, which serves as bel- 
fry for the whole, rearing its gold dome 
two hundred and seventy feet. There 
are thirty-two churches and one hundred 
and seventy chapels, cupolas, and towers. 
The heart of Russia, faith which fails not 
and zeal which grows not cold, is fixed on 
this spot. Russia is a nation in the nine- 
teenth century with the unstaggering 
faith and fresh young zeal of the twelfth. 
Imagine her future! 

Back from the crooked, irregular streets 
of Moscow to the straight glaring ones of 
St. Petersburg. I saw the Baroness S$ ; 
Behold her eyes— 





Beyond my knowing of them, beautiful ; 
Beyond all knowing of them, wonderful. 


I took both her hands. ‘*‘ What is it?”’ 
I said. 

It was the old, old want. It had float- 
ed to her in her calmness, suddenly as 
summer flushes into fragrance and life her 
native islands. I had never thought her 
a representative Russian—they are gay and 
versatile—or even a good example of a 
Northerner or Scandinavian ; but now she 
stood, the young, gracious blonde, gifted 
with a large white strength, a pure stead- 
fastness, around which played airy graces, 
often sportive, always eluding and allur- 
ing like the silver birch of her own for 
ests, all graceful in its fluttering, and ele- 
gant in its poise. 

Her hero had incurred displeasure in 
high places, and was ordered, not to Si- 
beria, though that sounds natural and 
fitting, but to some distant province, 
equally hyperborean, I doubtnot. ‘I go 
with him,”’ she said without a moment's 
vacillation. And when I last saw her she 
was again transfigured, even as when first 
I saw her standing in the glow of a Vene- 
tian sunset, a prophecy. But this time the 
glow was spiritual, a well-spring of glory ; 
and so, fadeless and triumphant, it rounds 
and warms all my Russian memories. 
ALICE GRayY. 
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66 ELL, really! this is the most 


provoking occurrence in the 
world,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Clare, looking up 
from a letter which she had been perusing 
one snowy winter morning, while com- 
furtably seated in her cushioned arm-chair 
before the blazing fire. ‘‘ It seems that we 
cannot go to Greymount, after all, this 
Christmas. Do you hear, Julia? Are you 
listening, Charles?’’ she added, turning 
irritably to look at her son and daughter, 
two well-looking young people, between 
the ages of twenty and thirty, and who 
were relatively employed—he, lying on the 
sofa reading a novel; she, seated at the 
window painting in water colors, an occu- 
pation from which she looked up to ask, 
with a very lively show of interest : 

‘“*But why not, mamma? What has 
happened to prevent us? ”’ 

**Old Mrs. Clare is ill,’’ replied her 
mother ina tone more expressive of an- 
noyance than commiseration for the ven- 
erable lady. 

‘* Grandmamma is never well,’’ said 
Julia quietly. 

‘* No; but she has a bad sore throat, 
and fancies it is something dangerous, and 
that she ought to make her will.’’ 

** Still, though of course I’m very sorry 
for the poor old lady’s sore throat, I 
don’t see why it should oblige us to break 
our promise to our cousins at Greymount,”’ 
observed Mr. Charles from behind his 
novel, 

‘*It does not interfere with you, my 
dear; but she wishes Julia and me to go 
up to London and see her. Let me see, 
lt takes ail day to get there; if we start 
to-morrow, probably step a day or two 
there, perliaps three if she is worse, we 
shall be away Sa 

*¢ All Christmas week!’ cried Julia in 
dismay. ‘* And we were to have started 
for Greymount this evening. All my 
dresses are packed. It is too bad!” 

**It can’t be helped, my dear. OF 
course we must pay every attention to 
your father’s mother. When he was alive, 
you know she was always his first thought 
—even before his wife.”’ 

** But what are we to do about Cissy 
Wharton—Cousin Cissy, who is to come 


as far as the station to meet us this even- 
ing, and whom we are to escort to Grey- 
mount? ”’ 

Mrs. Clare shook her head, and looked 
despondingly into the glowing depths of 
the fire. ‘‘1 never thought of that,’’ 
she said slowly. ‘‘ What is to be done? 
We could telegraph, but she will be so 
disappointed, poor girl! ”’ 

** And I wanted her to meet Charles so,”’ 
continued Julia, with a young lady’s cus- 
tomary disregard of grammar. ‘* Mamma, 
Cissy will be furious. Don’t you think we 
could manage something—somehow ?”’ 

Mrs. Clare laughed at the vague propo- 
sition, and shook her head again. 

‘*Mamma, couldn’t Charles go to the 
station and meet Cissy? Grandmamma 
doesn’t want him, and he could take care 
of her. Then of course Charley can take 
Cissy to Greymount! ”’ cried Juiia. 

‘* You appear to be making pretty free 
with ‘ Charley’s’ name over there,”’ said 
that individual, closing his book and 
throwing it on the table. ‘* What's up 
now ?”’ 

‘* A great honor and pleasure for you, 
Charley. You «ure to go to Greymount 
without us, meet Cissy at the station, and 
take her with you, under your sole and 
undivided protection.”’ 

‘* Oh! honor and pleasure be hanged ! 
Whe is this Cissy whose name I’ve heard 
repeated at least fifty times in the last 
five seconds? ”’ 

‘** Charles, I am ashamed of you! ”’ said 
Mrs. Clare. ‘* How rude you are! ”’ 

** Now, Charley,’”’ said Julia coaxingly, 
“you know who Cissy is—Cissy Wharton, 
your old playmate and my schoolfellow— 
Cousin Cissy.” 

** ] don’t remember her a bit,’’ grumbled 
Charles. ‘* What is she like? Any of 
the Whartons of Greymount?”’ 

‘** Not at all. She’s a very superior 
girl, so clever, three years younger than 
I am, and knows three times as much— 
German, Latin, algebra—has travelled 
like you, paints in oil, plays the harp 
beautifully. Oh, you will get on capitally ! 
And to let you intoa secret,”’ added Julia, 
clapping her hands eestatically, ‘it has 
always been a pet theory of mine that 
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Charley and Cissy are to fall in love with 
each other and get married ; and it almost 
reconciles me to going to grandmamma’s 
just to think what a nice opportunity for 
the first part of the drama the twenty 
minutes’ /éte-a-téte in the railway carriage 
will be.’’ 

“*T wish you would not talk such non- 
sense ! ’’ cried Charles, rising angrily. ‘* I 
verily believe the girls of this century 
think of nothing but falling in love, loy- 
ers, and weddings, from their cradles to 
the time when they succeed in flinging 
their meshes over some poor fool or 
other. You at least might have more 
sense. Fall in love with your schoolfellow 
indeed ! and a cousin too—the thing of all 
others which I have always reprobated. 
Thank God! I’ve never yet been real 
spooney on any woman, and certainly I’m 
not likely to begin with a blue-stocking 
young lady, fresh from school, with a false 
chignon and blue spectacles. If there is 
no one else to take her to Greymount, of 
course I can’t refuse; but it will be a 
most awful bore, and [ wish the pedantic 
young prig was at the bottom of the sea.” 

Bore or no bore, three o’clock of that 
same wintry afternoon found the much 
aggrieved Mr. Charles Clare stamping im- 


patiently on the platform belonging to the 


little railway station at Newbridge. His 
dashing gig and thoroughbred mare had 
brought him there at lightning speed, 
lest he should be too late; and in truth 
he had not been three minutes on the plat- 
form before the great black train, with its 
fiery eye and living load, came shrieking 
and puffing up to the station, and began 
quickly to disgorge trunks and parcels, 
hampers of game, hampers of fish, and 
servant girls all the way from London for 
their Christmas holidays. Lots of school- 
boys from nine to nineteen, lots of school- 
girls from ten to twenty, lots of children 
of allages. Fathers of families, sons of 
families, daughters of families ; every one 
but mothers of families, who as a rule 
generally stayat home. And now Charles 
stepped up to the guard, and asked if 
there was a ‘* Miss Wharton ”’ among the 
passengers. ‘‘ No,” the guard said, look- 
ing at his list; ‘‘ no, there worn’t,” and 
Charles returned to the other end of the 
platform in high dudgeon. He had not 
been quite sure previously whether Miss 
Wharton was to arrive by train or car- 
riage ; but now he made up his mind that 
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she ought to have arrived by the former, 
and that she was too late, and that he 
would have to wait another hour on that 
dismal platform, and perhaps lose the 
places he had already taken, not to 
speak of being more than half frozen to 
death, ali through that ‘‘ confounded ” 
(maliciously emphasized) girl. There 
was the whistle again, porters shouting, 
and people hurrying past him to take their 
places. In another minute it would be 
off, and he should be left behind. And 
wasn’t there going to be an awful snow- 
storm? Why, it was as black as thunder 
already. 

** Charley ! Charley, dear, is that you?” 
exclaimed a voice at his side; and turn- 
ing sharply round, he found himself 
face to face with a young lady of very 
diminutive stature, wrapped in furs from 
head to foot, and who was grasping 
breathlessly at hisovercoat. ‘* Oh, Char- 
ley! I am so late—I couldn’t help it— 
the fly broke down,” she added in gasps. 
**Oh, do hurry ; the train is moving.” 

So it was, indeed; and Charles Clare 
had barely time to drag his fair compan- 
ion across the platform, lift her into the 
first carriage he saw (fortunately a vacant 
one), and jump in himself, before the 
train started, and the storm, which seemed 
to have politely waited until then, came 
down furiously, reducing our travellers to 
a state of darkness visible—one of the 
most inviolable laws of the railway com- 
pany being never to light the lamps before 
four p. M. from November to April. 

For the first few seconds after taking 
their places, both young people were too 
much out of breath to do anything but 
pant. Miss Wharton, however, recovered 
herself first, and instantly springing to 
her feet exclaimed : ‘* Charley, are you an- 
gry, that you won’t speak tome? It was 
an awful shame to be late after not hav- 
ing seen you for so long—and, for that 
matter, I can’t see you now, and I haven't 
even given you a kiss; but at any rate 
you shall have that at once ;"’ and suiting 
the action to the word, she leaned her two 
little gloved hands on her companion’s 
shoulders and gave him one hearty kiss 
between his eyes and another on the 
bridge of his Roman nose. Charles near- 
ly fainted. He had travelled half over Eu- 
rope; he had mixed in pretty nearly every 
shade of society, desirable and otherwise, 
in London and Paris; but really, you 
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know, anything like this! No, he was so 
taken aback that 1 almost think he would 
have fainted if the piquancy of the sensa- 
tion had not revived him. Were these 
the manners of boarding-school young la- 
dies of the nineteenth century? and was 
he, could he be expected to return the sa- 
lute? 

‘*There now, we are all right!’ cried 
Miss Wharton, without giving him a mo- 
ment’s time to recover or answer these 
questions, and resuming her seat with a 
great deal of crinoline arrangement. 

**T’d like to sit on your knee, you dear 
old fellow; only I’m grown too big for 
that, and you’d be sure to drop me.”’ 

** Indeed I should not,’’ replied Charles. 
They were the first words he had uttered, 
but possessed energy enough for half a 
dozen sentences. ‘* How could you think 
so? I should like nothing better.”’ 

‘Thank you, dear, but I’m more com- 
fortable here. What fun it is to be travy- 
elling together this way! Mamma would 
hardly let me go till she heard you were 
coming. As it is, she’d much rather have 
us both at home, I can tell you.” 

‘“*Very kind* of her!” said Charles. 
**T’m really exceedingly sorry that she 
wasn’t well enough to come too.’’ 

‘Oh! she’s quite well,’’ replied Cissy, 
laughing. ‘‘ She excused herself to aunt 
on plea of ill-health ; but that was only a 
fagon de parler. You know she and 
papa never will spend Christmas away 
from home.’’ 

** And how came they to let you go, 
Cissy ?’’ asked Charles, inwardly reflect- 
ing that as she called him ‘* Charley ’’ he 
had a right to address her as ‘‘ Cissy,”’ 
his sister’s pet abbreviation of Cecilia. 

‘Oh!’ said the girl, with another little 
laugh (she seemed as light-hearted as a 
child), ** Uncle John did press it so much ! 
and when Frank Wharton told mamma 
you had promised to spend Christmas at 
Greymount, she said I should go too. In- 
deed, I threatened to run away if any dif- 
ficulties were made. I did so want to see 
you. It was so unfortunate my being 
away frora home during both your last 
visits. Wasn't it?” 

** Very,’’ said Charles, trying to recall 
the very few visits he had paid since child- 
hood to his distant cousins. ‘* I do wish 
we could have seen more of you,’’ he add- 
ed heartily, ‘‘ but I’ve been away from 
England.” 
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“Yes, of course. I only wish I had 
been with you. I should so like to tray- 
el.” 

* You 
Charles. 

“T don’t call going to Scotland and 
Ventnor travelling,’’ retorted Cissy in a 
tone of pique. ‘* When will you come 
home for good, Charley? ”’ 

“I’m home for good now,” replied 
Charles. ‘ At least I’m not going to for- 
eign parts any more.”’ 

The young lady clapped her hands glee- 
fully. ‘*Home for good!’’ she cried. 
‘They never told me so at home. Oh, I 
am so glad! I must give you another kiss 
fur that, you nice old boy.’’ 

Charles bent forward his head eagerly, 
but apparently forgetting the proffered 
gift, the young lady exclaimed, ‘* Why, 
Charley, what a beard you have got. Is 
it a beard, though, or only whiskers? ”’ 

‘* A beard,’’ said Charley, smiling be- 
hind it. 

** Oh, don’t wear a beard !”’ cried Cissy 
expostulatingly. ‘* It will make you look 
soold! None of the girls will like you.” 

**I’m sure I don’t care about that as 
long as you do,”’ replied Charles, entering 
into her own spirit. 

‘* Oh, that’s all very well,’’ she retort- 
ed laughing, and not a bit embarrassed. 
** But if you’re not in love with any one 
yet, you will be soon; so please not to 
wear a beard—it’s so ugly.”’ 

**T’ll cut it off to-morrow,” said Charles 
humbly. 

**Do, that’s a dear boy. Long whis- 
kers if you like, and above all a mous- 
tache. That’s what I like.’’ 

‘I'll do it,’’ cried Charles heroically. 
‘* Anything to please you. Would you 
like any other alterations ?’’ 

**T can’t see you well enough to tell,”’ 
she replied merrily. ‘*‘ How tantalizing 
this darkness is! Worse than ever. 
Never mind, I can fancy what you look 
like quite well, for I am sure you have 
not changed a bit, and have still the dear 
old pug nose and flaxen mane ‘ad 

‘Pug nose and flaxen mane!”’ Invyoel- 
untarily Mr. Charles raised both hands, 
first to his auburn curls, and next to the 
classical Roman feature already men- 
tioned, 

‘*T can’t expect you to remember what 
I looked like,’ he rejoined haughtily, 
while caressing the injured members. ‘ I 


have travelled,’”’ suggested 
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um afraid you will not find the original 
come up to your ideal portrait.’’ 

** Oh, your nose has grown bigger,”’ re- 
plied Cissy coolly; ‘‘I felt that when I 
kissed you. Do you remember, Charley, 
when mamma used to say that my nose 
and yours put together would only make 
one ordinary-sized one, I was so angry? ”’ 

‘*T think you had ample cause,’’ re- 
turned Charles pointedly. ‘‘ l’m ashamed 
to say that [ hardly remember your face, 
Cissy, at least not well——”’ 

**Oh, I’m immensely altered and im- 
proved,” she interrupted eagerly—a pretty, 
childish eagerness which was very win- 
ning. ‘‘ Really, Charles, without conceit, I 
am. I used to be so terribly plain; but my 
pug nose has grown down till Uncle John 
says it’s quite a little Grecian. Do you 
believe that?’ 

** Of course I do,” cried Charles. ‘I 
could have guessed it even without your 
telling me.”’ 

** And I don’t mind my hair being so 
light now it is the fashion—couleur cen- 
drée they call it; and nicely done— 
crépés, you know—it’s very pretty. Did 
you hear at Ventnor last year Sir Harry 
Thornton said I must cost papa hundreds 
in false hair alone, fur he knew two- 
thirds of what I wore couldn’t be my 
own?”’ 

‘¢The insolent scoundrel! ’’ exclaimed 
Charles fiercely. 

*“Oh, but next day,’’ pursued Cissy 
with most innocent delight, ‘‘ I happened 
to meet him coming home from bathing, 
with all my hair down and hanging round 
me.”’ 

‘*So that he saw his mistake,’”’ said 
Charles. ‘* Not that he deserved to be en- 
lightened, the impertinent ape! I wish 
I'd been there to chastise him.”’ 

*“Oh, poor old fellow! that would 
have been cruel,’’ pleaded Cissy. ‘* It 
was only his crabbedness. He’s past 
sixty, you know.”’ 

** Past sixty, is he?’’ returned Mr. 
Clare with a great sense of re'ief. 
‘* Well, he was wrong, anyhow. lll 
swear you have the prettiest hair of any 
girl in England. I only wish I had a lit- 
tle bit of it,’’ he added with a remorseful 
recollection of his speech about *‘* false 
chignons.”’ 

** Would you likesome really, Charley?”’ 
asked his cousin, apparently quite grati- 
fied by the idea. ‘I'm sure I’ll give you 
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as much as you like. You shall have a 
whole curl, and cut it off wherever you 
please. What do you want it for—a 
watch-chain ? ”’ 

‘**Why, n—no, not exactly,’ replied 
Charles, with a very vague idea of what 
he wanted it for beyond the pleasure of 
possession. ‘* But I think it would be 
very nice to have one if——”’ 

‘*If I make it for you, I suppose you 
mean,’’ suggested Cissy. Charles did 
mean it, and admitted as much. 

‘* Very well,’’ said his cousin cheerful- 
ly. ‘1 will, if you are good and well-be- 
haved, as soon as I’ve finished a purse 
I’m making for——oh, I say, Charley, 
isn’t the train slackening? ”’ 

** Not yet, [think. Who are you mak- 
ing the purse for?’’ asked Charles jeal- 
ously. 

** Only Isabella Wharton. Charley, it 
is slackening. Oh dear, and we've hard- 
ly had time to say a word to each other, 
and I haven’t given you one of mamma's 
messages.”’ 

‘* Dll hear them when I get to Grey- 
mount,’’ said Charles, inwardly wishing 
the journey would last forever. ‘* Iam at 
your service all day and every day to listen 
to all you like to say to me, Cissy.’”? And 
having got possession of one little hand, he 
emphasized his words by a gentle squeeze. 

** Oh, but you must talk as well as lis- 
ten,’’ she said, laughing, and pulling her 
hand away to arrange her hair under her 
bonnet, for the train was evidently com- 
ing to a standstill. ‘‘ You must tell me 
all about foreign parts, and Malta, and 
the garrison, and what you did, and how 
you amused yourself——’’ 

‘*Malta!’’ repeated Charles, rather 
puzzled. ** But——”’ 

** Yes,”’ she went on unheeding his in- 
terruption, ‘‘everything you said, and 
did, and saw, the latter especially, and 
then I shall fancy I was with you.” 

** Dear Cissy,’’ said Charles, quite sub- 
dued by the sweet coaxing voice, and 
bending forward to speak the more ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ I wish you would not only fancy 
it, but come. I would travel over the 
world if I had you to ws 

What he was going to say—whether he 
was really plunging into a declaration, 
after twenty minutes’ /éte-a-t@te—who can 
say? for at that moment the door was 
flung open, and a hoarse-voiced guard 
thrust in his head vociferating : 
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*“*Cap’n Whart'n! 
here? "’ 

“ Yes, all right! ’’ cried Cissy, springing 
to her feet. ‘‘ Jump out, Charley, and 
catch my muff and basket.”’ 

Charles jumped out; but before he 
could obey the second command, Frank 
Wharton of Greymount, a fine broad- 
shouldered young fellow of his own age, 
had seized him by the hand and was wel- 
coming him in the heartiest manner. 

** Although you are a lazy dog to be so 
late,”’ he added jocularly ; ‘* and I don’t 
know how you’ll make it up with Cecilia 
Wharton, who, according to her account, 
was to have come down under your pro- 
tection by the half-past two train; but 
her cavalier failing to * 

‘* But what do you mean? ”’ interrupted 
Charles in utter bewilderment. ‘ Three 
was the hour fixed, and I have brought 
Cis Miss Wharton down.”’ 

‘* Lucy Wharton, yes; but that’s not 
Cecilia, my dear Clare,”’ said the laugh- 
ing Frank—‘‘ quite another thing, and, 
entre nous, a much prettier thing; but 
considering that she has her brother with 
her, and Cecilia had no one however, 
I must go and speak to them,” he added ; 
and before Charles could make up his 
mind as to whether his cousin was or was 
not suffering from temporary aberration 
of the intellect, he had turned to the car- 
riage and was holding out his hand for 
Miss Wharton to alight. 

‘* Delighted beyond measure to see you, 
Miss Lucy!’’ he said gallantly, and still 
retaining the pretty hand, though the 
young lady had already descended. ‘* I’ve 
been waiting here with the carriage so 
impatiently, watching and wishing for 
you—and Charley. By the way, where is 
Charley ?”’ 

‘* He jumped out before me,’’ replied 
Cissy gayly. ‘* Positively, I haven't seen 
him yet—it has been so dark with this 
snow-storm, Cousin Frank.”’ 

*“*Nor I either,” returned her young 
host, offering her hisarm. ‘ I’ve seen no 
one yet but Mr. Clare, who came up with 
you, and who by the way is a distant con- 
nection of yours also—aren’t you, Clare ? 
fourteenth cousin by marriage, or some- 
thing of that sort! ”’ 

The snow had ceased falling now, and 
Charles stood face to face with his fellow- 
traveller. I don’t know which was paler. 
Her face quite rivalled the snow in white- 


Miss Whart’n 


” 
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ness as she clung to Frank Wharton’s 
arm for support ; her great blue eyes were 
distended, her lips, like scarlet winter ber- 
ries, wide apart, and the pretty flaxen curls 
blown by the wind off her frightened face, 
as she stammered faintly, ‘* Are—are you 
not my brother, then ?”’ 

‘*T wish I was,”’ broke from Charles 
with genuine feeling. ‘‘I thought all 
along you were my cousin Cissy Whar- 
ton.”’ 

There was a blank silence’ for a moment, 
and then Frank broke it by pulling Lucy 
away. He saw there was some dreadful 
blunder, though he could not yet quite 
understand what. 

** Come to the carriage, Miss Lucy,”’ he 
said quickly and rather jealously; for 
Frank Wharton was by no means insensi- 
ble to his pretty cousin’s attractions. 
** Tt’s far too cold to stand talking in the 
snow. Are you coming, Clare?” 

** No, thank you, I would rather walk,” 
replied Charles. Not again—not again, 
just yet, could he ride at Lucy Wharton’s 
side. The evening might be raw and cold 
to other pedestrians, but in his boiling 
state of confusion he found it almost un- 
pleasantly hot. So she had taken him 
for her brother all the time! But how, 
then, did it happen that she called him 
** Charley ’’? Why was she unacquainted 
with her brother’s appearance? And 
how should he meet her again? Would 
she consent to look on it as a joke? or 
what? 

‘* That accounts for the ‘ pug nose and 
flaxen mane,’”’ thought Charles, as he 
tramped on through the snow. ‘* She 
was thinking of her brother—hang him! 
A deuced ugly fellow he must be! It’s 
too bad, just as I and the sweet little dar- 
ling were getting on so well, to find that 
she was taking me for somebody else all 
the time. I never saw such a winning 
little thing in my life—never. I hope she 
won’t think I encouraged her mistake 
through ‘ malice prepense’ and cut me, 
now she knows who [am. We are cou- 
sins after all—sort of cousins at least. 
Let me see: we are second cousins of the 
Whartons of Greymount by my mother’s 
side, and they are first cousins to my lit- 
tle fellow-traveller. Then we are rela- 
tions ; so we have a perfect right to be 
good friends, and of course she’ll see it 
when she comes to think it over coolly.’ 

Occupied with these reflections, Mr. 
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Clare walked but slowly ; and when he ar- 
rived at the hospitable portal of Greymount 
Hall, the carriage had overtaken and 
passed him by nearly ten minutes, and 
was already put away in the coach-house. 

Henry Wharton, a younger son of his 
host, met him in the hall, and himself took 
him to his room, telling him that the first 
dressing bell had already rung, and that 
the house was full of visitors, who would 
muster in the drawing-room in full force 
in another three-quarters of an hour. 

**I do believe we’ve got twenty girls 
here, including our own,”’ he said glouom- 
ily—not being as yet of an age to properly 
appreciate ladies’ society; ‘‘and they 
make noise enough for twenty dozen mag- 
pies. Make haste dressing, Clare, and 
we'll clear out to the stables. I want to 
show you the governor’s new mare, worth 
all the women-folk in the world. I'd like 
you to see her, and Frank’s hunters.’’ 

Charles thanked him for the invitation, 
but declined it; and as soon as he had 
arranged his dress, he hastened down to 
the drawing-room, in the hope of seeing 
Lucy there. Alas! he should have re- 
membered the saying, ‘‘ Blessed are they 
who expect not ; for they shall not be dis- 
appointed.’’ Tue rooms were full of peo- 
ple—dark girls, fair girls, pretty girls, 
and plain girls, burly uncles and slim 
aunts, elderly spinsters and blooming 
young wives, fox-hunting cousins with 
rough brown whiskers, guardsmen neph- 
ews with silky blonde moustaches—but 
no Lucy; and while his eyes were still 
wandering round the room in search of 
her, the eldest Miss Wharton, a handsome 
girl, held out her hand to him with a 
cordial welcome, adding : 

‘* We are so sorry Mrs. Clare and Julia 
could not come!” then noting his roving 
glances, ‘* Ah! you are looking for Ceci- 
lia, I suppose. ‘There she is on the yel- 
Jow ottoman ; I hope you will find her for- 
giving.’’ Thus saying, she led him to the 
further end of the room, where was seated 
a tall, painfully slight young lady, with 
dark hair gathered in a huge and glossy 
chignon, and of a pale and rather plain 
countenance. 

** Cecilia,’’ said Miss Wharton, ‘* here 
is Mr. Clare, your recreant cavalier. He 
is very anxious to make his peace, so I 
shall leave him to your tender mercies, 
while I see after our other friends. Mam- 
nia is still up stairs with Lucy.”’ She 
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looked rather disturbed as she said the 
last words, and Charles longed to question 
her; but she had turned away, and he 
was obliged to remain and make the pro- 
per apologies and explanations to bis in- 
tended charge ; pretty speeches to which 
Cecilia (he felt sure he could never have 
called her Cissy) listened politely, an- 
swered in brief, shy sentences, and re- 
lapsed into silence. Charles thought he 
had never met sc stupid and uninteresting 
a girl; and as he was too distrait to make 
much effort for her entertainment, her 
opinion of him probably amounted to the 
same. 

Fortunately, however, dinner was ere 
long announced to be on the table, and 
Charles escorted his silent companion 
down stairs to the dining-room, where the 
hospitable board was soon encircled by a 
merry party numbering twenty-one in all, 
but not including Lucy Wharton or her 
invisible brother. 

Mr. Wharton, the host, a jolly, red- 
cheeked squire of the old school, measur- 
ing six feet in his stockings, seemed the 
only one besides Charles who missed the 
absentees. 

‘* Where are Charley and Lucy?” he 
asked in stentorian tones, which nearly 
drowned the surrounding chatter. 

** Captain Wharton has not arrived," 
began Frank. 

** And Lucy?” interrupted his father, 
‘*where’s my pet Lucy? If she hasn’t 
come, I’]l go down to Stonnington rectory 
myself and fetch her.’’ 

** Lucy is rather tired, and has a bad 
headache,”’ said Mrs. Wharton in expla- 
nation. ‘‘ She sends her love to her uncle 
John, and says he must excuse her from 
coming to dinner; for the noise he is sure 
to make would send her to bed for the 
rest of the evening.”’ 

‘* She’s a saucy little minx! ’’ cried Mr. 
Wharton in great delight. ‘Just like 
her messages! Never has any more re- 
spect for me than if I were an old cow! 
Well, well, she’s a bonny little fairy any- 
way; and as she’s not here, we'll drink 
her health. Look at Frank there, blush- 
ing. He's found out who is the prettiest 
little girl in Somersetshire, without of- 
fence to all my other pretty nieces and 
daughters present and absent. Hey, 
Frank, isn’t that true, sir?”’ ; 

‘*Really, sir,’’ began Frank, blushing 
and looking down, insomuch that he was 
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quite oblivious of the vindictive glances 
Charles Clare was launching at him, 
**T—that is re 

‘‘ Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed his father. 
** Frank doesn’t like to be teased. What’ll 
you take that she won’t have you, Frank? 
I'll stake a hundred guineas against that 
breakneck dog-cart you’ve set up lately. 
There, there, don’t get so red about it. 
My dears, we’ll leave him alone till he 
cools, or I won’t answer for the conse- 
quences. He’s a terribly conceited fellow, 
young ladies, and I take the opportunity 
of letting him down a peg or two every 
Christmas, when I’ve got a lot of you to 
protect me.”’ 

In this strain Mr. Wharton rattled on 
during dinner ; and as his humor was as 
well known as his thorough good-nature, 
the victim generally laughed as heartily 
in the end as any one else. Charles Clare 
alone sat grave and silent, Miss Cecilia 
wondering the while how her dear Julia 
ever came to be blessed (or cursed) with so 
intensely stupid a brother. Not one word 
beyond the necessary civilities of the table 
did he address to her during dinner, and 
she inwardly pronounced him a solemn, 
empty-headed dandy ; while poor Charles 
himself was fretting over Lucy’s headache 
and absence, blaming himself for both, 
and wishing he was with her to heal their 
little misunderstanding. Not till it was 
time for the gentlemen to return to the 
drawing-room did he breathe freely. Per- 
haps he should find her there. But no, 
there was no sign of her, and instead he 
fuund himself beckoned to the side of his 
hostess, a kind, motherly-looking old lady, 
with silver-gray hair, and gentle blue eyes 
which looked as if they sympathized with 
his trouble, as, making room for him be- 
side her, she said softly: 

**That was an unfortunate mistake in 
the train to-day, Mr. Clare.’’ 

*“*T hope Miss Wharton doesn’t mind 
it,’’ said Charles contritely. 

** Oh, Luey, poor child, has been crying 
her eyes out about it. You must know 
now that she took you for her brother.”’ 

** Yes, I suppose so, but why?”’ 

** Her brother is an officer in the Fifty- 
third, now quartered at Malta, and she 
has not seen him for several years. True, 
he has been at home two or three times, 
but either when she was at school or in 
Scotland with us. When Frank was at 
Malta last summer he made Charles Whar- 
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ton promise to spend Christmas with us; 
and as he only landed in England yester- 
day, it was arranged that he should come 
on here straight, and that Lucy should 
meet him at the station. It was dusk 
when she got there, and as the guard 
pointed you out as the gentleman who had 
been inquiring for Miss Wharton, she 
naturally took you for Charley, especially 
as you answered to the name. She never 
doubted for one moment your identity. 
Mr. Clare, why did you not undeceive 
her?” 

Mrs. Wharton’s gentle tones became 
gravely remonstrating as she uttered the 
last words, and Charles reddened to the 
hair under the implied reproach. 

‘“*Upon my word and honor, Mrs. 
Wharton,” he exclaimed, loud enough to 
draw upon himself a fire of angry glances 
from a group surrounding the piano where 
some fair vocalist was performing, ‘‘I 
never had the faintest notion that Cissy— 
Lucy—confound it! no, I beg your par- 
don—I mean that Miss Wharton took me 
for any one but myself. I was there to 
meet Cecilia Wharton, whom my sister 
calls * Cissy,’ and I called her ‘ Cissy.’ 
She didn’t say it wasn’t her name.”’ 

‘* My dear Mr. Clare, brothers so often 
abbreviate sister into ‘ sissy ’ that-——”’ 

** Well, yes, but I didn’t know that, and 
she called me Charley, as I think all my 
cousins should, and she was very kind and 
affectionate to me, just as if we were old 
friends, and I’m sure I thought it very 
nice and pleasant and jolly.”’ 

Mrs. Wharton smiled, she could not 
help it, at the naiveté of this conclusion. 

‘*T suppose I must acquit you,’”’ she 
said kindly, ‘‘ but I’m afraid my poor 
Lucy will not so easily forgive herself for 
her mistake. She positively refuses to ap- 
pear down stairs till her brother does ar- 
rive.” 

‘*T’m awfully sorry she should think 
so much of it,’’ said Charles dolefully. 
**Couldn’t you tell her so, and ask her 
not to be so foolish as to mind such a tri- 
fle? I'd rather go away again than keep 
her up stairs. I really would; and I will 
if she likes.’’ 

‘“*Oh, no, nonsense!’’ replied Mrs. 
Wharton. ‘‘I can’t help wondering, 
however, how you managed so completely 
to deceive each other, and why you didn’t 
find out the mistake in conversation.”’ 


** So do I,’”’ admitted Charles ; ‘* but af- 
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ter all, we talked very generally, and she 
did most of it; talked of my absence 
abroad—I have just come back from the 
Continent, you know—called me Charley 
all the time, never once ‘ brother,’ I'll 
swear. How did I know it was his name 
too? And how could I tell she was tak- 
ing me for him?” 

** Still, young ladies hardly treat their 
male cousins exactly the same as broth- 
ers,’’ observed Mrs. Wharton with a half 
smile, us she recollected Lucy’s sobbing 
confession: ‘*I kissed him, Aunt Fanny, 
Idid. I kissed him twice. Oh, I can’t 
ever see him again.”’ 

Charles, however, did not seem to see 
that part of the affair in so terrible a light. 
Perhaps some of the recent lady novelists 
had imbued him with the idea that kiss- 
ing gentlemen and receiving kisses from 
them was the natural and daily occupa- 
tion of the ‘* girls of the period.’’ After 
a@ moment’s pause Mrs. Wharton added 
cheerfully : 

** Well, never mind. Don’t think any 
more of it. Captain Wharton will be 
here to-morrow, and then you and Lucy 
can make friends again. Now go. It’s 
too bad of an old woman like me to be 
keeping you beside her when there are so 


many pretty girls in the room.”’ 

Before breakfast on the following morn- 
ing Captain Wharton arrived, and ex- 
plained his late appearance by saying that 
he had gone on to Stonnington rectory to 
see his parents and fetch his sister, instead 
of meeting her at the station as agreed 


upon. He was a young man of about 
Charles’s height and age, but gifted with a 
round, red, good-tempered face, quite des- 
titute of hair, whether beard or whiskers, 
and a curly crop of light hair, the shade 
verging onsandy. Charles glanced at his 
own tall, slight figure, close-cut chestnut 
locks, and dark, thick moustache, in a 
neighboring pier-glass, and thought Lucy’s 
sight must indeed have been defective if 
she could fancy any resemblance between 
them. She appeared at breakfast, seated 
beside her brother at the further end of 
the long table; but she hardly spoke or 
lifted her eyes once from the cloth, and 
her cheeks wore such a bright, painful 
glow, that Charles caught himself staring 
at her abstractedly, and thinking how 
much prettier she was with those crimson 
cheeks and drooping eyelashes than any 
other girl in the room. He firmly re- 
16 
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solved to talk to her after breakfast; but, 
as the old saying is, “‘ L’homme propose, 
Dieu dispose.’’ Before tne meal was 
quite concluded his cousin, Fanny Whar- 
ton, engaged his attention on some trifling 
matter of dispute, and when he could look 
round Lucy had disappeared with some of 
the juveniles. Her brother, however, 
came up to our hero making friendly over- 
tures, and laughing heartily over the pre- 
vious day’s mistake. 

‘* It’s very fortunate you were there to 
take care of the giddy little goose,’ he 
said in conclusion, ‘* and still more for- 
tunate, by George! that you were a re- 
lation. Ha! ha! ha!’’ Had Lucy madea 
full confession to her brother, Charles 
wondered. He could not of course ask 
the question; but he had this consolation, 
that if the young lady was really angry 
with him, her brother would not show 
himself in so cordial and friendly a light. 
Cheered by this reflection, he responded 
warmly, and not only began to like the 
pug-nosed captain, but actually to de- 
tect a pleasant likeness between his 
jovial, rattling voice, and Lucy's bird- 
like treble. 

Being Christmas day, however, church 
was the thing to think of at present; and 
the party at Greymount Hall was so 
large that when three carriages were 
filled there were still a half dozen fur- 
cloaked, trim-booted young people bent 
on walking to service. Fain would 
Charles Clare have joined these light- 
hearted pedestrians; but in virtue of the 
reputation for a ‘‘ great swell ”’ and trav- 
eller which he had recently acquired, he 
found himself directed to a seat in the 
open carriage between Miss Wharton and 
Miss Cecilia, a dignified position, whence, 
with a pang of ungrateful mortification, 
he saw Lucy, leaning on her brother’s arm, 
join the walking party and set off down 
the snow-covered path across the park. 
With a gloomy brow, which under the 
circumstances was really ridiculous, he 
gazed at the small, trim figure, the tunic 
of bronze velveteen looped up over an 
elaborately braided scarlet petticoat, the 
tiny feet in their high-heeled boots, the 
small black hat with its sweeping feather 
perched on the pretty flaxen curls, and re- 
vealing rather than shading the still pret- 
tier face beneath. 

‘*T am beginning to make a fool of my- 
self about that girl,’’ said Charles tu 
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himself; and then a bright idea came into 
his mind: he smiled under his heavy 
moustache, and, as a turn in the road shut 
out the fairy vision from view, resolutely 
turned to his fair companions, and applied 
himself so well to the task of entertaining 
them, that Miss Cecilia retracted her 
opinion of the previous day, and began 
to reflect over certain freely expressed 
wishes of her friend Julia as to her 
brother’s future marriage. 

Church over, and the Christmas saluta- 
tions exchanged with many a neighbor in 
tue church porch, Lucy and the rest of 
the walking party started off again on 
their homeward way, and Charles, dexter- 
ously lifting a tired child into his place in 
the carriage, announced te Fanny Whar- 
ton, who was one of the pedestrians, his 
intention of accompanying them. She, 
nothing loath, assented cheerfully, and 
they were just starting when Charles 
heard himself hailed by the squire’s 
hearty and powerful voice. ‘* Look here, 
Clare,’’ cried he ; ‘* if you can leave those 
young ladies awhile, what d’you say to 
walking home with me, by the farm? I'd 
like to show you the beasts I’m fattening 
for the prize show on Wednesday. Your 
father had a great taste that way—the 
best turkey-fancier in the country; and 
if you'll come, I flatter myself I’ve a pig 
over there which will surprise you— 
obliged to have crutches to support her 
upright. You never saw such fat! 
Come along?’’ And, unable to refuse, 
poor Charles followed, mentally consign- 
ing his host and the ‘* disgusting pig ”* to 
a warm region as he walked. Fanny 
Wharton, too, looked crossly at her papa 
for a moment. Why should he eail away 
such a handsome beau from her side? But 
then the handsome beau looked so miser- 
able that she could not help laughing, and 
hastened on to tell Lucy what ‘‘ poor 
Cousin Clare had been !et in for, by that 
dear, stupid old papa ;’’ whereat Lucy 
smiled and sighed, and blushed so rosy 
red that it was really a pity ‘* pour Cousin 
Clare ’’ could not see her. 

Much later in the day—in fact, about 
half an hour before dinner, whicii on this 
day was announced punctually at seven— 
Mr. Charles Clare might have been seen 
descending the grand staircase to the 
library. He was in full evening dress, 
irreproachably got up from top to toe; 
and when, five minutes before, he had 
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abruptly deserted the merry party in the 
drawing-room, more than one pretty face 
had clouded perceptibly. But the re- 
creant had an object in view—which ob- 
ject, by the way, may be gathered from a 
short conversation into which he had se- 
duced the innocent captain ten minutes 
previously. 

‘* Wharton! ’’ said he severely, ‘*‘ where 
is your sister, that I don’t see her with 
my other cousins ? ”’ 

‘* Why, the fact is, she’s got a head- 
ache. Fancy a headache on Christmas 
day! Ha! ha! ha! Itold her it was very 
improper; but she laid it on that long 
sermon the old parson gave us, and she’s 
stopping in the library, where it’s quieter 
than here, till dinner is announced. I’ve 
promised to send Frank then to take her 
down.” 

* Never mind Frank ; he’s busy flirting 
with that black-eyed Mrs, Latham,”’ said 
Charles ; ‘* 1’ll go.”’ 

‘** But Frank wished ——”’ 

** My dear fellow, he must take a ma- 
tron by right. Oh! by the way, where 
do you get those magnetic brushes of 
yours | saw you using to-day? They’re 
far superior to anything I have.’’ 

‘*My brushes! ”’ said the pleased young 
officer. “Oh, I got them made at Wig- 
gles & Baggles’s, Oxford street, you know ; 
but they’re a dodge of my own; J gave 
them the directions for making them.’’ 

‘*Indeed! Well, I fancied there was 
something quite novel about them. What 
a clever feliow you are! I must get you 
to order mea pair, And oh! didn’t you 
say you couldn’t enjoy the mildest cigar 
in your room, because you were so near 
sume of the girls? Why not come and 
enjoy your weed with me, when you want 
it? I’m right away at the other end of 
the house, and there are some prime 
Havanas at your service.”’ 

*T shall be delighted, I’m sure. 
Thanks.”’ 

‘* Don’t mention it. Isn't that the first 
gong? Perhaps Miss Lucy’s head is bet- 
ter. I'll‘go and fetch her.”’ And with 
that the wily diplomatist whisked round, 
and abruptly quitted the room. The library 
door stood a little ajar,and pausing out- 
side Charles saw there was no light in the 
room beyond that diffused by the glow- 
ing masses of coal in the old-fashioned 
grate; just in front of which, with one 
slender foot on the fender and one slender 
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hand on the mantelpiece, her pretty 
head bending forward as if in meditation, 
stood Lucy Wharton. The red glow of 
the fire shone full on her pretty rounded 
figure, clad in white robes of some thin, 
transparent material; on the small, rosy- 
fingered hand hanging listlessly at her 
side; on the wealthof sunny hair, partly 
drawn high off the slender white throat, 
partly falling in two or three heavy curls 
over the glistening shoulders. It flick- 
ered on the green ivy wreath, it just kissed 
the little white gloves and jewelled fan 
lying on the nearest seat, and then it 
played round the girlish form, leaving the 
rest of the quaint old room in a dim, red 
twilight, as if nothing but she was 
worthy to be enlightened by the ruddy 
blaze. Charles stood for a moment drink- 
ing in the scene with quiet delight, won- 
dering too, for one second, with any- 
thing but delight, whether perchance she 
knew of that arrangement with Frank 
Wharton—whether she was thinking of 
him; and then he pushed the door open 
and entered. So lost was she in thought 
that the quiet footfall never roused her, and 
she started violently when Charles spoke : 

** Miss Wharton, your brother has sent 


me to see if your head is well enough to 
permit your coming up stairs.’’ He spoke 
coolly and easily so as not to confuse her ; 
but Lucy’s cheeks were suffused in an in- 


stant with the very deepest crimson. She 
actually looked round for a moment as if 
for some chance of escape, and then, re- 
collecting herself, picked up her gloves 
and said nervously : 

‘Oh! thank you. It was very wrong 
of Charley to trouble you. I am quite 
well—much better. I mean—I’ll go di- 
rectly—I—I think I hear him coming for 
me—please don’t wait.”’ 

She was stretching out her hand for her 
fan, when Charles frustrated her by tak- 
ing it himself, and offering her his other 
hand instead. 

** Cousin Lucy,” said he, dropping his 
formal tone, ‘‘ are you really so awfully 
angry that you won’t shake hands or 
speak to me—evyen to say a * merry 
Christmas,’ or bid me ‘ good-by ?” 

** Good-by !’’ repeated Lucy. Was she 
only echoing his words, or actua!ly bid- 
ding him a cool farewell? Charles would 
not deign to fancy the latter for a mo- 
ment. 

** Yes, good-by,’’ he repeated patheti- 
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cally, ‘‘ since you cannot, forgive me, and 
I am so terrible to you that you are 
obliged to sit alone to escape me. I have 
told Mrs. Wharton so, and she quite 
agrees with me that it is the best thing I 
can do. So good-by, Cousin Lucy, and 
a happy Christmas to you.’’ Saying 
which last words in a deep, melancholy 
tone, Charles held out his hand again, 
with an air which spoke volumes of mag- 
nanimous self-sacrifice. Lucy, if not 
quite fool enough to believe that he was 
about to leave immediately, felt neverthe- 
less that she had behaved rudely, and 
changed from a rose into a peony. 

** Oh, Mr. Clare, 1 am not angry,” she 
said, instinctively putting out her fingers 
to meet those still outstretched ; ‘‘ at least, 
not with you.” 

‘You are certainly not angry with any 
one else. You don’t run away from any 
one else,’’ replied Charles, retaining his 
hold of the soft little hand, but still 
speaking in the same tragic tones. 

** 1 can’t run away from myself, and I 
am angry with no one else,’’ pleaded 
Lucy. ‘ It was all my fault; but indeed 
I thought you were Charley.”’ 

“So Lam ‘ Charley,’ and you were not 
in fault at all.” 

“Oh! but I mean my brother,’’ she 
said quickly. ‘* You must—oh! surely 
you must have seen I was under a mis- 
take, or I should never have—have treated 
you as a brother.”’ 

** And pray why shouldn’t you?’’ spoke 
Mr. Charles boldly. ‘I heartily wish 1 
was your brother if it would afford you a 
moment’s pleasure. At any rate I am 
your cousin, and if you will only call me 
* Charley’ again (as cousins should), I'll 
tell you all you wanted to know about my 
travels and Malta—though by the way I 
was only a few hours in that island of 
bliss. I’ll even flatten my nose into a pug 
and——”’ 

“Oh! please don’t, please ! ’’ cried Lucy, 
trying hard to pull away her hands to 
cover her face. 

‘And buy a flaxen wig,’’ continued 
the unpitying Charles. ‘‘ That was what 
you liked, wasn’t it? Oh, yes, and I'll 
dye my whiskers. Look here, Lucy, the 
beard is all gone, every hair shaved off at 
your command. Does not that sacrifice 
merit a smile?”’ The piteous tone, the 
air with which he took hold of one brown 
whisker and pulled it, provoked a sudden 
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dimpling in Lucy’s cheek—a weakness 
of which Charles immediately took advan- 
tage to back her gently into a large arm- 
chair which stood behind her. 

**Took here, Cousin Lucy,’ said he, 
standing in front of her, ‘‘ don’t you 
think you may be satisfied with making 
me miserable for a whole day and night 
just because you made me happy for half 
an hour? Did I do anything very dread- 
ful during that time? ” 

‘* What did you call me ‘ Sissy ’ for? ’’ 
demanded Lucy abruptly. 

‘* Because I took you for a female rela- 
tive of mine, whom I won’t name, as she 
isn’t worthy to untie your shoe. There, 
that is the whole ‘head and front of my 
offending.’ Are you going to cut me for 
it?’’? Lucy made noreply. ‘* Well, well, 
as you like; but you need not take the 
trouble to run away from me any more. 
I shall save you any further pain by leay- 
ing Greymount at once.’’ 

‘“*T am very sorry——” began Lucy 
timidly. 

‘* Pray don’t distress yourself about such 
a trifle,’’ interrupted Charles with a ma- 
jestic air. ‘* Frank Wharton is waiting 
to take you down to dinner, and, as I 
shall not wait to spoil your Christmas 
feast with my presence, allow me to apolo- 
gize now for having forced myself into 
your society, and to wish you a very good 
evening.” 

‘* No,” said Lucy, blushing very much, 
but with a mirthful twinkle in her blue 
eyes, ‘I shall not allow you to talk any 
more nonsense. Mr. Clare, why are you 
s0 ridiculous? You know you are not 
going away at all.”’ 

“After the way in which you have 
treated me, Miss Wharton,” said Charles 
dryly, ‘* I don’t wonder at your even af- 
fecting to doubt my word. Pray believe 
me, that it is not so pleasant to be snubbed 
and shunned by young ladies, for the 
amusement of their other male acquaint- 
ances, that I can afford you any further 
diversion of the sort. To tell you the 
plain truth, as I never played with a wo- 
man, or wilfully offended one, so I am not 
used to being played with and held up as 
an object of aversion by even the prettiest 
girl in Somersetshire. On the whole, 
rude and boorish as it may seem to you, I 
prefer eating my Christmas dinner at the 
village inn, and leaving you to practise 
your pretty little feminine cruelties on 


’ 
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some meeker spirit. 
Wharton.” 

Mr. Charles had tried pathos and failed, 
had tried majesty and failed again, but 
brusque sarcasm hit the mark. As he 
drove his hands down into his pockets, 
and turned on his heel with an emphatic 
shrug of his broad shoulders, a sby little 
hand touched his arm, and a shy little 
voice said coaxingly : ‘* Don’t go away, 
Mr. Clare; I did not mean to offend you. 
Please stay and—forgive me.”’ 

‘* Really, I have nothing in the world 
to forgive, Miss Wharton,”’ said Charles, 
halting and looking over his shoulder. 
‘* Every one has seen the way in which 
you have treated me; but of course you 
have a perfect right to act as you like, 
and doubtless you have, or our friends 
suppose you have, good cause for your 
conduct. Being, however, ignorant of 
my offence, I must decline to bear any 
longer a punishment which is not as pleas- 
ant to meas to your other admirers.”’ 

**T have no admirers,’’ broke in Lucy 
sharply—*‘ none at all.”’ 

‘¢ Frank Wharton is generally supposed 
to differ from you in that opinion. He 
openly——”’ 

‘* Frank is a goose!” cried Lucy pet- 
tishly. ‘I don’t care a pin for him; no 
more does he for me, more than any other 
cousin. Mr. Clare, I beg your pardon if 
I have offended you. I did not mean to 
do so.”’ 

*¢ Did you really think I was invulnera- 
ble to your coldness, your avoidance? 
Are your smiles quite valueless in your 
own eyes, Miss Lucy ?’’ said Charles, re- 
laxing sufficiently to turn round. 

‘* Of course they are,’’ replied Lucy, 
smiling. ‘*I never thought you wouid 
notice my absence at all.’’ 

**Oh, Lucy! you could not think that, 
else why absent yourself? ’’ 

‘* Because I was foolish, ashamed; I 
could not bear to see you after my—my 
blunders,”’ she answered frankly. 

‘¢ Then, Lucy, you shall not be ashamed 
—you shall not see me any more; I have 
told yousoalready. But now that 1 know 
you bear me no ill-will, we shall part 
friends, shall we not?”’ 

‘* No, please don’t talk so. I was very 
silly, but I don’t want you to go. Can't 
you forget all this, and stay?” 

** T certainly cannot forget it, nor can I 
stay if you will run away from me.’’ 
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*‘T will not do it any more,’’ said poor 
Lacy, quite subdued and penitent. 

*¢ And we shall be good friends as cou- 
sins should be?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“And you will let me call you Lucy? 
Frank does.”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ And call me Charley? ”’ 

**Oh! Mr. Clare!’’ 

“Why not? I am Charley, even if J 
have not a pug nose and flax——”’ 

“Qh! don’t, please ; how unkind you 
are!”’ 

“*T won’t, if you will call me Charley.” 

‘Very well, I will. You are very 
exiyeant.”” 

‘*T think I am extremely moderate. 
Don’t you call Frank by his Christian 
name? but perhaps he is a special favor- 
ite.”’ 

** He is not; do be quiet.” 

**T will obey you implicitly. There 
are one or two other things I should like 
to mention; but you have promised them 
already, so I need only remind you of 
them while I am taking you down to din- 
ner.”’ 

**No, you mustn’t take me down. 
Every one knows what a goose I have 
been, and they will all laugh at me.” 

‘**T should like to see any one laugh at 
you when I am present,” cried Charles, 
half fiercely, half tenderly. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think I am big enough to take care of 
you, Lucy? But we need not be in a 
hurry. The dinner-bell has not rung yet. 
Stop a moment.”’ 

“Oh, but——” 

**No ‘ buts,’’’ said Charles, laughing 
and taking her hand. ‘ Doas! tell you, 
like a good, obliging little girl, and sit 
down in that arm-chair again, while I 
remind you of those little debts you owe 
me.”’ 

‘* What debts?” 

**T will tell you ; but first please settle 
who is going to take youin todinner. Your 
brother told me he was going to send 
Frank Wharton for you. Was it by your 
wish? for if you really prefer his es- 


‘*T don’t prefer it ; and after what you 
have said I would not go with him, though 
I don’t believe you.”’ 

‘Jt is true nevertheless, and his father 
was chaffing him awfully about it at table 
yesterday.” 
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‘“*T wish yesterday were blotted out of 
the calendar.” 

‘*T wish nosuch thing. Yesterday will 
shine like a bright star through all my 
life, and those two promises of yours like 
fixed planets in my memory.” 

**What do you mean? 
promises.’’ 

**Oh, Lucy, how true it is, 


I made no 


*Woman’s vows are writ on water, 
Woman’s faith is built on sand,’ 


Did you not promise me a lock of hair, 
a whole curl, to be cut off wherever I 
liked ?”’ 

‘¢ Nonsense, Charles! you know that I 
was——”’ 

‘* Hush one moment. Did you not also 
promise to travel with me in foreign coun- 
tries? ”’ 

** Cousin Charles, you forget yourself! ”’ 
cried Lucy, her eyes flashing, her face 
crimson as she rose from her chair. 

** Dear Lucy,’’ said Charles soothingly, 
** don’t look at me in that way. Indeed 
you did say so.”’ 

‘You know, sir, that I thought you 
were my brother.’’ 

** But I did not know that then, and I 
did not take you for my sister when I an- 
swered you. Nay, I would not have you 
for a sister now, not to win back all your 
winning smiles and words. I want you to 
be something else, Lucy, something nearer 
and dearer.”’ 

“Charles, don’t! You ought not——”’ 

**T know what you are going to say, 
Lucy, love—that I have no right tospeak 
such words after such a brief acquaint- 
ance ; that you have only known me for 
two days, and that instead of employing 
even that time in making friends, we have 
quarrelled like small boys. But if I were 
to know you for twenty years I could not 
love you better than I do now, than I did 
yesterday. Remember how cruel you 
have been to me, and that all I ask of yeu 
is to keep those two freely-given promises 
of yours.”’ 

** All!” repeated Lucy, looking up for 
one moment into the dark eyes so greedily 
devouring her blushing face. 

‘* Yes, all, dearest Lucy. If giving me 
these entails something else, remember it 
will not be gratis, not entirely so at least. 
You will have a life’s love and devotion in 
return; but perhaps you disdain both, 
Lucy?” 
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‘¢ Disdain! oh no; but this is so sudden 
I cannot——”’ 

‘*T know it is sudden, but it is not the 
less true for that. I could not conceal my 
feelings and accept your friendship on 
false pretences; but I will not torment 
you, Lucy, darling. Ifyou really feel that 
you never can like me, that you prefer 
Frank Wharton, or——”’ 

“Why do you name him? [I never 
cared for him. Charley, cannot you be- 
lieve me? Qh, there is the dinner-bell. 
We shall be missed. Do let us go.”’ 

‘* Will you go with me, Lucy? May I 
take you now and keep you forever? An- 
swer me one word at least. Tell me if I 
may stay for you or go (for if you reject 
me I can’t stop here)—go now and for- 
ever.” 

But Lucy did not speak. Her eyes were 
bent on the ground, and she nervously 
twisted one long, fair curl round and 
round her finger. Up stairs the drawing- 
room door was heard to open, and the gay 
voices of the party floated out into the 
lobby. 

**Lucy, darling,’’ said Charles more 
earnestly still, ‘‘ 1 am not pressing you for 
anything now but to try to love me, to let 
me gain your parents’ leave to do my best 
to win you. I do nut want to bind you to 
anything. This is all I ask; and if you 
can, if you will agree, just put your dear 
little hand on my arm and let us go. I 
shall not even ask a word.” 

The roses came and went on Lucy’s 
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downcast cheek ; her lips moved, but be- 
fore she could utter a word the door was 
pushed open and— 

**] say, Lucy! Cousin Lucy!” cried 
Frank, bursting into the room, ‘‘ they’re 
all going down to dinner. Let me take 
you? What, Clare, you here too! ”’ 

‘*T have come to make Miss Wharton 
the same offer,’ said Charles quietly. 
‘* May I, Lucy?”’ and, without looking at 
him or speaking, Lucy Wharton laid her 
tiny fingers on her tall lover’s arm and 
turned to the door, Frank Wharton's 
brow clouded, and with a face expressive 
of mingled anger and mortification, he 
stalked out of the room before them. I 
think he would have been still more dis- 
gusted if he had known or suspected that 
a life’s fate hung on Lucy’s choice of an 
escort. 


Six months afterward they were mar- 
ried, and Charles Clare took his pretty 
wife to the Continent. It is six years 
now since then, and Charley’s whiskers 
are scrubbier and his figure less graceful. 
Lucy, too, is a buxom, smiling mother, in- 
stead of a slender little girl ; but even now, 
if you ask her from what occurrence she 
dates her happy life, she will say, looking 
archly at her husband’s proud eyes, and 
nestling her fair head against his shoul- 
der: ‘* All, every bit, from a trifling mis- 
take in a railway carriage, one snowy 
Christmas, six years ago.”’ 

IsaBELLE AmoRY. 





THREE LOVES. 


“HERE were three maidens who loved a king; 
They sat together beside the sea. 
One cried, ‘‘ I love him, and I would die 
If but for one day he might love me! ”’ 


The second whispered, ‘‘ And I would die 
To gladden his life or make him great.’’ 

The third one spoke not, but gazed afar 
With dreamy eyes that were sad as Fate. 


The king, he loved the first for a day, 
The second his life with fond love blest ; 
And yet the woman who never spoke 
Was the one of the three who loved hin best. 


Lucy H. Hoorrr. 





THE BLESSING OF SUDDEN DEATH. 


6¢ O die suddenly,” says Giordano 

Bruno, ‘‘is extremely fortunate, 
even under circumstances that seem ap- 
palling; for superstition alone stamps 
death with terror.”? This utterance must 
have sprung from the soul of the Italian 
pantheist, scorning, from the beginning to 
the end of his tumultuous career, opposi- 
tion and peril of every kind, and, even at 
the stake, turning in disgust from the 
crucifix an over-zealous monk had thrust 
through the flames to the indomitable 
skeptic who had dared to doubt, and for 
his doubt had dared to die. 

Bruno’s words, those of a strong man 
from a stout heart, find to-day a wider 
and deeper echo than they have ever done 
before. That death should be shorn of 
the theological horrors with which it has 
been for centuries invested is evidence of 
the conjunctive growth of reason and of 
faith. That men should have come to 
regard death as part of the unvarying law 
of universal good indicates recognition of 
a wise and beneficent purpose above them- 
selves and beyond their fathoming. Life 
and death are convertible terms: one is as 
mysterious and inexplicable as the other ; 
and he who makes the best use of or suf- 
fers least from either is sagacious for him- 
self and helpful to his kind. 

Death, being inevitable, must, even re- 
garded as an evil, be more or less such in 
proportion to its power to give pain or 
cause distress. Its anticipation is far 
worse than its reality, and unexpectedness 
or suddenness disarms anticipation. It is 
the projecting shadow of death that ap- 
palls, rather than death itself. Its grim- 
ness and hideousness relax as we draw 
near it; finding in the great bugbear of 
our being only the agent of rest and 
peace. Shrinking from death is instinc- 
tive, not the result of reason; and because 
it is such, monastic minds have inferred 
that beyond the grave the domain of ter- 
ror lies. Instead of accepting this unnat- 
ural lesson, should we not see in the anx- 
iety to avoid death only a determination 
of Nature to keep the planet peopled? 
If all humanity regarded death with phi- 
losophie eye, might there not, amid the 
cares and disappointments, the uncertain- 


ties and agonies of life, be serious danger 
of universal suicide? Nature is resolved 
not to be thwarted in her purposes, mys- 
terious and incomprehensible as they often 
seem; and not one of her purposes is 
clearer than that all life shall go on, ever 
advancing to larger knowledge and free- 
dom, and ever ascending to higher forms. 

Sudden death has been made to appear 
calamitous mainly from the constantly re- 
peated ritual of the English or Episcopal 
Church, which was established during a 
period of such strife and civil discord that 
the prayer for deliverance from a violent 
or unexpected taking off found an earnest 
response in the popular heart. The form 
of the English ritual was borrowed from 
the Romish creed, always a religion of 
forms, declaring eternal salvation to de- 
pend upon the merest accidents. Accord- 
ing to its canons, only confession and ex- 
treme unction can safely defy damnation. 
For these, time and warning must be 
given; and hence sudden death becomes 
irreparable disaster. Wherever priests 
form so large a part of the machinery of 
theology, they will always regard death 
without their interference as derogatory 
to their profession, and therefore in their 
eyes disapproved of heaven. Doubtless 
they are earnest and conscientious in their 
belief, that to be snuffed out like a candle 
without ‘‘ proper preparation” is an un- 
told misfortune, as well as token of what 
they are pleased to style the divine 
wrath. 

Uninfluenced by such teaching, it is 
not natural mankind should fear precipi- 
tate extinction. Those we regard as pa- 
gans, either in the past or present, have 
no such apprehension. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans considered it glorious 
to fall in battle in any cause, and a mani- 
festation of divine favor to be struck by 
lightning. They rather courted than 
shunned sudden death, having far more 
faith than we in the wisdom and economy 
of Nature. If they attached much less 
value to life than we do—no doubt we 
have come to overestimate it in various 
ways—they made a sort of compensation 
by regarding death with far more indiffer- 
ence. They held that the ends of the 
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gods were inscrutable; that human ac- 
tiers would not, and could not, change the 
will of Jove. Perhaps we believe the 
same thing practically; but with our 
theological training, and what we con- 
eeive tu be our spiritual illumination, we 
imagine we have gained an insight into 
things eternal. We spend our days in 
striving to reconeile the differences be- 
tween the infinite and the finite, and to 
explain away the apparent contradiction 
in the justice ef God and the destiny of 
man. 

Unquestionably sudden death is dreaded 
by many; but that dread, I repeat, 
springs from false education, from perver- 
sion of spontaneous thought. They wko 
fear to be carried off without warning are 
likely to be ignorant, weak, or supersti- 
tious. They are apt to be men who be- 
lieve something they do not practise ; who 
hold to the virtue of repentance which 
they are ever deferring, and trust at the 
last, by moribund contrition, to make 
amends for a life of obligations unper- 
formed and of duties unfulfilled. In other 
words, they are sorry fur sinning when 
sin is no longer possible, thus expressing 
in their repentance only the regret of in- 
capacity and ruined opportunity. Or 


they may belong to the number—steadily 
growing less in these days—upon whose 
childhood was stamped the torturing doe- 
trine that they must always suffer in this 


world in order to enjoy the next. Having 
in all probability escaped the torments 
and agonies which they are instructed to 
believe inseparable from a state of trans- 
gression, they naturally look for dreadful 
revelations and extreme anguish in their 
closing hours. If they are not spiritually 
afflicted then, it is evidence that-they can- 
not be saved ; if they are afflicted, it is cer- 
tain that they will be lost. And so, pass- 
ing to death, as they have passed through 
life, between the Seylla and Charybdis of 
a monstrous creed, they do not dare to 
hope, and, failing to hope, they are indu- 
bitably damned. 

Strong, self-disciplined, conscientious 
natures have other views and feelings 
than these. ‘They consider the quickest 
and least painful mode of quitting life the 
most desirable, preferring to drop off in 
the time of their ripeness rather than to 
wither and decay on the stem. They do 
not believe in ante-mortem preparations 
fur the other world, wisely holding that 
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he whe lives best is best prepared to die; 
that what one does, not what one believes, 
is the matter of chief moment; that all 
days are judgment days; that every bour 
of the present fashions and fixes our fu- 
ture. Sincere repentance is not the vari- 
ation of a mental mood, but a change in 
act, a spiritual advancement, a moral ref- 
ormation; and these must result from 
high health, earnest intent, and vigorous 
will. Sickness of body begets sickness of 
mind. The opinions of an invalid are 
themselves invalid—neither valuable te 
others nor even personally representative. 
Genuine thought, veritable belief, are the 
offspring of unimpaired conditions, physi- 
cal and intellectual. If you would know 
what a man is, seek him when he is well, 
for to sound him in pain and adversity 
necessarily insures a false note. No one 
would dream of consulting a lawyer upon 
an intricate point when the lawyer had 
been tossing for weeks on a bed of fever. 
No one would ask a critic wasted with 
disease for his best judgment on a work 
of art. Noone would demand that a dy- 
ing painter should give the finishing 
touches of brush or pencil to the uncom- 
pleted work on which he had rested his 
name and fame. Why, then, should the 
casuist or the priest go to the racked body 
and the clouded mind to learn the loftiess 
expression of life and the solution of prob- 
lems never intended to be solved? 

To be philosophical is to be armed 
against the worst that may happen. 
When out of the unborn no shapes may 
come to daunt the firmness of our souls, 
philosophy has crowned us with its green- 
est laurels. To anticipate to-morrow is to 
master it; to stand against an undelivered 
blow is to break its force. Thus to regard 
death as near at hand—as likely to occur 
at any hour (all say, but few feel this)— 
not only strips death of much of its grim- 
ness, but also elevates our responsibility 
and keeps fresh our consciousness of duty 
to our fellows. He who lives each day as 
if it might be his last finds himself, like 
Buckingham, half in heaven. No thought 
of shirking, of evasion, of repairing next 
week or next year the wrong of this week 
or this year, suggests itself to him who 
calmly sees the sun go down as if it might 
never rise again. Nor is this a sad or 
cheerless state, as may be supposed; for 
the well-balanced mind, which esteems 
death only a part of life—a link in the 
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great chain of cause and effect—cannot be 
shacowed or depressed by a clear percep- 
tion and a constant consciousness of the 
unavoidable. There isa self-containment, 
@ spiritual equipoise, a tranquil feeling 
of restfulness in an anderstanding so well 
equipped for’all contingencies which an 
unsettled and undetermined soul can never 
know. 

A very noticeable and extremely irra- 
tional feature of most modern theologists 
is that they seem to make everlasting be- 
atitude subservient to chance. 

Adolphus is deplorably wicked, violat- 
ing in the course of the year every article 
of the Decalogué: He is selfish, tyranni- 
cal, cruel to the last degree, having hard- 
ly a redeeming trait. He lives for many 
years an enemy of society, and becomes a 
public evil ina private form. His excesses 
undermine his constitution at last, place 
him on a couch of lingering sickness and 
relentless pain. He is told he cannot sur- 
vive, and so straightway he addresses 
himself to what he deems repentance of 
the past, but what is really apprehension 
of the future. They who claim to be sur- 
geons of the soul piously inform him that 
all its fractured parts are healed, and ten- 
derly dismiss to heaven the man who never 
wittingly performed a single act of good- 
ness. 

James is altogether a different person— 
naturally well-disposed, generous to a 
fault, ever ready to succor the distressed. 
Stili he has weaknesses which hurt only 
himself, and a fatal tendency to procrasti- 
nation even of the things he deems of 
greatest import. Careless, good-natured, 
kind to all, harming no one in the wide 
world, he goes his daily, genial round. 
In the full flush of health he is instantly 
killed by one of the accidents likely to oc- 
cur to anybody. James is cut off in the 
midst of his iniquities. He had no time 
for repentance, for asking pardon for his 
sins, therefore he must be one of the lost. 
If poor James could have had the good for- 
tune to contract typhoid fever or con- 
sumption, he might have been a shining 
saint instead of a howler in the pit. 
Who would suppose that the salvation of 
the soul could depend upon the form of 
physical disease? What subtle relation 
exists between theology and pathology, 
between the Bible and the pharmacopoeia ? 
What secular mind can comprehend how 
marasmus may preserve, and a tumbling 
chimney may destroy, a human soul? 
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This age is remarkable for rejecting 
that which rests only on authority. Opin- 
ions, merely as such, carry small weight, 
have little influence. Truth has come to 
mean what can either be perceived or 
proved. The once omnipotent thunders 
of the Vatican are as harmless and as poor 
a counterfeit as the sheet-iron thunder of 
the provincial theatre. Dogmas are in- 
ert, and canons are crippled beyond heal- 
ing. Voices from cathedral altars lose 
themselves in empty echoes; and the de- 
claration, ‘* It is, because it has been,’’ is 
a medizeval mockery. We no longer be- 
lieve because we cannot understand; but 
we understand because we refuse to be- 
lieve, and faith becomes perception in- 
stead of obedience. This generation, ac- 
cused of lack of faith, has the largest 
faith, in that it trusts the Unseen, and is 
determined to believe the Source of Power 
likewise the Source of Good. It refuses 
more and more to make Death the Banquo 
of every feast, to surround the grave with 
weeds of woe. Persons of healthful mind 
do not fall in love with death, for he is 
not lovable; but when he knocks at the 
door, it is the fashion of the time, know- 
ing he cannot be driven away, to accom- 
pany him without lamentation, trusting 
that he has a kindly spirit beneath his 
solemn masquerading. He shows his 
kindliness most when he enters unan- 
nounced, and bears us off in his peaceful 
arms without the asking. We are all be- 
ginning to see this, and it would appear 
that Nature, always gentle and merciful at 
base, is responding to our developed judg- 
ment in the number of sudden deaths she 
sends. It is very common now, when the 
sudden death of some one we esteemed is 
announced, to hear words like these: 
‘* He was fortunate, poor fellow—it is a 
good way to go. When my end comes, 
may it be like his.”’ 

Men generally have far less fear of death 
than of pain. The place and purpose of 
pain in the universe is a mystery that de- 
fies solution. Every sane mind shrinks 
from it and detests it ; for it seems to 
offer bane without antidote, cross without 
crown, suffering without compensation. 
Theologians and metaphysicians, discuss- 
ing the problem of pain, have blossomed 
in rhetoric and reason through springs of 
untold number, without yielding an atom 
of fruit. It is as well perhaps to con- 
sider it a divine mystery, since its object 
is past all finding out. Fortitude is adiir- 
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able because it is unnatural; but the 
strongest spirit must secretly regret the 
need of fortitude, and curse the existence 
of pain. 

How many times I have heard men say, 
in positions of imminent peril, ‘‘ I don’t 
object to being killed, but I don’t want to 
suffer.”’ Again and again on the battle- 
field, under a galling fire, I have been 
told, *‘ This is hot work. If 1 am to be 
bodily hurt, 1 hope it will be mortal. I’d 
rather be made a corpse of at once than 
endure agony, or go through life marred 
and maimed. Death doesn’t seemso hard, 
but pain is terrible.” 

To be killed outright saves a deal of 
trouble ; while a dreadful wound is shock- 
ing to reflect on. I have always had a 
certain sympathy with the handsome 
Athenian youths who, brave enough in 
ordinary ways, and quite willing to meet 
death, turned and fled when the weapons 
of the enemy were aimed at the fair faces 
of which they were so egregiously vain. 

Apart from the effect of sudden death 
upon ourselves, its inuence on our friends 
deserves consideration. The affliction is 
diminished to them, provided they have 
any tincture of philosophy in theircomposi- 
tion, when we slip from the planet in- 
stead of crawling, ailing, aching, and 
pining away. The saddest thing respect- 
ing physical dissolution is the slowness 
of its approach and the gradual decay of 
the victim. ‘There is something consola- 
tory, even noble, in stepping out of the 
world as one would step into a chariot or 
upon the deck of a vessel to make a long 
journey. Who would not prefer meeting 
Death to waiting for him—yielding every 
particle of personal interest and attrac- 
tiveness before his final summons came? 
The cadaverous face, the sunken eye, the 
hideously sharpened features, the wasted 
form, the failing voice, the growing weak- 
ness, the helpless, hopeless, dreadful state 
of body and of mind, and, more than all, 
the irremediable anguish, added to the 
inseparable presence of noisome drugs 
and professional healers, incapable of 
healing, and the repulsive atmosphere of 
the sick-chamber—these, much more than 
death itself, make death hateful and re- 
volting. Let all men drop from this form 
of being as by the law of gravitation, and 
death would no longer be the dismal, 
dreary thing it now appears to our imagi- 
nation. It isa pity the oft-quoted warn- 
mg, “In the midst of life we are in 
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death,” is not strictly and universally 
true. It would be well were we here to- 
day and there to-morrow ; were tlie parti- 
tion between time and eternity so likes 
gossamer that the first breath of a fatai 
ailment would blow it down. The an- 
cient ritual should be changed, and Heaven 
should be solemnly petitioned, as proof 
of its best favor, to vouchsafe us sudden 
and painless death. 

We can all remember the different im- 
pression left upon our minds by the man- 
ner in which those we have held dear have 
passed away. 

They who sickened and faded so slowly 
but steadily that hope excited and hope 
disappointed rendered watching a torment 
and sympathy a curse have filled our 
memories with associations of sorrow and 
images of gloom. We found it difficult 
to identify, aided by all our esteem and 
love, those once abounding in health and 
expectation with the poor, almost forbid- 
ding, things that went maundering and 
moaning, every charm dispelled, to the 
unsightly tomb. Even Death, the great 
idealizer, can hardly idealize them, since the 
recollection of their prosaic wasting away 
falls with its shadow on the sunshine of 
our fancy. The couch of sickness, with 
all its offensive accompaniments, cannot 
be expelled from our memory; and so the 
omnipresent fact prevents the mental em- 
balming of the loved and lost. 

Quite otherwise is it with the sympa- 
thetic spirits who sink suddenly out of 
sight. The pang their quick departure 
gives is sharp, but the wound it leaves 
does not rankle. We have no disillusions 
of them to combat, no grim reminiscences 
to banish. We always recall them at 
their best—full of gentleness and sweet- 
ness, of brightness and beauty. All that 
they were to us is shaped by the partiality 
of affection into something more than hu- 
man, until every remembrance of them 
becomes a poem of the heart. They seem 
to have been translated rather than to 
have perished ; and they come back to us 
in our thoughts and dreams as when they 
lived, but softened and sanctified by the 
graces and the grief pertaining always to 
the beloved dead whom circumstances 
have not disenchanted. 

Half our admiration and reverence for 
historic heroes arises, it seems to me, from 
the fact that we have not seen them ex- 
pire. Their life and death are so inter- 
woven, are so entirely simple cause and 
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effect, as no doubt all life and death are in 
the eternal plan, that to our imagination 
they never cease to be. Alcibiades and 
Julius Cesar, Philip Sidney and Pierre 
Bayard, Saladin and Savonarola, are 
imperishable in more senses than one. 
Mortality has never touched, can never 
touch them. They are the friends of our 
youth, the companions of our manhood, 
the comforters of our age. They breathe 
the same air, walk the same rounds with, 
are a part of ourselves, and of the kindred 
spirits who have gone before without a 
word of parting, but wrapped in a silence 
more eloquent than inspired speech. 

It is fair to suppose that Nature makes 
no blunders in the long run, though from 
the temporal standpoint she seems to com- 
mit many errors. One of these appears 
to be that when she recalls the spirit she 
does not allow the substance to follow it. 
Whatever goes to make up life should ex- 
hale at once, like the perfume of a flower, 
leaving behind no inanimate part to mock 
its sentiment and illustrate decay. Such 
process of dissolution would be expiring 
indeed—would be noble, too, and worthy 
of creation’s lords. To say, ‘* He is 
gone,’’ ‘‘ She has departed,’’ would have 
meaning then, and bereavement would be 
hallowed with a species of sesthetic resig- 
nation. Death under circumstances so 
fair and favorable would be like separa- 
tion from the charming shadows of our 
dreams, which the night brings and the 
morning chases away. We hardly miss 
them, rare and beautiful as they are, for 
we know new nights and new dreams will 
restore them undiminished in their loveli- 
ness, as the eternal waking from this 
dream of Time will restore the cherished 
dead. 

The constant iteration about preparing 
for death is as wearisome as it is superflu- 
ous. It behooves us more to ask if we are 
prepared to live, since preparation for death 
is an essential disqualification for living. 
For death we are always prepared and 
never prepared, and doubtless when least 
prepared we are best prepared. Before 
birth we never concern ourselves respect- 
ing the world we are to enter, and yet we 
have scarcely anything to begin our jour- 
ney with. Still we come, unconsciously 
trusting the undeveloped forces of our liy- 
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ing and the host of strangers we are to 
encounter. So, journeying to the next 
world, we should have faith in the invisi- 
ble and unknown, for we may be sure the 
Power that has brought us here will not 
desert us when the mysterious journey is 
barely begun. Our will is no more con- 
sulted in the coming than the going. 
Eternity is behind us as well as before us. 
We die as often as we sleep, and yet when 
we seek our nightly pillow we do not tor- 
ment ourselyes concerning the kind of 
dreams that we may have when conscious- 
ness is lost. We do not wish to be sleepy 
without sleeping ; we are anxious that in 
a moment the external shall slip away and 
we be wrapt in balmy rest. All this is 
typical of the great transition which we 
call death because ignorant of the endless 
life beyond. If we but reflect, we must 
clearly see that the suddenest change is 
the best ; that the long farewell need not 
be spoken when the future holds such in- 
finiteness of time. We cannot have our 
will or way in death any more than in 
life, but we can cease to echo the raven’s 
cry and to deplore the fittest and noblest 
mode of man’s taking off. 

Death should not be bitter to him who 
has added the smallest to the sum of hu- 
man happiness, or who has striven to do 
his duty, however humble, in such man- 
ner as circumstance and temperament— 
the jailers of every aspiration—have lim- 
itedly allowed. All our crises are trifles, 
and all our importances insignificant so 
far as the great whole is concerned. 
Atoms in the sunbeam, we wonder what 
the sun would do without us, and fancy, 
despite our infinitesimalness, we give ef- 
fulgence to the universe. And yet are we 
really precious, even priceless to ourselves ; 
and what we think and believe is the wis- 
dom and religion we must live and die by. 

Destiny has a strange fashion of contra- 
dicting our desires. She is niggardly, 
she will not give us much. She places 
the cradle at the beginning and the grave 
at the end of our small career; flouts our 
ambition, derides our accomplishment. 
But she is kinder than she seems, better 
than we think, and never kinder, never 
better than when, as compensation for ad- 
versities, she grants us sudden death. 

Junius Henri Browne. 





GINEVRA. 


WISH some artist could have painted 

the picture just as Van Duyn and 
Violet Lambert saw it that bright May 
morning: the little group there in the 
street, surrounded by delighted children ; 
a swarthy, sinister Italian, with small 
black eyes almost hidden under bushy 
brows, grinding out tunes from a creaking 
hand-organ with old-fashioned puppets ; 
a tiny monkey in scarlet jacket and plum- 
ed cap, with shrewd old face and Oliver 
Twist-ian paw ; and, lastly, the girl Gi- 
nevra, dancing in time to the music and 
striking the tambourines above her head. 
She looked the embodiment of life and 
health. Her eyes were wild, bright stars, 
full of dark yellow lustre; her hair a tan- 
gled black cloud floating away on the soft 
wind; her parted lips vivid carnations, 
with a strong white gleam between them ; 
while midway on the creamy olive of her 
cheeks glowed a deep pomegranate stain. 
‘As Van Duyn and Violet saw it,” I 
said ; but the former noticed only an organ- 


grinder with his accompanying suite of 
monkey, tambourine girl, and spell-bound 
children—but then he was looking at 
Violet ! 

**Q Cortland! ’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ what 


a beautiful child ! 
ment and give her something. 
tle thing !”’ 

The interruption was evidently unwel- 
come to her companion, but he was at 
that stage of love-making when to hear is 
to obey, and the little audience divided to 
admit the new-comers. 

It was quite a windfall to the trio of 
performers. The monkey’s hairy palm was 
crossed with silver; the Italian bowed 
obsequicusly in acknowledgment of the 
bounty deposited in his box; and the girl, 
the loadstone that had attracted this good 
fortune, gave one of her dazzling smiles 
and poised herself anew, so gracefully that 
one marvelled, on glancing at her worn 
and clumsy shoes, how she could ever take 
that airy quickstep. 

The visitors turned away after a few 
moments. 

‘*T wish [ had that child’s face,’’ said 
Violet, ** painted by some one who could 


Do let us stop a mo- 
Poor lit- 


really catch its spirit. When I see any 
thing so perfect, I cannot help longing 
for it. But you are not half enthusiastic 
enough. Was she not magnificent ?”’ 

**Magnificently unfamiliar with soap 
and water, as I judged,” rejoined Van 
Duyn, ‘‘ but I confess that my eyes were 
otherwise monopolized.”? And Violet's 
faint color deepened under his look. 

“*T thought I put a veto on compliments 
last night.’’ 

‘*Compliments! Violet, darling, I could 
never-——”’ 

Interruption number two. Just then 
rapid footsteps sounded on the pavement 
behind them, and now the tambourine 
girl overtook them, breathless, and hold- 
ing out a dainty little handkerchief. 

** You dropped this,” she palpitated, as 
she thrust it into the lady’s hand; and 
alas! upon the pale lavender glove dis- 
colored streaks betrayed the impress of the 
grimy little fingers. 

Van Duyn caught sight of it, and his 
lover-like expression gave way to one of 
annoyance. 

‘** Take care,’’ he said, as he tossed some 
money tu the child, ‘‘ how you touch a 
lady with such hands as those! Here, go 
and buy yourself some soap.” 

Over the girl’s bright face camea change ; 
she darted one flash of her great eyes at 
him, and, I am sorry to record, the curved 
lips uttered an unequivocal oath, as she 
turned to go back to her tambourines and 
dancing, in spite of Violet’s effurt to de- 
tain her. 

‘** Now, Cortland,” said the latter, a 
little reproachfully, ‘‘it was no matter 
about the glove. The poor child was very 
good to bring back the handkerchief. I 
am afraid you hurt her feelings terribly.” 

‘* | think you may spare your sympathy, 
dearest. The little girl really needed the 
lesson. My only regret is that you should 
ever come in contact with such people, 
and I am determined that afte-——’’ An 
expressive pause completed the sentence, 
and again the answering pink came out 
on Violet’s cheek. 

The child went back with lowering brow, 
lingering on the way, however, behind a 
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screening lamp-post, to place the money 
in her shoe. ‘Then she returned to the 
organ-grinder, and resumed her occupa- 
tion with a sullen air. 

The man looked at her suspiciously. 

‘* Did they give you nothing, Ginevra?”’ 
he asked in Italian. 

** Nothing,’’ she answered in the same 
language, and still sullen, as she clashed 
her tambourines together. 

** You should have kept the handker- 
chief,” the man continued. ‘It was a 
costly one, and would have been so much 
gain; but you were gone before I could 
stop you.”’ 

There were no more bright smiles that 
day ; the girl seemed brooding over some- 
thing; her teeth had a set look like that 
ofan animal. Jacopo had never seen her 
so befure. He had often known her angry, 
but her anger was wont to be a lightning 
flash, keen and quick, not this settled 
cloud. 

That evening, when Jacopo and Irish 
Nora, his fair spouse, after certain amia- 
ble differences, had sunk into a drunken 
slumber, Ginevra, making what toilet she 
could, smoothing her hair, washing her 
face, and substituting a somewhat better 
pair of shoes for those she had worn dur- 
ing the day, betook herself to her favorite 
place of entertainment—the theatre. It 
was a passion with the girl, and one not 
seldom gratified, for, by dint of her hand- 
some face and unscrupulous begging, she 
often laid by a little store of which Jacopo 
did not guess. And, as the occupants of 
their tenement indulged in a somewhat 
al fresco style of repose on warm nights, 
she could give herself up to the delight of 
watching the progress of the play from 
her celestial gallery-height, without the 
fear of being missed at home. 


You would certainly have said that the 
little old man was crazy, had you seen 
him sitting there in the park, his bald 
head against the trunk of a tree, his red 
silk bandanna spread across his knee, with 
the queer hat laid upon it ; his spectacles 
pushed high up on his forehead, his eyes 
closed, a happy smile on the wrinkled 
face, and his hand with the stout stick in 
it going up and down in alternate beats. 
Crazy? Franz Lechner crazy? Only hear 
him in orchestra—catch that fine, almost 
imperceptible thread of a violin, now 
swelling into a crescendo, now dying, dy- 
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ing away into a shadow of a sound so ex- 
quisite that a departing soul would almost 
pause to listen to it. Say, rather, Franz 
Lechner is inspired. The funny little old 
man, sitting half in spring sunshine, half 
in leafy shade, is in a world you cannot 
enter. Let him push his spectacles up to 
his bald forehead ; he has no need of them 
there. ‘* Folded eyes see brighter colors 
than the open ever do.’? The withered 
old hand is keeping time to divine harmo- 
nies that you cannet hear. Smile at him, 
and pass on your way, Cortland Van 
Duyn; swing your little cane, and glance 
superciliously at the stout stick. May 
your conscience be as peaceful, your heart 
as childlike, forty years hence ! 

But presently the old German’s revery 
was interrupted ; children’s voices floated 
out to him from a clump of trees near by ; 
then came a curious sound as of a decla- 
mation. Franz Lechner listened awhile : 
the words were very familiar; he had 
heard them at the theatre where he play- 
ed only the night before. What childish 
débutante was essaying the tragic réle? 

Cautiously he approached, and putting 
aside the leaves peeped and listened. A 
girl of eleven or twelve was repeating, al- 
most word for word, to several other rag- 
ged children, the part that a certain cele- 
erated actress had performed the previous 
evening. 

The childish form expands into a woran, 
the small hands clench themselves, the 
face is transformed with passion, the voice 
passes through every gradation of expres- 
sion, and ends in a concentrated hiss like 
that of a venomous snake. The little au- 
dience are spell-bound ; they fullow her 
every emotion with intent eyes ; their lips 
even move mechanically after her. 

** Ach, mein Gott! ’’ says the German, 
**ein Wunderkind!” 

Acting on his first impulse, when the 
brief representation was finished, the old 
musician made his way among the little 
band. The audience drew back with some 
bashfulness, but the girl Ginevra raised 
her great, fearless (one had almost said 
impudent) eyes to the kind face above her. 

** My child, I have heard your perform- 
ance ; will you come and sit with me a lit- 
tle while?”’ 

** Now, who taught you?”’ after they 
were comfortably established under the 
wide-branching elm. 

** Nobody.’’ 
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‘‘Oh, now, my little girl, tell me the 
truth! Who was it?” 

‘* Nobody. I heard her myself, and I 
remembered the way she did it.’’ 

*“*Ach, Himmel! How can 
Whose little one are you ?”’ 

‘*T live with Jacopo and old Nora.” 

‘* But who are your parents? Are they 
dead?” 

‘TI don’t know for certain that I ever 
had any,”’ answered the girl with supreme 
indifference. 

«*Then who are they? Your uncle and 
aunt?’’ 

** Jacopo says he is my uncle, that he 
brought me from Florence when I was 
three years old; but Jacopo is always a 
liar, so——”’ 

** And who is ‘Nora’?”’ 

‘*A hateful, ugly Irishwoman. She's 
Jacopo’s wife, and she does washing and 
then gets drunk with the money. He 
gets drunk too, and he used to beat me, 
bat I’m growing too big for that now ’’— 
this last a little defiantly, but with par- 
donable pride in the physique that for her 
age was truly superb in its development. 

** But what does Jacopo do?”’ 

‘Plays hand-organ, and I play tam- 
bourine.”’ 

“ Do you like it?”’ 

** Well enough in pleasant weather.”’ 

‘* How would you like to do like that 
handsome lady you were imitating? How 
would you like to act for a living? ”’ 

** Oh, shouldn't I like it! Shouldn’t I!”’ 
and the child’s eyes fixed themselves on 
space. 

‘‘ Are you a good little girl?”’ asked 
the German, patting her kindly on the 
cheek. 

** Yes,’ answered Ginevra with a sanc- 
timonious look ; then, as she met the hon- 
est blue eyes, a sudden impulse of candor 
seized her. 

“No, I ain’t. I swear, and I steal 
when I get a chance, and sometimes I 
drink.”’ 

‘“*Why! why!” exclaimed the musi- 
cian, shocked at this unlooked-for confes- 
sion from the beautiful little penitent. 
‘*That is bad indeed! bad indeed!” 
Then, lower, to himself, ‘‘ Poor child! 
Who is good enough to cast a stone? 
But you will not do so any more, my little 
Miidchen?”’ 

‘*No, never ’’—this time without the 
sanctimonious look. 


it be? 


GINEVRA. 
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‘* Very well. Now tell me where this 


Jacopo lives. I want to talk with him.” 


Her kind old patron proved a father to 
the little Italian girl. For certain pe- 
cuniary considerations Jacopo willingly 
parted with his niece, and, fancying he 
had got the best of the bargain, secretly 
wished her new friend joy of the wayward 
little creature. 

But this ironical wish was really veri- 
fied. Under her new treatment she was 
gentle and docile, and the musician loved 
her as a daughter. Proud of her beauty 
and talent, he had her carefully educated 
and her dramatic taste trained and devel- 
oped. Her ability was undeniable, and 
every one predicted an immense sensation 
at her début. 

Six years after Franz Lechner’s discov- 
ery this first appearance took place. She 
retained her name, Ginevra Ramoni, and 
made her début as Juliet. Before the 
play began the young aspirant stood be- 
hind the scenes with her adopted father, 
surveying the audience through a conve- 
nient crevice in the curtain, with the com- 
posure of a practised performer. The old 
musician lifted one of her heavy curls 
playfully. 

‘* You are very cool, little one; there 
seems no danger of stage-fright for you! ”’ 

She looked round with a bright, saucy 
smnile. 

‘* You are always forgetting that I had 
been some half-dozen years before the pub- 
lic when you first saw me. One does not 
learn bashfulness from playing the tam- 
bourine, mi padre. But tell me, who is 
that in the fourth row—there? ”’ 

‘That? Oh, that is Professor Seyton, 
the celebrated naturalist.’’ 

“No, no,’’ with some impatience ; ‘‘ the 
one next him on his right with that lovely 
lady in pale blue. Doyou know? You 
know everybody.”’ 

Franz rubbed his spectacles and strained 
his dim eyes. 

“Tt is Mr. Van Duyn, a great judge of 
music and acting. That is his wife with 
him ; they have just returned from Eu- 
rope, where they have been since their 
marriage. I know him well; he used to 
come behind the scenes often. The young 
man next to Mrs. Van Duyn is Dr. Nos- 
trand, his great friend.’’ 

Herself concealed from observation, Gi- 
nevra watched Van Duyn. She might 
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have been a general reconnoitring an en- 
emy’s fortress. He had not changed much 
in six years. She studied his face intent- 
ly and compared it with the one in her 
memory. He was very handsome, but he 
looked fickle, she said to herself. In a 
moment of great temptation that man 
would certainly yield. But there was 
sumething strangely attractive to her in 
his dark blue eyes and curling bright hair. 
Ginevra felt an un-general-like softening 
about her heart, and turned to the lady 
next him, who had an exquisite face, with 
large hazel eyes, and quantities of gold- 
brown hair rippling away from a childish 
forehead. 

A feeling of pity stole over the girl. 
**T cannot,’’ she half said to herself. But 
something, some grim fate, seemed to re- 
spond, ‘* You shall. You must follow out 
your destiny.’’ Ginevra looked at the re- 
maining member of the trio. ‘* What a 
fine face!’’ she thought; ‘‘ not as hand- 
some as the other, but one to be trusted. 
How he looks at her, and how love goes 
at cross purposes! One throws away what 
another is dying for. But there come the 
nurse and Romeo.’’ 

In the midst of her impassioned acting 
Ginevra measured the effect produced on 
one of her audience. She noted covertly 
the growing change in the indifferent face, 
the absorption, the fire that entered the 
languid eyes. She was playing to him; 
he felt the magnetism whose conscious ex- 
ertion he could not guess. She swayed 
him with every breath of her emotion. He 
was under a spell. There was no sympa- 
thy between the warm, life-like love of 
Juliet and the cold, finished acting of Ro- 
meo. Van Duyn was angry at him; he 
felt that he could have played the part dif- 
ferently. He forgot Violet; he forgot 
Nostrand. There was but one form, one 
voice upon the stage, but one in the house 
who looked and listened, the true Romeo 
hushing his very breath as Juliet leaned 
from the dim baleony. 

A glove upon that hand that I might touch that 
cheek. 


Once he had laughed at the hackneyed 
words, and called it ‘‘ schoolboy passion ”’ 
that they expressed; now it seemed a faint 
shadow of possible feeling. 

For the first time in his life the man of 
the world was lifted out of himself. He 
did not think, judge, reflect ; he could not 
criticise ; he only felt. 
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Not until the last act was ended did he 
in any degree return to his usual coolness, 
and even then Violet declared him a little 
‘* dazed,’’ as Nostrand helped her on with 
her cloak. 

John Nostrand and Cortland Van Duyn 
had been friends since childhood, their 
strong attachment being increased doubt- 
less by the very unlikeness of their charac- 
ters. Van Duyn was brilliant, indolent, 
inconstant ; Nostrand earnest, energetic, 
steadfast. The former was a man of cul- 
ture, a general favorite, taking life easily 
as possible, living professedly to amuse 
himself; the latter was a physician who 
threw his heart and soul into his profes- 
sion. He had few friends, but to those 
few he was utterly devoted. Violet Lam- 
bert had been the idol of his boyhood, the 
inspiration of his youth, but she could re- 
turn him only friendship for his ardent 
love; her heart was already given to his 
friend. 

Poor Nostrand, instead of abandoning 
himself to despair or drowning his grief 
in pleasure, only worked the harder and 
made it a stepping-stone to a nobler life, 
determined to watch over her and have 
his assistance ready for her should she 
ever need it. Nor did it lessen his affec- 
tion for his friend. He could not resist 
Van Duyn’s charm. He said to himself 
in substance, if not in form : 

Had I been she, I might have made 

The self-same choice; she shunned the shade, 

It was not long after his friends’ return 
from Europe before Nostrand saw how 
matters stood between them. Violet had 
loved her lover, she worshipped her hus- 
band; while he—well, he had been mar- 
ried four years, and although fond of her 
and not unfaithful, still the novelty had 
worn off, and wit natures of a certain type 
a world of meaning lies in those five 
words, 

The whole town raved about the new 
Juliet. Other rdles followed which proved 
the varied character of her genius. She 
was reaping golden harvests of fame and 
fortune. Butin the midst of her glory 
came the death of her adopted father. 
For a time she was inconsolable; but 
youth is not wont to grieve long, and the 
unceasing round of her engagements 
necessarily diverted her mind from her 
sorrow. 

Van Duyn went constantly to see her 
play; his infatuation grew upon him. 
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He neglected everything else ; he seemed 
reckless, like one bewitched. People be- 
gan toconnect his name with Mlle. Ra- 
moni, for he was seen with her perpetu- 
ally. At last Nostrand spoke to him about 
it. He could not bear to see Vivlet grow- 
ing paler and thinner, with a sorrowful, 
uncomplaining look in her hazei eyes like 
that of a wounded deer. Van Duyn only 
fired up and answered hotly. Remon- 
strance was unavailing, Nostrand saw. 
Where would it end? 

Ginevra, meanwhile, was playing a 
dangerous game. The fire she handled 
scorched her fingers terribly. Before she 
was aware she loved her victim. She had 
intended to enjoy his tortures as calmly as 
one witnesses stage agonies at a theatre ; 
to encourage him, lure him, tempt him, 
but stand safely on the margin of the 
perilous quicksand herself. Now it 
threatened tuengulf hertoo. I[t must not 
be, She must have her triumph, though 
every step to it lay over her heart. 

He came to see her one day when she 
had just returned from rehearsal. ‘The 
play was a somewhat fanciful one, and 
her part in it that of a Moorish gypsy 
princess. It was impossible to imagine 
any dress that could so have heightened 
her peculiar beauty. A jacket of scarlet 
cloth braided with gold ; full silvery Turk- 
ish trousers ; a short skirt reaching te the 
knee, and covered with gold stars; a 
white vest bound round the waist with a 
scarlet scarf; bracelets and anklets with 
tiny bells, and gleaming silken slippers ; 
on her head a little cap of red and silver 
contrasted with the blackness of the long 
waves of heavy hair, strung with pearls 
and golden coins. . All about her floated 
some perfume that steeped the senses in 
drowsy languor. 

‘Is it an Indian dancing girl or By- 
ron’s Haidee?’’ asked Van Duyn, survey- 
ing her. ‘* You remind one of some East- 
ern tale. Your eyes are like dark wari 
nights when no moon shines. What is 
the character? ’”’ 

** Only Ginevra Ramoni, the tambour- 
ine girl,’’ she answered with a little laugh, 
as she took up a pair of tambourines from 
the window-seat and struck them above 
her head, dancing with a swaying grace 
impossible to describe, as if her blood it- 
self beat time, as if her flesh were har- 
mony embodied, that fullowed its own ex- 
quisite law, independently of her will. 
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The little bells tinkled on wrist and 
ankles; her white teeth glittered between 
her full red lips; her hair was tossed 
about by her motion into shadowy bil- 
lows ; the pupils of her eyes dilated until 
they obscured the iris. 

Van Duyn’s eyes fullowed every step 
until, the dance finished, she flung the 
tambourines aside and threw herself down 
breathless. He took her hand; it lay un- 
resistingly in his. He put his arm about 
her ; she did not draw back. Then, intox- 
icated by the perfume and bewildered by 
his passion, he drew the beautiful head 
down on his shoulder, and kissed the 
glowing lips again and again, as if to 
avenge himself for past privations. She 
suffered his kisses, she even returned 
them with Italian fervor; she wound his 
bright hair over her fingers and pressed 
her lips among the close, soft curls. Was 
it the actress or the woman? His brain 
was on fire. 

‘* Ginevra, we must never part again,”’ 
he whispered. ‘It would kill me now to 
live without you. Until I saw you, I 
never knew my hunger and thirst—what 
a wretched, starved life I had been living. 
We will go together to some land that 
will not freeze our love.”’ 

She had known his feelings for a long 
time, but he had never spoken until now. 
When he had done speaking, she with- 
drew herself a little from him, saying: 

** You have never known anything of 
my birth and family. I will tell you 
something of them. I was born in Flor- 
ence, and the only relative I ever knew 
was an Italian organ-grinder who brought 
me to this country. He may have been 
iny uncle, as he claimed to be, or he may 
have stolen me; it matters little now. 
One thing is certain, he was a drunken 
wretch who used to beat me. See, he 
gave me this small scar here on my shoul- 
der. No, you cannot kiss it off, and I 
have not finished yet. Still I enjoyed the 
life I led more than anything I have 
known since then. I tell you even now [ 
never hear a hand-organ but the old im- 
pulse seizes me. I grow so tired in so- 
ciety, and sometimes in the midst of well- 
bred nothings, when suddenly that familiar 
sound floats up from under the window, 
all the gypsy rises in me till I can scarcely 
keep from hastening out and following. 
1 feel my feet taking the old step and my 
hands rising involuntarily.” 
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She paused a moment, and Van Duyn 
sat looking at her as if some dim memory 
were struggling into form. 

‘One morning we were playing as 
usual, with our little monkey—the only 
thing [ cared fur then—and a group of 
children round us, when a lady and gen- 
tleman came up and gave us some money. 
I could have watebed her face all day, 
for I thought she looked exactly like an 
angel. When they left us, | saw that she 
had dropped her handkerchief, and I was 
only too glad to have a chance to run 
after her and return it. I longed to do 
something for her. I did not care fora 
reward; | wanted her to smile at me and 
thank me—children take such fancies, you 
know. However, it was rather unusual 
for me to wish to oblige any one. But I 
gave it to her, and what does her fine 
companion say, by way of thanks? 

*“**Take care how you touch a lady 
with such hands! Here, go and buy 
yourself some soap.’ ”’ 

And she rendered the tone of aristo- 
cratic insvlence to the life. 

Van Duyn grew paler and paler. 


He 


began to understand something of her na- 
ture, but he looked at her resolutely. 


**T made a vow then that if Lever got 
a chance I would have my revenge. I 
don’t know how it was, but it seemed to 
change me. I brooded over it continually. 
I could not forget your sneering face and 
voice. Until I saw you I was like some 
glad, soulless thing; I had neither heart 
nur mind. So you see youcreated me. 1 
ought to belong to you, oughtn’t 1? You 
brought me knowledge of good and of 
evil; you gave me an object. After I be- 
gan to study for the stage I saw my way 
clearly. Sooner or later, I knew I would 
win my game. | have led you on pur- 
posely. My hatred was my religion. I 
have kept my vow, have I not? I have 
been avenged ?”’ 

The young man’s first bewilderment 
over, his self-possession had returned. 
He rose up, still very pale, but with a 
sinile that she did not,-quite understand, 
as he said in a low, steady voice: 

‘* You have kept youg vow. You have 
succeeded admirably.~ I congratulate 
you.” 

And without another word, he left 
her. ; 

That night the theatre was filled to 
overflowing. Mlle. Ramoni was to ap- 
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pear in a new part, in a play expressly 
written for her. 

In the first scene her acting was rather 
languid, almost spiritless. The cast was 
a brilliant one, and the other actors played 
remarkably well. Ginevra alune seemed 
abstracted or indifferent. ‘The aathor 
was in agonies ; fur the poor play, not the 
spoiled favorite of the public, would suffer 
condemnation for it. 

At tie end of the first act Ginevra 
started on perceiving Dr. Nostrand in the 
greenreom. She knew his hostility to 
her, and was passing him with a distant 
recognition when he stopped her by a 
gesture, 

**] have something to say to you, Mile. 
Ramoni.”’ 

**T have but little time to spare, Dr. 
Nostrand,’’ she said coldly; ** they will 
soon call me again.”’ 

** You have time enough to hear what I 
shall say to you—only that I have brought 
you something for a keepsake. It was 
cut an hour ago from the head of one who 
was living this morning, who is dead to- 
night by his own deed—and yours! Take 
it, and take my curse with it!’’ he added 
with sudden savageness. ‘* Now go and 
play your part.”’ 

A little packet of bright hair, stained 
with blood, searcely yet dry. She took it 
without a word, without the quiver of a 
muscle. Nostrand had expected to see her 
fall fainting at his feet. He was stupefied 
at her nerve or her insensibility, and re- 
mained there, half unconscious, after she 
had left him. 

He could see her on the stage. He 
watched her mechanically at first, through 
the opening in the side-scene. ‘There was 
no languor, no abstraction now. She 
played as she had never played before. 
The fire, the passion, the energy she threw 
into her acting were something to remem- 
ber. Those who saw her that night will 
never forget her. Her beauty was as mar- 
vellous as her playing. The stage was 
covered with flowers and costlier offerings 
cast in profusion at her feet. 

Af er the closing scene she was repeat- 
edly called before the curtain. It seemed 
as if they would not let her go. At last, 
however, she came back to the green- 
room, where Nostrand was still sitting. 
A crowd surrounded her. He caught a 
glimpse of her face ; it was white as death 
All the unnatural excitement had left her 
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Ile saw her sway first to one side, then to 
the other. A simultaneous cry broke from 
those around her; sudden confusion, and 
calls for a physician. 

As Nostrand presented himself the group 
made way for him. The woman, a half- 
hour since the very type of this world’s 
life and passion and beauty, now lay like 
a dead heap upon the sofa, the blood flow- 
ing from her parted lips over the rich 
mockery of her theatrical costume. 

‘* By heaven, she had something heroic 
in her,’”’ said Nostrand to himself. 


The end was near at hand. Ginevra 
had lingered for months with little per- 
ceptible change, only growing daily weak- 
er and paler. Hour after hour she sits 
there, gazing out through the window, but 
seeing nothing that passes before her eyes. 
What reveries or visions occupy her? Is 
it the irrevocable past, or the future, near 
but vague and formless? the brief bright 
career—so brief, so bright—the brilliant 
phantasmagoria once pulsing with quick 
life, now dead as last year’s roses? The 
poor play-bill—what a meagre reflex of 
the evening’s glory it used to seem ; some- 
thing to glance at, to crumple up, to toss 
away. Yet there are a score of them in 
the drawer yonder, while you may search 
forever and you will not bring back that 
vanished glory. Which was the most 
transitory, after all? 

Or is she thinking that the curtain will 
soon shut down upon her life, the last cur- 
tain that falls for all of us ‘‘ at the solemn 
hush of daylight, when the fair life-vision 
closes,’’ and wondering how it will arise? 
Will all the might-have-beens blossom 
into actual life, like seemingly dead flow- 
ers that are only buried for a season un- 
der the snow? 
mercy there to cleanse her of all her sins 
and errors ? 

Ginevra had been strangely softened by 
these months of suffering ; her hard young 
spirit had yielded to the influence of the 
woman whom she had bitterly wronged. 
Violet’s wounds had been so deep that the 
only healing she could find for them was 
pouring balm into those of others—that 
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last resource of the crushed and bleeding 
heart. She forgave her rival utterly, 
visited her, sat by her, talked with her, 
read to her, and Gineyra changed as in 
the daily presence of an angel. On the 
strange foundation of the past there grew 
up between these two such confidence and 
friendship as are only based on sorrow, 
forgiveness, and gratitude. 

And Nostrand attended her sedulously. 
Where Violet set him the divine example 
of forgiveness, he could cherish no resent- 
ment. 

So they met in Ginevra’s sick-room, 
and Violet grew to appreciate the stanch, 
true love of her husband’s friend. ** And I 
threw away a heart like this!’ she often 
said to herself. ‘‘ Here is the love I used 
to dream of—the ideal love I fancied I 
had found.”’ 

It was a stillevening in September ; the 
sun was just setting, and half the sky was 
a glowing sheet of gold. 

Ginevra had been unusually quiet dur- 
ing the afternoon. Violet sat beside her 
as silent, holding her hand in hers. 
Presently Dr. Nostrand came in. His 
practised eye caught the change at once. 
It was rather an added light upon the face 
whose beauty death seemed loath to touch. 
She sat looking at the sunset. Then she 
turned suddenly to hercompanion. ‘* My 
life will go out with that,’’ she said, 
pointing to the kindled west. 

Tears stood in the eyes of the man who 
had once cursed her. Violet pressed her 
hand closer. 

Then, touching a lock of bright hair, 
dimmed alike by tears and kisses, she 
said faintly : 

‘* Bury it with me, and lay me——’”’ 
She broke down a moment. ‘ You will 
not mind?”’ she said, turning to Violet, 
who shook her head silently. Then Gine- 
vra lifted the hand she held, and, beckon- 
ing Nostrand nearer, placed it in his. 
** May God bless you both! ”’ 

The hand was not withdrawn. 

The evening star shone in upon a death 
and a betrothal—the story ended and the 
story just begun. 

CarRroLt Owen. 
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Price Atexis has succeeded Japanese 
Tommy in the favor of the American peo- 
ple—and how flattered must His Imperial 
Highness be at the reflection! He has 
been the reigning sensation, eclipsing 
Tommys and Tammanys of past and pres- 
ent. He has been fed and photographed, 
cheered and cat-called, environed with 
committees, anointed with Yankee soap 
and Russia salve. Poems, perfumes, and 
pomades are composed in his honor; ba- 
bies of the period are baptized with his 
name. Who cares now for Japanese jupes 
and Tommy ties? Our coats, hats, boots, 
this winter, are & Zl’ Alexis, and the new 
Duke’s dye changes all our wigs into Rus- 
sian blonds. Poor Tommy! sweet pet! 
once the pride of the petticoats, and now 
a discarded toy, a hollow name, a fading 
memory. Such is the breath of popular 
fume. 

Jenkins, basking in imperial sunshine, 
vows that Dame Nature herself was so 
carried away as to sympathetically get up 
for the Duke a regular Russian winter. 
Touching fancy! Jenkins was once Jap- 
anese to the core, but now the rogue is 
nothing if not Russian. He floats in the 
seventh heaven of sycophancy; he walks 
on the mountain-tops of epithets; he 
pumps dry the well of English adjectives ; 
indeed, the creature writes chiefly in 
French, that being court language, you 
know. Being hand-in-glove with a valet, 
he tells us momentous state secrets from 
the very highest authority, which for the 
present he is not permitted to name; and 
such graver disclosures he interlards with 
laundry statistics of the Duke’s weekly 
‘*wash.’’ We less favored mortals only 
buy new editions of the Almanach de 
Gotha; brush up our Russian; study up 
Peters and Pauls and Catharines and Al- 
exanders ; try to remember that the sol- 
dier who cut off the Moscow retreat was 
Kutusoff, and that the sailor who fired sa- 
lutes to Farragut was Popoff; and we 
even listen to the prattle of old Bloggs, 
the hemp-dealer, on hides, tallow, the 
Odessa grain-market, and Russia iron. 

Temple and I worship at the church of 
Fair Saints ; and on repairing thither one 


Sunday evening we found the building 
packed like an egg, and a jam outside of 
curious and excited people. Inquiring 
what access of devotion or need of peni- 
tence had brought this throng together, 
we were told that the Duke was engaged 
to come. The services were late—they 
were delayed till the Prince should ap- 
pear. The clergyman fretted with impa- 
tience in his box, and, after all, the 
princely visitor did not arrive, so that the 
services had to go on all the same—only 
think of it! There was extra singing, 
and meanwhile we were on the watch for 
the doors and the Duke. But the wor- 
ship ended without the one for whom it 
was prepared being present at all. On 
quitting the church an unfortunate blond 
youth gave rise to the sensational whisper, 
‘*There he is! there he is!’’ Poor lad! 
He was quite aghast at this mistaken pop- 
ularity, and made haste to take his ple- 
beianship out of the sanctuary. 
Everywhere has this delicious Duke 
captivated the demecracy. Boston played 
him The Organ. The Plains contrived 
a buffalo hunt. Philadelphia greeted 
him, becatise the Mayor said it was ** em- 
inently proper’’: persuade a Philadel- 
phian that a thing is ‘‘ eminently proper,” 
and he will do it at any hazard. Respect- 
able, middle-aged New Yorkers wore 
‘* Alexis ’’ lettered in gold on their gar- 
ments, and school girls wore it on their 
hats. We brought him gifts—a paper- 
cutter and a Methodist lap-robe in Phila- 
delphia; a pistol in Springfield; a poem 
in Boston; Page’s picture in New York 
for his highly imperial papa; and in the 
‘** Herald’? a correspondent was allowed 
to write, ‘‘ With regard to Mr. Page’s 
picture I have but a few words to say, in- 
asmuch as it has now become the property 
of the Emperor of Russia, and criticism 
should therefore be avoided.”’ Let us cher- 
ish the hope that the Czar of all the Rus- 
sias has seen these humble journalistic 
tributes, inasmuch as one individual has 
sent him a vast number of the daily pa- 
pers, while another has made the Duke a 
scrap-book, like Miss Snevellicci’s, con- 
taining what the newspapers say about 
him. This last is the very aroma of eulo- 
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gy. Approbation from Sir Hubert Stan- 
ley is praise indeed. 

We must acknowledge it—the palpitat- 
ing question was, in what dress might a 
man lunch with a duke? Nay, in what 
raiment should an unpretending snob visit 
the ballroom of his prince? Committees 
issued official edicts on this subject. A 
captious criticism might suggest that the 
becoming decision would naturally oceur 
to any well-bred person ordinarily versed 
in the usages of good society. But com- 
munities were agitated, and committees 
felt that they must do something to allay 
the agitation. We know now how it 
turned out. Alexis went to see the burnt- 
cork minstrels ; he danced a Virginia reel ; 
he exhibited himself in Tompkins Square 
in brown overcoat, blue trousers, and 
white hat; and it would have saved Pop- 
pet a night’s sleep to have figured the 
Grand Duke parading, as he did at an art 
reception in the Academy of Design, with- 
out gloves. But all this Poppet did not 
know and could not have fancied. To 
him there was torture even in the insidi- 
ous, illusive phrase, ‘‘ full dress.”” Sim- 
ple at first, it suddenly started agonizing 
doubts—for fashions shift like treacherous 
sands. Now, brag and crow as masculine- 
ly as we please, the problem of the toilet, 
on any extra occasion, is more racking to 
the average man than to the woman, and 
he is the sillier and smaller animal as to 
his dress, be he an ambassador or an ama- 
teur oarsman. At what repasts, at what 
ceremonies, could we draw* the line for 
claw-hammer coats and satin waistcoats? 
The dispute ran high, opinion was angry, 
the doubt was maddening. So the com- 
mittee, as experts, rushed to the rescue. 
Besides, Russian etiquette is rigorous, and 
if blood has run for a diamond necklace, 
why might it not flow in torrents over a 
swallow-tailed coat? 

Afterall, your true snob is a republican. 
Despotisms produce but a sham article, 
because familiarity with royalty is too apt 
to breed « secret contempt. The people 
who ery up Kaiser William may haply ery 
down Napoleonculus, and though they re- 
vere a Leopold may ridicule a Bomba ; but 
your democracy can be trusted to bow 
down to the sheer, unadulterated divinity 
that doth hedge a king, without asking 
what manner of king it hedges. So that 
his blood be blue, let him but read his 
title clear, and we will dog the steps of 
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Domitian or throw roses to naughty Nero. 
Let those low-lived London brewers who 
hooted at Haynau come awhile to brew us 
democratic beer, and all their caps will fly 
in the air to a redribbon or a garter. Be- 
cause they have across the water their 
living ‘* Book of the Snob,’’ bound in 
plush or full calf, shall we have none here 
in sheep? Marry! we will forgive Abdul 
Aziz his hospitable harem, and console 
our virtue by harrying vulgar Brigham 
Young ; nay, we will order roast mission- 
ary for our gracious guest, the King of 
the Cannibal Islands. 

I observe that the journalists agree in 
ascribing the Alexis enthusiasm to the 
friendship existing between America and 
Russia. We don’t care to gawk at the 
Duke, but wish to give vent to certain in- 
ternational emotions for years pent up in 
our bosoms. "Tis a beautiful thought. 
It opens vistas of possibilities—the draw- 
back being that greater enthusiasm greeted 
the Prince of Wales, and was it for the 
love that England bore us that we cheered 
Albert Edward? What! do we already 
forget that scarcely was this other guest 
of ours at home again, when the Queen 
** recognized ”’ the Confederacy as a war- 
making power; when her Cabinet bul- 
letined our nation as ‘* the late Union ’’; 
when her press vilified our suldiers as 
**scum ’’ and our cause as tyranny ; when 
her people built cruisers to wreck our 
commerce, and lionized their officers and 
crews? And is it not amusing to find the 
great eaters, in their after-dinner speeches, 
and the great editors, in their before- 
breakfast articles, prating of the endless 
international benefits that flow from the 
visit of a prince? 

But Longbow, the Washington newa- 
writer, is ‘*in a position to know”’ that 
Alexis comes here not on a lark, but a 
mission, and that, too, ‘* of a most delicate 
character, being nothing less than the 
proposal for an alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, between the two nations.’’ This 
he has from the very highest authority, 
which it would not be pradent to divulge ; 
and Owl, the night-editor, heads it with 
letters an inch long, such as are useful on 
street-placards for observation at a great 
distance, ‘‘The Bear and the Eagle in 
Harmony—Foreshadowing of a European 
War—The Russians on the Land and the 
Yankees on the Seas.”’ Mr. Liedereiter, 
“* one of the editors,’’ speculates deeply on 
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a Russo-American conquest of Afghanis- 
tan, and points to the “‘ uprising of the 
people ”’ over Alexis as a proof of the near 
alliance. Bah! are we not ridiculous 
with our besh about people’s ‘* missions ’’? 
Do we not grow a little maudlin over the 
** international meaning ’’ of the travels 
of a third son? Lam sure Tim Nix’s snob- 
bishness, ut least, is not of this profoundly 
political cast. Our old friend, who for 
years flooded the waste-basket with his 
eards inscribed ‘*‘ Mr. A. Timothy Nix,”’ 
yesterday astonished Temple and me with 
new ones bearing ‘‘ Aleats ‘Timothy Nix,” 
in a great flourish. Tim had always, it 
seems, kept the name shady, and now he is 
proud of it. No; Tim’s yarn of interna- 
tional sentiment may do for the Grand 
Duke’s marines, but we, who know him, 
know that there is as little in it as in fair 
Tapisserie’s pretence of not dancing with 
the Duke because he danced so badly. We 
crowded to see the Prince, not because he 
had a ‘‘ mission,”’ nor for the sake of his 
father, or his mother, or our numerous in- 
ternational relations, but because of his 
imperial self; fur nowhere is the sight of 
royalty more sought than in a republic. 
But let us be just, though we spoil a 
satire. Russia Aas been our good friend, 
and will be so long as her great orbit no- 
where crosses ours, Alexis has won a 
praise nowise depending on his rank. 
Even ‘‘ we, the people,’’ have been moved 
to our demonstrations less by love of roy- 
alty than by love of novelty. We likea 
prince, but we like any pageant; the Em- 
peror’s son draws a large throng, because 
the sight isa rare one. We make a fuss 
about every new street-show, and welcome 
any new sensation. Temple and I stood 
on Broadway to see the Prince pass, when 
suddenly a knot of young men and women 
upon the curbstone cried with great unc- 
tion and delight, **‘ Ah! there he is!’ and 
quickly turning, we beheld the martial 
features of the Colonel of the Ninth Regi- 
ment. Only by the courtesy of his news- 
paper admirer is Fisk a prince, and yet he 
drew that day a crowd of his own. It is 
the reigning sensation that we go to see. 
Jenkins dazzles us with his account of 
the Dake’s ball, patronized by our “ very 
oldest families,’? but goes into equal con- 
vulsions over every firemen’s masquerade, 
which also has its jets of cheap home- 
made cologne water, and its gallons of 
filthy home-made champagne wine. When 
we can’t have a frolic over an imported 
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Saint Patrick, we enjoy our domestic Saint 
Washington. We idolize Albert to-day, 
we worship Tommy to-morrow. Rusticus 
es, Corydon—you’re a greeny, poor old 
Uncle Sam, with your formosus Alezis ; 
but, never fear, old man, you will find an- 
other to worship as soon as this one flies : 
Invenies alium, si te hic fastidit, Alexin, 

Indeed, it is time to propose a greater 
sensation in princely calls than any yet 
known to America. Let us have over 
here some one of those German princes of 
whom it may less pointedly be said that 
they were born great than that they 
achieved greatness, considering that the 
fame of their deeds has eclipsed the acci- 
dental lustre of their birth. With Unser 
Fritz, or his soldierly cousin here, the blaze 
of enthusiasm would throw even the wel- 
comes of Albert and Alexis into the shade. 





THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Anortuerr Prince has divided with Alexis 
the month’s attention, a Prince who for 
a time seemed to be bound on a longer 
journey—to regions not of fresh applause, 
but of utter silence. This juxtaposition 
of events—the later guest dancing in Bos- 
ton, our earlier trembling betwixt life 
and death at Sandringham—stirred such 
wholesome thoughts that distant republi- 
can firesides were moved by the malady of 
a man who had been apparently no more 
to them than the Marquis of Carabas. 
There was sympathy for the Queen, sym- 
pathy for the Princess, and even sympathy 
for England, when, amidst the possibilities 
of a regency, the hideous spectre of Com- 
munis suddenly rose on the horizon. 
The weathercock of public opinion shifted 
in Albert Edward’s fayor ; that which had 
seemed satire was called calumny; and 
after ten years of contemptuous scandal, 
the world spared him a pinch of charity. 
A qualm came over the English conscience 
like that which struck it when in the 
Queen’s illness it recalled the foul gossip 
about the gillie; and America had also 
her change in sentiment. The Prince was 
discovered to be not so bad—a fast fellow, 
to be sure, who had sown too many wild 
oats, and had made his youth too long 
and riotous; but still not a vicious man, 
wild rather than bad, and at most nota 
milksop, not a prig. 

Thus for Prince as well as peasant, at 
one epoch in life, humanity finds a softer 
judgment, and even glosses faults, Yet, 
to shift a settled opinion of a man because 
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you think he is about to die is rather 
absurd. It had long seemed likely that the 
Prince of Wales would come ill-omened 
to a throne which stood in need of good 
auguries ; and only mean scandals con- 
cerning him, not well-founded judgments, 
are to be discarded. However, what has 
softened all hearts and many heads is an 
indistinct idea, a half-defined hope, that 
it may occur to the Prince on recovery to 
mend his ways. We all know how it was 
when the devil was sick—the devil a monk 
would be; but still, people have known 
of genuine sick-bed reforms, and bespeak 
one from the Prince. On this very throne 
sat the “‘ unthrifty son ’’ of whom Boling- 
broke complained. Who does not recall 
the memorable reproaches in ‘‘ Henry 
IV.’’? And who does not also recall the 
words of the reformed Prince? 
I survive, 
To mock the expectation of the world, 
To frustrate prophecies. 

Prince Albert Edward as amateur fireman 
at Brighton is not a more hopeless fig- 
ure than Prince Hal as amateur footpad 
at Gadshill; if the one revelled in the 
Haymarket and at the Casino, so did the 
other in Eastcheap and at the Boar’s Head. 
The one frequented the tavern as the other 
frequents the coulisses,and Dame Quickly 
and Doll Tear-sheet may balance a Schnei- 
der or a Finette. 

Our times are more exacting towards 
sovereigns than elder days ; nevertheless 
we saw Fulton-street Prayer-meeting it- 
self, within whose precincts he has not im- 
possibly been denounced as a frightful 
example, putting up its prayers for the 
Prince’s recovery, jointly with the Par- 
sees of Bombay. Bombay and Fulton 
street made prayers, English ritualists re- 
frained from them; and whether it was 
due to the first, or to the second, or to the 
third fact, or to all these combined, the 
Prince mended, amid a general joy. 

The exceptions to this joy were the Reds, 
who everywhere and at all times welcome 
any public distress and agitation which 
may give them a conceivable chance of 
bettering themselves ; and in this case not 
only the well-to-do and comfortable were 
distressed, the dignified and tranquil dis- 
turbed, and royalty in tears, but a dim 
hope arose of the death of the Prince pro- 
ducing the death of the Queen, this in 
turn a regency, a regency a revolt, the 
revolution a republic, and the republic a 
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glorious French commune. ‘Then there 
were those unfortunate haberdashers who 
had hastily bought up the whole Paris 
stock of black gloves, flowers, crape, and 
even jet jewelry, in hopes to effect a ‘* cor- 
ner’? in mourning goods, and so turn an 
honest penny by the Prince’s death. To 
these classes may be joined the editors 
who prematurely slew the patient of San- 
dringham and in fine obituaries mourned 
his loss. These possibly clung for weeks 
to the hopes of a fatal relapse, as the ma- 
riner to a plank ; personal chagrin or pro- 
fessional pride being stronger than that 
looser sympathy which they would have 
shared with others, save for this pardona- 
ble anachronism in an unguarded moment. 
They refused to be comforted because Al- 
bert Edward was. 

I can still see Portia’s fine eyes filling 
with tears, as, on that sad Saturday morn- 
ing, she read us at breakfast an eloquent 
editorial article on ‘‘ The Dead Prince.’’ 
When she came to the paragraph saying, 
‘The stock market of London quivers 
under the shock, and testifies the value to 
Great Britain of the life that has gone 
out,” her own lips quivered in sympathy 
with the market, while her voice trembled 
as it repeated the final assurance that 
**the eyes of Englishmen look neither 
sadly nor gladly down upon, but thought- 
fully and fearfully across his open grave.’’ 
Thus our American journalism, always 
more enterprising than any other, perform- 
ed alone the combined funeral functions im- 
posed on many persons in the case of Cock 
Robin, and not only killed the Prince, 
but (through its own correspondents) saw 
him die, and tolled the bells, and even 
dug the ‘‘open grave.”’ I fancied that 
it was with a perceptible tone of reproach 
that, some days afterward, when our 
morning paper took courage to resume 
the subject, it began by declaring that 
‘* the high-born patient possesses a won- 
derful tenacity of life. His spirit, hovering 
on the confines of the unknown land, re- 
fuses to go.”’ 

Hopeful as the enthusiast may be, it 
is too much to expect a transformation in 
the Prince of Wales like that in Prince 
Hal. He could at least only turn out moral 
and dignified ; he could not turn out great, 
because he lacks the capacity. England, 
however, shares her unenviable prospects 
for the throne with some other powers. 

Puiuie QuiLieer. 
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THE SOLAR WONDERS. 

In accordance with the order of mental 
evolution by which men first marvel and 
then inquire, it was of old the fashion to 
worship the sun, but it has now become 
the fashion to find out about him. Lock- 
yer and company are after the solar mys- 
teries in the southern hemisphere with 
sharpened instruments and still sharper 
curiosity. That great stellar fountain of 
light and life which sends away into space 
each hour heat enough to boil seven hun- 
dred thousand million cubic miles of ice- 
cold water, has been brought within the 
circle of analytic observation, and the ir- 
reverent doctors are bound to find out if 
they can what is going on and how things 
are done at the centre of our planetary 
system. Some observations of Professor 
Young, made in September, not only il- 
lustrate the grandeur of solar operations, 
but are startling in their possible signifi- 
cance. ‘They are thought by some to 
prove the hypothesis that the corona may 
be caused by matter erupted or projected 
from the solar body. One day he was ob- 
serving, about half-past twelve, a large 
coronal prominence resembling a vast bed 
of solar clouds, such as Mr. Lockyer has 
compared to a banyan grove, ‘‘ a long lay- 
er of cloud-like masses, seemingly sepa- 
rated by a few stems of the red promi- 
nence matter.’? This mighty cloud, sup- 
posed to consist of glowing hydrogen, was 
estimated to be 100,000 miles long and 
40,000 miles deep—the height of the sup- 
porting stems being estimated at 15,000 
miles. The Professor reports having 
broken off his observations for half an hour. 
When he turned away the cloud was appa- 
rently quiescent ; but when he returned, 
thirty minutes after, he was astonished to 
find ‘* the whole thing literally blown to 
shreds. In place of the quiet cloud I had 
left,’’ says he, ‘‘ the air, if I may use the 
expression, was filled with flying débris— 
a mass of detached fragments.’’ These 
shreds of cloud were driven outward from 
the sun with an amazing velocity, and a 
motion almost perceptible to the eye. 
They were driven in a few minutes to a 
height of from 100,000 to 200,000 miles, 
and then dissolved away. The question 


arises as to the cause of such a mighty 
outburst. Was it an eruption having its 
origin far down below the visible surface 
of the sun? and may not such an out- 
spread projection of matter be intimately 
connected with the production of the 
corona ? 


THE REWARDS OF SCIENCE. 

Tue Copley medal of the Royal Society 
has just been awarded to Dr. Julias Rob- 
ert Mayer, of Heilbronn. The friends of 
science will be pleased to hear of this just 
recognition of the claims of one of the 
master minds of the age, and whose name 
will be closely linked with the greatest 
mental achievement of the present gene- 
ration. The law of the correlation of 
forces, the conservation of energy, or 
whatever we term the principle of inde- 
structibility of force and the mutual con- 
vertibility of its forms, has been arrived 
at by different discoverers through differ- 
ent routes of investigation. In the gen- 
eral course of mental development this 
great principle probably lay next in the 
path of progress, and that it should be 
reached simultaneously by different minds 
was inevitable. It was worked out with 
great clearness and completeness by Dr. 
Mayer, and with a depth of intellectual 
insight that surpassed all his compeers. 
He is a physician and a_ physiologist, 
and he began the research from the point 
of view of the organic forces. In 1840 he 
made a voyage to Java, and it was the ac- 
cident of bleeding a feverish patient in 
that country, and observing that the ve- 
nous blood in the tropics was of a muclr 
brighter red than in colder latitudes, that 
led him into that splendid series of inves- 
tigations which resulted in the complete 
working out of the subject, on grounds and 
by a method entirely hisown. So vast and 
protracted was the labor that his over- 
tasked mind at last gave way, he became 
insane, and was sent to a lunatic asylum. 
Here he was treated with all the barbarity 
of the old system, and was finally rescued 
by his sister’s intervention, and recovered, 
We are indebted to Prof. Tyndall mainly 
for making Mayer known to the English- 
speaking public, and it is no doubt largely 
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to the agency of the same gentleman in 
behalf of his friend that we owe this grace- 
ful tribute of the Copley gold medal to one 
of the most eminent of the continental 
philosophers. 


EARTH-EATERS, 

Dr. GosEL, an account of whose travels 
in Northern Europe and Asia has recently 
been published, states that at the village 
of Ponoi, on the White Sea, he found the 
inhabitants using a peculiar form of 
earth as an addition to flour in the prep- 
aration of bread. Both chemical and 
microscopical analysis shows this sub- 
stance to be purely mineral, and wholly 
unfit for digestion, its chief ingredient 
being alumina. In the district of Kirman, 
in Persia, the people are addicted to a 
similar practice, only the earth which 
they employ may be of some service in 
eorrecting certain defects in the bread. It 
occurs in lumps the size of an apple, and 
by the action of water is converted into a 
soft slimy mass readily soluble in dilute 
acids. It consists largely of carbonate of 
hime and carbonate of magnesia, with but 
asmall percentage of alumina, but, like 
that found in Lapland, contains no organ- 
ie matter. It is said that the inhabitants 
of this country habitually make their 
bread of sour flour, and that the substance 
in question, added in a finely-pulverized 
state, operates something like a baking 
powder, and at the same time neutralizes 
the acid of the dough. 


PHYSIOLOGY FOR WOMEN. 


Durinc a single week in the early part 
of December last, in a daily walk of less 
than a mile in the streets of this city, we 
encountered no fewer than five bare-leg- 
ged children otherwise expensively dressed, 
and in every case accompanied by a lady 
also fashionably attired. Furs were in- 
variably a part of the latter’s costume, 
and hardly a gentleman could be seen 
abroad without his overcoat and gloves. 
Yet these children, tender, susceptible, 
predisposed by reason of their age to 
grave diseases, often brought on by cold, 
were forced, with legs uncovered and the 
lower portions of their persons not half 
clad, to parade the streets in a wintry at- 
mosphere, in order apparently to satisfy 
the demands of what at best is but a mur- 
derous fashion. Itis charitable to suppose 
that the mothers of these, and hundreds 
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of other similary treated children, know 
no better than to trifle thus with the 
health of their offspring ; but the practice 
itself is none the less abominable on that 
account. And as the privilege of voting 
is likely neither to cover the babies’ legs 
nor remove the ignorance which permits 
their exposure, the interests of humanity 
demand that a remedy be sought in some 
other quarter. This is most likely to be 
found in giving to every girl, in her early 
youth, a well-grounded knowledge of the 
elements of physiology. In the posses- 
sion of such knowledge she is not only 
prepared, when the time shall come, for 
the important duties of maternity, but is 
also better able during the intervening 
period to preserve to herself that strength 
of constitution and vigorous health which 
now are so commonly frittered away in 
the dissipations of a fashionable life. 
This knowledge is also calculated to foster 
in her mind such a degree of respect for 
her bodily organization and its wonderful 
processes as shall do more toward abolish- 
ing the horrible crimes of fashionable so- 
ciety than all the laws that have ever 
been enacted. 

The importance to all classes, but es- 
pecially to women, of an acquaintance with 
the science of physiology, is very forcibly 
set forth by Dr. Bennet in the opening 
lecture of the ladies’ course in physiology, 
in the Edinburgh University. We givea 
portion of his remarks as they have since 
been reported in ‘‘ Nature’”’?: ‘‘I have 
long formed the opinion that physiology, 
besides being essential to the medical stu- 
dent, should be introduced asan elementary 
subject of education in all our schools— 
should be taught to all classes of society. 
It is an ascertained fact that one hundred 
thousand individuals perish annually in 
this country from causes which are easily 
preventible, and that a large amount of 
misery is caused by ignorance of the 
laws of health. The clergy should es- 
pecially study it: first, with a view of di- 
minishing the difference in thought exist- 
ing between literary and scientific men ; 
and secondly, because their influence on 
the people from the pulpit and as parish 
ministers is so important. All other pro- 
fessions and trades, however, might bene- 
ficially study physiology, especially news- 
paper editors and reporters, who diffuse a 
knowledge of useful things among the 
public, and architects, who have not yet 
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learnt to build dwelling-houses and public 
halls properly ventilated. But women in 
all classes and degrees of society have 
more to do with the preservation and du- 
ration of human life even than men. It 
has been argued that inasmuch as even 
the brutes know instinctively how to take 
care of their young, so must women be 
able todo the same. But the human in- 
fant is the most helpless of creatures, 
and nothing is more lamentable than to 
witness the anxieties and agony of the 
young mother as to how she-should man- 
age her first-born. In no system of edu- 
cation are women taught the structure 
and requirements of the offspring which 
will be committed to their charge; and 
certainly no error can be greater than 
to suppose that the senses and instincts 
are suflicient for teaching man as to his 
physical, vital, and intellectual wants. 
The enormous loss of life among infants 
has struck all who have paid attention 
to the subject, and there can be no ques- 
tion that this is plainly owing to neg- 
lect, want of proper food or clothing, 
of cleanliness, of fresh air, and to other 
preventible causes. But women are the 
wives and regulators of the domestic 
households. They also constitute the 
great mass of our domestic servants. On 
them depends the proper ventilation of 
the rooms, and especially the sleeping- 
rooms, in which all mankind on an aver- 
age spend one-third of their lives. Chil- 
dren are too often shut up all day in 
crowded nurseries, and when ill are sub- 
jected to numerous absurd remedies be- 
fore medical assistance is sent for. Their 
clothing is often useless or neglected, the 
dictation of fashion rather than of comfort 
and warmth being too frequently attended 
to. The cleanliness of the house also de- 
pends on women, and the removal of or- 
ganic matter from furniture and linen, 
the decomposition of which is so produe- 
tive of disease. Further, the proper 
choice and preparation of food is intrust- 
ed to them. All these are physiological 
subjects, the ignorance of which is lead- 
ing to the greatest unhappiness, ill-health, 
and death. Among the working classes 
it is too frequently the improvidence and 
ignorance of the women which lead to the 
intemperance and brutality of the men, 
from which originate half the vice and 
crime known to our police officers and 
courts of justice. Additional arguments 
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for the study of physiology by women may 
be deriyed from the consideration of, first, 
the effects of fashionable clothing—the 
tight-lacing, naked shoulders, thin shoes, 
high-heeled boots—often subversive of 
health ; second, the great object of mar- 
riage—the production of healthy offspring 
—and all the foresight, care, and provis- 
ion required, but too often neglected 
through ignorance, to the danger both of 
mother and child; third, the proper em- 
ployment of wemen, which should be reg- 
ulated according to their conformation and 
constitutions; and fourth, nursing the 
sick, which is one of the most holy occu- 
pations of women, and which would be 
much more intelligently done if they pos- 
sessed physivlogical knowledge.”’ 


COLOSSAL METEORITES FROM GREEN- 
LAND. 

Ara meeting of the London Geologi- 
cal Society held November 8, 1871, Mr. 
Forbes, one of the members of that body, 
gave a very interesting account of some 
vast masses of meteoric iron lately brought 
from Greenland, and which he had the 
pleasure of studying during a recent visit 
to Stockholm. He stated that these 
masses were first discovered in 1870 by 
the Swedish Arctic expedition, which at 
that time brought back several of consid- 
erable size. The Swedish scientific expe- 
dition of 1871, however, had succeeded in 
collecting more than twenty additional 
specimens, the largest of which weighed 
upwards of 49,000 Swedish pounds, and 
had a maximum sectional area of about 
forty-two square feet. This is placed in 
the hall of the Royal Academy at Stock- 
holm. ‘The second largest, weighing 20,- 
000 pounds, has been presented to the 
museum of Copenhagen. <A chemical ex- 
amination shows that these mineral masses 
contain about five per cent. of nickei and 
from one to two per cent. of carbon, and 
are quite identical in composition with 
many irons of meteoric origin. When 
etched they exhibit the usual markings 
characteristic of meteoric iron. They 
were discovered on the shore between the 
ebb and flow of the tide, and lying on ba- 
salt probably of miocene age, in which 
they appear to have been originally im- 
bedded, Fragments of similar metal are 
met with in the basalt, and the rock itself 
contains minute particles of iron identical 
in composition with that of the large 
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masses themselves, while some of the lat- 
ter enclose fragments of the basalt. As 
these specimens differ in their chemical 
and mineral characters from iron of terres- 
trial origin, and are identical in this re- 
spect with undoubted meteoric iron, it is 
believed that they are members of a show- 
er which fell in the fluid basalt during an 
eruption in the miocene period. On their 
arrival at Stockholm they were found to 
oxidize and crumble away with great ra- 
pidity, and all attempts to prevent decay 
have as yet been unsuccessful. There is 
a specimen of this remarkable find in 
the British Museum. 


“FACTS FOR DARWIN.” 

A REMARKABLE example of change of 
habit following a change of condition is 
given by Mr. Tl’. H. Potts, ina late num- 
ber of ‘* Nature.’’ The case is that of a 
bird belonging to the parrot family, and 
known as the Kea. This bird is found in 
certain localities amid the wild scenery of 
the Southern Alps, in the Middle Island 
of New Zealand, and, up to the advent of 
the Europeans, its food consisted mainly 
of the sweets of flowers and the berries of 
mountain shrubs, with occasionally such 
insects as are found in the crevices of 
rocks or beneath the bark of trees. Its 
aliment, therefore, though not exclusively 
vegetarian, was such as called forth no 
display of boldness in the effort to procure 
a sufficient supply. But with the occupa- 
tion of the country by the English, its 
habits in this regard have materially 
changed. Attracted by the meat-gallows 
of the back-country squatters, the bird 
svon learned, in the scarcity of other food, 
to tear its meal from the half-dried car- 
cass of some slaughtered sheep, or, failing 
to obtain this, the drying sheepskins 
stretched on the rails of the stock yard 
were laid under contribution. 

The bird now tears his food from the back 
of the living sheep. We are told by a 
local paper that for the last three years the 
sheep belonging to a settler in the Wana- 
ka district (Otago) appeared afflicted 
with what was thought to be a new kind 
of disease ; neighbors and shepherds were 
equally at a loss to account for it, having 
never seen anything of the kind before. 
The first appearance of this supposed dis- 
ease is a patch of raw flesh on the loin of 
the sheep, about the size of a man’s hand; 
from this, matter continually runs duwn 
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the side, taking the wool completely off 
the part it touches, and in many cases 
death is the result. At last a shepherd 
noticed one of the mountain parrots stick- 
ing to a sheep and pecking at a sore, and 
that the animal seemed unable to get rid 
of its tormentor. The run-holder gave di- 
rections to his shepherds to keep watch on 
the parrots when mustering on the high 
ground ; the result has been that during 
the present season, when mustering high 
upon the ranges near the snow-line, they 
saw several of the birds surrounding a 
sheep, which was freshly bleeding from a 
sinall wound in the loin; on other sheep 
were noticed places where the Kea had be- 
gun to attack them, small pieces of wool 
having been picked out. 

‘From the recent settlement of the 
country,’’ says Mr. Potts, ‘it would be 
quite possible to date each step in the de- 
velopment of the destructiveness of the 
Kea, the gradual yet rapid change from 
the mild gentleness of the honey-eater, 
luxuriating amid fragrant blossoms when 
the season was lapped in sunshine, or 
picking the berried fruits in the more 
sheltered gullies when winter had sternly 
crushed and hidden the vegetation of its 
summer haunts. Led perhaps to relish 
animal food from its partly insectivorous 
habits, its visits to the out-stations show 
something like the bold thievery of some 
of the corvide, while its attacks on sheep 
feeding on the high ranges exhibit an 
amount of daring akin to the savage 
fierceness of the raptorial.”’ 


THE WEAKNESS OF FRANCE. 

ANOTHER reason for the failure of the 
French in their late war with the Ger- 
mans has recently been added to the long 
list already offered. M. Joly, a distin- 
guished member of the French Academy 
of Medicine, in a paper read before that 
lezrned body, attributes the enervation of 
the nation, as shown by the war, to the 
combined effect of alcohol and nicotine 
upon the national character. ‘* Tobacco,’’ 
says M. Joly, ‘although of recent intro- 
duction, has gained upon its older rival. 
Imitativeness and ‘ moral contagion’ have 
done their work, until the use of this poison 
has penetrated everywhere—has enslaved 
the nation, caused personal and race de- 
generacy, enervated the entire army, and 
made it slow to fight and powerless in ac- 
tion. The use both of spivits and tubacey 
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has frightfully increased, and human de- 
pravity could scarcely devise a worse col- 
pound than the mixture of brandy and to- 
bacco, which is the latest liquid novelty 
patronized by Parisian sensualists. The 
French consume more tobacco than any 
other nation.’’ Without endorsing the 
use of either tobacco or spirits, it is safe 
to say that the force of the above is very 
seriously impaired by the fact that the 
Germans are scarcely second to any other 
nation in the use of tobacco, while their 
lighter kinds of beer may be taken as a 
very fair equivalent to the weak wines in 
such common use among the French. 


TEMPERATURE OF DIFFERENT FLAMES. 


Tue flame of bisulphide of carbon is one 
of the coldest known, being about 2,363 
deg. Fahr. That of burning sulphur, 
though a thousand degrees hotter than 
the preceding, is still reckoned among the 
colder flames. The non-luminous flame 
of coal gas is calculated to be about a 
thousand degrees hotter than the last, 
or 4,230 deg. Fahr. The blue lambent 


flame of carbonic oxide, frequently seen 
playing over the surface of coal fires, has a 
temperature of nearly 5,500 deg. Fahr. ; 


that of burning hydrogen, which is almost 
invisible, is hotter yet by almost 400 deg. ; 
while the flame of a mixture of hydrogen 
and oxygen, known as the oxyhydrogen 
flame, reaches the enormous heat of 10,800 
deg. Fahr. 


SENSIBILITY OF THE 
RETINA, 

Tue variation in the sensibility of the 
retinal screen which receives the images 
of what we see, is one of the most curi- 
ous facts in physiological optics. The 
variation of sensibility due to its functional 
exercise gives rise to those remarkable 
characteristic effects by which when we 
gaze upon one bright color there is soon 
developed a tendency to see its opposite or 
eomplementary color. It is within every 
one’s experience that when we gaze upon 
a very vivid light or bright object for a 
time, and the eyes are then closed, a spec- 
tral image immediately appears of a dif- 
ferent and opposite color; as for example, 
if we have been looking at a bright red 
object, a green image follows it. So if we 
look intently for a short time upon a 
bright red piece of textile goods, and then 
direct the eye to fabrics of other colors, 
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they will all be changed by having a 
greenish hue thrown over them. In wore 
general terms, after gazing upon any 
color adjacent objects will have their 
colors deteriorated by its complementary 
color. The variation in this case is sup- 
posed to be due to a lessening of the sen- 
sibility of the nervous structure in exer- 
cise by use or fatigue, while the eye re- 
mnains sensitive to the compensating colors 
which enter into the constitution of nor- 
mal white light. 

But besides this variation of sensibility 
of the retina, generally due to its unequal 
exercise, there is also a variation in the 
sensitiveness of its different parts. In 
the first place, there is one spot totally in- 
sensible. Ata point just inside the axis 
of vision—toward the nose—where the 
arteria centralis retine makes its entrance, 
there is a small region which is entirely 
insensible to light—the so-called **‘ blind 
spot.’? Then there remains the curious 
fact that the portions of the retina which 
are sensitive to light are unequally so. 
The part which is most in use is by no 
means most susceptible. The centre of 
the visual area is by far less sensitive to 
feeble impressions of light than the exte- 
rior portions of the retina. Observing 
persons must have noticed that often when 
looking intently for a minute atan obscure 
object, and failing to see it, they may still, 
as it were, accidentally get a glimpse of it 
as they turn the eye away—that is, when 
the image is made to fall not upon the 
central, but upon the lateral portion of 
the retina. This is illustrated by a re- 
mark of Sir John Herschel. He says: 
‘There is a group of stars called the 
Pleiades in which six or seven may be no- 
ticed if the eye be directed full upon it, 
and many more if the eye be turned care- 
lessly aside while the attention is kept di- 
rected upon the group.’’ Mr. Boileau of 
Barbados resorts to this optical prop- 
erty of the eye, to explain the apparent 
flashing of flowers ‘* when seen in dusk, 
when the fading light is somewhat confus- 
ing.”’ He attributes this effect to a kind 
of phosphorescent property of the flow- 
ers, too faint to be observed directly, but 
becoming visible the moment the eye is, as 
it were, loosened, and allowed to wander 
over the flowers. 


NEW PROCESS OF BREAD-MAKING. 
A new method of converting wheat into 
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bread has lately been devised in France, 
and is said to have found great favor wher- 
ever it has been tried. The process is 
substantially as follows: The wheat is 
first deprived of its outer covering or husk 
by suitable machinery, after which the 
decorticated grain is subjected to several 
successive soakings in tepid water, the 
temperature of the water being about 175 
deg. Fahr. for the first bath, and about 
105 deg. Fahr. for the others. By this 
means the gummo-resinous cover of the 
grain is dissolved and removed. When fer- 
mentation occurs, this gummy substance, 
if left in the mass, gives the dough a deep 
brown or blackish color, while its removal 
leaves the dough as white as in the ordi- 
nary process. During the soakings the 
grain absorbs from sixty-five to seventy 
per cent. of water. After the last bath it 
is reduced to a paste by means of ma- 
chinery very similar to that used in choc- 
olate mills. ‘This perfectly white paste is 
next leavened, and after fermentation is 
ready for baking. 

The advantages claimed for the method 
are these: The same quantity of grain 
will yield thirty per cent. more bread than 
by the old process ; the bread is more nu- 
tritious, and every way superior to that 
made in the common way; its manufac- 
ture is also attended by a very consider- 
able reduction of both labor and expense. 
It is stated that the process has been in- 
dependently tested by competent scientific 
and practical men, with uniformly favor- 
able results. 





EXPERIMENTING IN MONT CENIS TUN- 
NEL, 

A party of eminent savants, prominent 
among whom were Father Secchi and Dr. 
Diamilla Muller, have recently been ex- 
ploring Mont Cenis tunnel, partly for the 
purpose of inspecting the work, but chief- 
ly to ascertain how far it will be possible 
to carry on a series of experiments (with 
the pendulum for gravity, magnetic and 
otherwise), in the heart of the mountain 
as well as on the mountain top. About 
midway of the tunnel a large room has 
been hewn laterally in the solid rock, and 
it is in this that the experiments within 
the mountain will be conducted. The ex- 
perimenting party have already ascer- 
tained that the passage of railway trains 
through the tunnel will not perceptibly 
affect the accuracy of the experiments in- 
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tended to be made, and of which a full and 
complete programme will be drawn up 
during the present winter, and all neces- 
sary arrangements made for their execu- 
tion next summer. The railway compa- 
nies have promised every assistance in this 
work, preparations for which are now 
going forward at Rome. 





SPECTRUM ANALYSIS AND THE BESSE- 
MER PROCESS. 

In the manufacture of steel from cast- 
iron by the Bessemer process the essen- 
tial part of the operation is burning the 
carbon out of the cast-iron by means of a 
blast of atmospheric air. The molten 
cast-iron is run into a large wrought-iron 
vessel termed the converter, which is 
lined with fine clay. The converter is ca- 
pable of being turned round on a pivot, and 
is connected with a powerful blowing ap- 
paratus, by means of which air can be 
driven through the mass of melted iron 
within. The oxygen of the air burns out 
the carbon and silicon which the cast-iron 
contains, the heated gases issuing in the 
form of flame at the mouth of the convert- 
er. During the continuance of the pro- 
cess this flame is the chief point of atten- 
tion, for in its changes the skilled work- 
man catches the signal for stopping the 
blast. The flame varies in appearance, 
and it is of the utmost importance that 
the operation should be stopped at once 
when the proper moment has arrived. If 
the blast be continued ten seconds be- 
yond, or stopped ten seconds short of the 
proper point, the charge becomes either 
so viscid that it cannot be poured from the 
converter, or it contains so much carbon 
as to crumble up like cast-iron under the 
hammer. 

Those who are accustomed to work the 
process can tell very nearly by simple in- 
spection of the flame when the air should 
be turned off; but to those not familiar 
with the appearance of the flame no dif- 
ference is visible at the point where it is 
necessary to stop. By the help of the 
spectroscope this point can be instantly 
ascertained beyond any shadow of doubt; 
and that which previously depended upon 
quickness of vision of a skilled eye, has 
become a simple matter of exact scientific 
observation. Watching the spectrum of 
the Bessemer flame, it is found that ata 
certain stage of the operation the carbon 
lines, which before were distinctly visible, 
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suddenly disappear, and a continuous 
spectrum is the result. The workman by 
experience has learned that this is the mo- 
ment at which the air must be shut off, 
but it is only by means of tie spectro- 
scope that this point can be exactly de- 
termined. 





INFLUENCE OF COLORED LIGHT UPON 
VEGETATION, 

Tue effects of differently colored light 
upon the sensitiveness of the sensitive 
plant (mimosa) have recently been made 
the subject of an interesting series of ex- 
periments, of which the following is a 
condensed account. M. Bert, the exper- 
imenter, placed several specimens of the 
plant under separate bell-glasses, which 
differed from each otner only in the color 
of the glass, and all were kept in a 
warm greenhouse. At the endof a few 
hours a difference was already apparent : 
those plants subjected to green, yellow, 
or red light, had the petals erect and the 
leaflets expanded ; the blue and the violet, 
on the other hand, had the petals almost 
horizontal and the leaflets hanging down. 
In a week the plants under black glass 
were already less sensitive, and in twelve 
days they were dead or dying. Those un- 
der green glass had by this time become 
entirely insensitive, and in four days 
more, or after sixteen days of exposure, 
were also dead. At this time the plants 
under the other glasses appeared to be 
perfectly healthy and sensitive, but there 
was a great inequality of development 
among them. ‘Those under white glass 
made great progress, those under red less, 
those under yellow a little less still, while 
those under the violet and blue glasses did 
not appear to have grown atall. After 
sixteen days the vigorous plants from the 
uncolored bell-glasses were removed to 
the green; in eight days they were less 
sensitive, in two more the sensitiveness 
had almost entirely disappeared, and in 
another week they were all dead. Green 
rays of light appear to have no greater in- 
fluence on vegetation than complete ab- 
sence of light; and M. Bert believes that 
the sensitive plant exhibits only the same 
phenomena as all other plants colored 
green, but to an excessive degree. 





DIFFUSION OF SODIUM COMPOUNDS. 
Berore the revelations of spectrum an- 
alysis, water was generally believed to be 
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the most widely distributed of all known 
substances. The spectroscope has shown, 
however, that the compounds of sodium, 
and particularly the chloride (common 
salt), are equally prevalent, being found 
almost everywhere that the ingenuity of 
man has thus far been able to penetrate. 
In his lectures on spectrum analysis, 
Professor Roscoe, while speaking of the 
delicacy of its reactions, alludes to this 
universal presence of sodium in the follow- 
ing words: “I can show that the reac- 
tion for sodium is so sensitive, that we 
can detect the presence of this element 
everywhere. ‘There is not a speck of dust 
or mote in the sunbeam which does not 
contain chloride of sodium. Sodium is a 
prevailing element in the atmosphere ; 
we are constantly breathing in portions of 
the compound of this elementary sub- 
stance together with the air which we in- 
hale. Two-thirds of the earth’s surface 
is covered with salt water, and the fine 
spray which is continually being carried 
up into the air by the dashing of the 
waves evaporates, leaving the minute 
specks of salt which we see dancing as 
motes in the sunbeam. If I clap my 
hands, or if I shake my coat, or if I knock 
this dusty book, I think you will observe 
that this flame becomes vellow, and this 
not because it is the hand or coat of a 
chemist, but simply because the dust 
which everybody carries about with him 
is mixed with sodium compounds.” 





LUMINOSITY OF THE GLOW-WORWM’S 
EGGS. 

Accorpine to’M. Jousset, the ova of the 
glow-worm share the phosphorescent prop- 
erties of the parent insect. Two speci- 
mens, confined in a glass tube, deposited 
on the following day about sixty eggs of 
the size of a pin’s head. The skin of 
these eggs was so delicate that they 
could not be touched without breaking 
it; the microphyle was very apparent, and 
their color yellowish. But the most in- 
teresting point about them was that they 
were endowed with brilliant phosphores- 
cence from the time they were laid up 
to the time M. Jousset lost them, through 
their drying up from accidental exposure 
seven days subsequently. On _ being 
crushed in the dark, the liquid exuding 
from one of these eggs and spread on glass 
was highly luminous, and remained so un- 
til the moisture had entirely evaporated. 








CURRENT ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

‘History or Enousa Literature.” 
By H. A. Taine. Translated by H. Van 
Laun, one of the masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy, with a preface prepared ex- 
pressly for this translation by the author. 
Holt & Williams. 

Our literary record this month, like the 
last, begins with a work by Taine, and, 
with the exception of his recent work on 
‘* Intelligence,’’ the most important of 
his productions. It is by the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ History of English Litera- 
ture,’’ about eight years ago, that he be- 
came widely known outside of France. 
The work received high praise from the 
French Academy, and likewise from Eng- 
lish critics. Nothing but the familiarity 
of cultivated English readers with the 
French tongue has prevented its earlier 
translation into our vernacular. 

A few sentences embody the spirit of 
M. Taine’s method. A poem, a code of 
laws, a creed, any literary compendium of 
ideas and sentiments, what is it? Simply 
a ‘*mould like a fossil shell,’’ to appre- 
ciate which we must study the organism 
which fashioned it. A language, an act 
of legislation, a catechism, a book, is 
never more than an abstract thing; the 
complete thing is the man who acts, eats, 
walks, fights, and labors—** men in their 
workshops, in their offices, in their fields, 
with their sky and soil, their homes, their 
dress, their cultivation, and their food.’’ 
Externals are the index of the internal. 
‘* Visible acts and deeds of every kind are 
expressions merely ; somewhat is revealed 
beneath them, and thatisasoul.’’ House, 
furniture, and dress being the marks of 
habits and tastes, they show ‘* the degree 
of refinement or rusticity, the extravagance 
or economy, the stupidity or cunning ”’ of 
the being. ‘* We consider writings, artistic 
productions, business transactions, and po- 
litical ventures, in order to measure the 
scope and limits of man’s intelligence, in- 
ventiveness, and coolness, and to find out 
the kind and force of his ideas, and the 
mode in which he thinks and resolves.”’ 
These constitute the representative facts. 
An aggregate and average of such facts 
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form the intellectual traits of a com- 
munity or nation. Next come the causes 
which underlie them. ‘‘ No matter if the 
facts be physical or moral, they all have 
their causes ; there is a cause for ambition, 
for courage, for truth, as there is for di- 
gestion, muscular movement, and animal 
heat.”’ ‘* Vice and virtue are products, 
like vitriol and sugar.’’ In other words, 
moral and intellectual capacities depend 
on impeding or developing influences. 
Virtue, for instance, is made evident by 
opportunity and temptation; genius of all 
kinds through the positivé or negative 
advantages of time and place. Causes 
shaping the phenomena of human life 
consist, first, of race distinctions, the 
Chinaman being organically different from 
the Englishman ; next, of surroundings, 
like the soil man dwells on, with the 
outward world represented by his fellow- 
creatures in social attrition, and the cli- 
matic and geographical position ; again, of 
the epoch in which he lives, marked with 
tendencies preéxisting and to which he is 
rebellious or obedient. A certain domi- 
nant idea sways men for many generations, 
in which the ideal model of man is, say, in 
the middle ages, the knight and the monk, 
and in the French classic age, the courtier 
and conversationist. ‘‘ This creative and 
universal conception covers the whole 
field of action and thought, and disappears 
to give way toa new one of like domina- 
tion.”’ Applying the method to our own 
generation, we might say, considering the 
prosperity of our era and the extraordinary 
accumulation of material agencies, that our 
ideal man is the powerful manufacturer, 
railroad manager, or business man. Such 
being the class of causes which affect hu- 
man evolution, we have to study it in in- 
stitutions and performances, such as the 
family and the State, but mainly in the 
literature of a people. ‘‘ A great poem, 
a fine novel, the confessions of a superior 
man, are more instructive than a heap of 
historians with their histories. I would 
give fifty volumes of charters and a hun- 
dred volumes of State papers for the 
memoirs of Cellini, the Epistles of St. 
Paul, the Table-talk of Luther, or the 
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comedies of Aristophanes.’’ Literary 
works are important and instructive be 
cause they are beautiful; ‘‘ their utility 
grows with their perfection, and if they 
furnish documents, it is because they are 
monuments.’? The more a book repre- 
sents visible sentiments the more it is a 
work of literature, for the proper office of 
literature is to take note of sentiments. 
‘¢'The more a book represents important 
sentiments, the higher its place in litera- 
ture; for it is by representing the mode 
of being of a whole nation and a whole 
age that a writer rallies around him the 
sympathies of an entire age and an entire 
natiun. . . . Itischiefly by the study 
of literatures that one may construct a 
moral history and advance toward a 
knowledge of the psychological laws from 
which events spring.’”? True enough. 
And whether or not M. Taine’s theory 
covers the whole ground, his labors are 
of immense service in this direction. 

Our space being limited, we can advance 
only one or two ideas suggested by the 
application of his method to Shakespeare. 
M. Taine is admirably successful with 
Shakespeare’s epoch, the description of 
which is graphic and explanatory. Shake- 
speare’s life, however, is a stumbling- 
block, it being at most conjectural. He 
employs known facts as far as they go, 
and supplies the deficiency with inferen- 
ces derived from Shakespeare’s works. 
According to the sonnets, Shakespeare in 
his early days must have been rather 
licentious, revelling in **the pagan and 
poetical life’’ of his epoch. On reaching 
manhood and after marriage he was forced 
to become an actor in order to live, in 
which humble profession he ‘‘ tasted mis- 
ery, and felt, not in imagination, but in 
fact, the sharp thorn of care, humiliation, 
disgust, forced labor, public discredit, and 
the power of the people.’”’ During his 
stay in London, while undergoing this 
discipline, he was by no means a pattern 
of propriety, his passions being ‘‘ as pre- 
cocious as they were reckless.’’ Subse- 
quently, in his maturer years, when he 
became manager of theatres, had sown his 
wild oats and acquired fortune, he went 
into the country and lived like any other 
English gentleman having a competency 
and desirous of repose: ‘‘ strange close, 
ane which at first sight resembles more 
that of a shopkeeper than of a poet.’’ 
The idea of the man is completed by an 
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analysis of his style, which is ‘‘ excessive 
throughout.”’ ‘* We pause stupefied upon 
convulsive metaphors which might have 
been written by a fevered hand ina night’s 
delirium, . . . which scorch the eyes 
they would enlighten. Shakespeare lets 
justness and clearness look out for them- 
selves, and attains life. . . . This is 
why he is strange and powerful, obscure 
and original, . . . the most im- 
moderate of all violators of language, the 
furthest removed from regular logic and 
classical reason. His master faculty is an 
impassioned imagination freed from the 
fetters of reason and morality.’’ All this, 
regarding it as a proper estimate of 
Shakespeare, may be doubted. If his was 
** one of those delicate souls which, like a 
perfect instrument of music, vibrate of 
themselves at the slightest touch,’’ it is 
not necessary that to produce what he did 
he should have been a libertine, an actual 
villain, ora respectable gentleman. He 
was no more of a sinner, probably, than a 
saint. Sensibility combined with observa- 
tion would account for his genius—com- 
prehending and illustrating every grada- 
tion of sentiment in humanity, from Cali- 
ban to Hamlet. We are inclined to think 
that it was Shakespeare’s moral insight 
combined with his imagination that en- 
abled him, with true logical directness, to 
elucidate and portray in the order of na- 
ture the mysteries of the humansoul. He 
saw every motive, and saw it in its true 
relationship. Byron’s and De Musset’s 
experiences readily explain the sadness 
and misanthropy of their works; they 
contain exquisitely beautiful glimpses of 
the ideal, but never the moral and consist- 
ent perfection of Shakespeare. When 
works of genius come to be analyzed and 
compared as we now compare languages 
and anatomical organisms, we shall prob- 
ably arrive at a psychological law lying 
at the root of these problems. M. Taine 
is doing good service in attempting to ex- 
plain man by nature ; what we want added 
to this is man explained by self-evolution. 
We only differ from M. Taine in this— 
we think there was method in Shake- 
speare’s fancies. His bewildering, fasci- 
nating imagery no more misleads than the 
ironical and ‘‘ mad ”’ expressions of Ham- 
let. It is difficult to admit that Shake- 
speare’s mind was an intellectual cal- 
dron almost bursting with chaotic senti- 
ments, and that his dramatic creations 
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were simply developments of peculiar and 
contorted natures. His ‘‘ full and solid 
head,”’ in picture and in bust, suggests to 
us not merely the imaginative but the 
judicial power of the man, the balance 
as well as the inspiration of physical and 
mental force. 

Our limitedspace forbids us to extend 
our notice. In confining our remarks to 
Shakespeare, we have only pointed out a 
spot on the sun of M. Taine’s critical 
acumen. ‘The book is a mine of thought 
as well as a perfect gallery of literary pic- 
tures of men and societies. No cultivated 
person can dispense with reading it. 


*©My Wire anv I.”’ By Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. J. B. Ford & Co. 

We know beforehand what to expect 
when Mrs. Stowe gives us a novel. A 
portfolio of sketches, sometimes vividly 
and almost always crudely drawn ; a pas- 
sionate adulation of the ideas and customs 
of her own class of society and of culture, 
and an equally passionate censure of what- 
ever is French; large instalments of New 
England theology and of ethical discus- 
sion, too frequently of points respecting 
which every cultivated reader may fairly 
be supposed to have made up his mind in 
youth; an ever-recurring argument, as 
of a serious question of practice, in favor 
of the alien beauty of Episcepacy—as if it 
were a grave temptation, yet not without 
its excuses, to be an Episcopalian; and a 
didactic manner, painfully sustained from 
the title-page to the author’s concluding 
advertisement of her next novel. These we 
look for and these we find in the present 
volume. We find, too, another of Mrs. 
Stowe’s familiars that never desert her— 
the genius of inaccuracy. Thus, she la- 
ments that boys are ruined by the * glid- 
ing among them of these nests of impure 
serpents ’’; and she introduces her hero to 
his future wife in a New York street-car 
(not an omnibus) by making him offer, 
in her phrase, ‘‘ as gentlemen generally 
do, to take her fare and pass it forward.” 
Here is false description of the most obvi- 
ous facts of manners, which it is the no- 
velist’s duty to observe. It is in the city 
stages that the service mentioned is offer- 
ed, for the stages have no conductors; 
but never in the city ears, through which 
conductors pass to collect the fare. It is 
useless, we know, to point out the annoy- 
ing and innumerable errors which fall 
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from Mrs. Stowe’s pen, and which will 

continue, as long as that pen can forma 

sentence, to fall from it 

As fast as a musician scatters sound out of an 
instrument, 

The taste for careful literary work is 
unformed as yet among the class of read- 
ers who enjoy Mrs. Stowe’s later novels; 
and too many of our story-tellers have not 
a sufficiently active literary conscience to 
make them write better than the salable 
standard. But Mrs. Stowe bas graver 
faults than those of form. She is what 
her hated Frenchmen would call a doctrin- 
aire. Her stories are filled with a hun- 
dred conflicting currents. of theology 
and crotchets of dogma. Her prefatory 
avowal of her love for the controversial 
and didactic does not help her case as 
against the public who are advertised of 
** Mrs. Stowe’s great story.’? Lier book 
is not so much a story, indeed, as a vio- 
lent recommendation to marry. Yet she 
has no coherent ethics by which to justify 
her eloquence. It is a mind not in har- 
mony with itself that this publication dis- 
closes; a nature that beats at the doors 
of all the zsms without anywhere ventur- 
ing in or finding rest. Even the marriage 
that she urges is an ethical and exemplary 
affair, in which nobody seems to take 
much comfort. But we are not without 
sympathy for the disquietness of the au- 
thor or of the characters of this book, 
who seem alike haunted by their creeds. 
All the unrest of the national character is 
reflected in the troubled waters of this so- 
called novel. 

We may except from censure some pas- 
sages of the child-love that is described in 
the earlier chapters, and many of the pic- 
tures of the Bohemian literary life in this 
city—the latter, especially, approach to- 
ward correctness of drawing, and are as 
nearly satisfactory as anything that Mrs. 
Stowe has lately written. The book is 
illustrated with wood-cuts that are ex- 
ceptionally devoid of character. Our 
popular art, indeed, is strangely unna- 
tional. English pictures, whether good 
or bad, are generally recognizable as Eng- 
lish, and French pictures are evidently 
French enough; but these cuts, though 
they clearly represent human beings, are 
athe merest lay figures without nationality. 
They might perhaps do service for the 
typus of man, as Goethe figured the aver- 
age or ideal plant. But as portraits their 
badness is so eminent that it reaches the 
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domain of the admirable. Were it not 
for this circumstance we should get no 
clue to the fact that they are seriously in- 
tended to represent scenes and characters 
in America. 

“‘ Lirtte Fotx Sonas’”’ is the simple 
and entirely unaffected title of a book of 
nursery rhymes published by Hurd & 
Houghton, in a very attractive form, and 
which have already obtained a very unu- 
sual degree of public favor. They are 
written to please very young children; but, 
like almost all really good things of their 
kind, they please what the Prayer-Book 
calls those of riper years as well. This 
they do by a happy and rare union of fun 
and tenderness and ear-taking rhythm. 
The writer, without being in any sense an 
imitator of Mother Goose, has evidently 
sat at that worthy’s feet, and is of her 
school. She does not set out to teach 
others to be good, or to be very good her- 
self, but to be amusing and loving; and 
she very plainly enjoys her fun with the 
little folks to whom she tells these quaint, 
captivating trifles. It is delightful to find 
something written for children which is, 
on the one hand, not a sermon in disguise 
with the reproachful sting of a moral in 
the tail of it, or, on the other, mere non- 
sense, sentimental or otherwise. And 
there is in many, we will say in most, of 
these rhymes a union of descriptive force 
of language with rhythmic swing and 
snap that makes them very captivating to 
the ear, and will give them life in the 
memory. Here is one of them that justi- 
fies our eulogy: 

Whisky, frisky, 
Hippity hop! 
Up he goes 
To the tree top! 
Whirly, twirly, 
Round and round, 
Down he comes 
To the ground, 
Furly, curly, 
What a tail! 
Tall as a feather, 
Broad as a sail! 
Where is his supper? 
In the shell: 
Snappy, cracky! 
Out it fell! 
Stir the fire, 
Put on the pot: 
Here is his supper, 
Hissing hot! 

We know nothing better than that of its 

kind that has been written for half a cen- 
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tury. And here is something of another 
tone which is not inferior: 


A little brown bird sat on a high tree— 
O, the wind blew softly out of the west; 
Her mate near by sang merrily, 
Four speckled eggs were in her nest, 


So sweetly he sang, so shrilly and clear— 
O, the wind blew softly out of the west; 
His love sat thrilling with joy to hear, 
While her eggs lay cradled beneath her breast. 
The great sun went down behind the blue hill— 
O, the wind blew coldly out of the north; 
The little bird’s song was hushed and still, 
The bitter black frost came creeping forth, 


Two birds lay dead in the chill gray morn— 

O, the wind blew coldly out of the north; 
The tiny nest hangs on the tree forlorn, 

Four frozen eggs are its only worth. 

This collection, we have learned on good 
authority, is what it pretends to be, the 
actual record of part of a mother’s life 
with her children. The teasing, mis- 
chievous ‘trolls’? whose names appear 
in it are youngsters of very real flesh and 
blood, her memory of whom a gifted and 
tender-hearted woman has thus recorded 
for their delight and hers. One of them 
was published in the ‘* Riverside Maga- 
zine’ with the signature of ‘* Alba.’’ This 
caused more to be called for, and the series 
has at last taken this attractive shape. 
The little book isa genuine growth, the 
healthy product of a healthy soil—a soil, 
too, capable of much more thoughtful and 
emotional utterance, which appears by 
the sonnet of dedication—one of the sim- 
plest and heartfulest expressions of ma- 
ternal love and yearning that we re- 
member. Mothers and fathers who read 
the rhymes to their children with a full 
share of the gleeful delight they impart 
will read this finished sonnet with a ten- 
derer and sadder pleasure, which the little 
ones, happily for them, must wait many 
years to understand. ‘ Little Folk Songs ’’ 
will surely be what is called ‘‘ a success,”’ 
for they are not only so good, but so fresh 
and new. 

** RicHarp VANDERMARCK.”’ By the au- 
thor of ‘* Rutledge.” 

The lesson of modest but manly devotion, 
of self-sacrifice and persistent affection, is 
so good a one that it will bearurging. But 
in a work of fiction at least it must be skil- 
fully and delicately enforced. Tastelessly 
or unduly emphasized, it becomes, like all 
other overdoses of morality, nauseous, and 
by a natural reaction excites repulsion for 
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the virtue it would enjoin. It is greatly 
to the credit of the clever authoress 
of ** Rutledge’ that in her new book, 
‘* Richard Vandermarck,’’ she manages to 
excite our sympathy for her hero, and let 
us know pretty well what manner of 
man he is, without bringing him promi- 
nently or frequently on the stage. When 
he does come, he talks little but acts 
much, and both talk and action are to the 
point. The story is, in brief, that of an 
orphan girl, Pauline d’Estrée, who is in- 
vited by a business partner of her uncle 
to spend the summer with his married 
sister and one or two young girls in the 
country, the young fellow having already 
lust his heart, but desiring to let events 
ripen of themselves. Miss d’Estrée, in 
the absence of her friend Richard, becomes 
desperately attached to the tutor, a mys- 
terious German, who in a moment of re- 
morse discloses a terrible and guilty past, 
such as must forever separate them, and 
commits suicide. In her despair and be- 
wilderment the poor girl is tenderly cared 
for by Richard, and when on her un- 
cle’s death the disappearance of his will 
threatens to disinherit Pauline, Richard, 
in despair at the impossibility of aiding 
her otherwise, begs her to marry him, 
though with the full conviction that she 
cannot love him. The accidental reap- 
pearance of the will puts an end to this 
plan. Pauline, in a few years of foreign 
travel, regains health, spirits, and the 
capacity for affection, and the constant 
but unobtrusive devotion of her old 
friend at last meets its deserved reward, 
for at last Pauline really loves him and 
marries him from choice. 

Decidedly, within a few years the wo- 
men have addressed themselves to the 
task of proving the conventional satires 
on their writing unfounded. The very 
name of a woman’s novel used to be asso- 
ciated, spite of some brilliant instances to 
the contrary, with notions of affectation, 
exaggeration, mawkish sentiment, and 
verbiage. Thereare plenty of such books 
now, but it has been our fate within the 
week to pass judgment on three novels by 
women—Mrs. Craik’s ** Hannah,’’ Mrs. 
Edwards’s “ Ought We to Visit Her?” and 
the present—which allow nosuch censure. 
Of the three, perhaps ‘* Richard Vander- 
marck ”’ is the most noticeable for a cer- 
tain pellucid clearness and utter simplicity 
of style which has the rare merit of seem- 
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ing to be native in the author, or rather 
in the heroine, who is assumed as telling 
her own story. The dialogue is fresh, 
natural, easy, and curiously realistic, in 
a good sense. The only piece of ‘* book- 
ish’ writing which we can remember in 
the whole story is the confession of the 
tutor, which in such a moment of su- 
preme and agonized agitation might ex- 
cusably be a little dramatic. 

The descriptions, too, are done in mas- 
terly fashion, with few details and light 
touches, but every touch tells. The ten lines 
which describe Pauline’s few moments be- 
side her lover’s coffin really rise to the im- 
aginative, and the suicide scene is equally 
good; yet in all we notice this same ad- 
mirable moderation and economy of means. 
One might wish to see Pauline and 
Richard brought together without such 
terrible and exceptional dramatic inter- 
vention ; but there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the plot, and in the telling 
of the story, as we have said before, the 
author is’ singularly clear, straightfor- 
ward, and discreet. May she find many 
imitators. 





** Ovcut We Te Visit Her?”’ By Mrs. 
Edwards. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1872. 

The snob is a creature whose habitat, as 
Dr. Holmes said of the reporter, is every- 
where, but whose characteristics vary no- 
ticeably with the time and locality. The 
one central principle which forms the es- 
sence of his being, the intense and ever- 
present conviction of his superiority to his 
neighbor, as it may be based on various 
data, real or imagined, so also finds its 
expression in manifold forms of outward 
manners and action. As between the 
British and American varieties, in espe- 
cial, there is a wide distinction, visible 
mainiy in externals, but with some ap- 
preciable effect on essential character. 
The American snob, in the great majority 
of cases, plumes himself on what he has 
made himself; his English cousin on what 
others have made him. The one is usual- 
ly proud of having risen from nothing, 
and is lavish with his scorn of those whose 
practical tact has failed to do the same 
for them; the other is what he is Dei 
gratia, and, whatever practical powers of 
self-help he may possess, would resent 
the imputation of having put them to 
use. In America, too, there is in effect 
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but one class to which the snob aspires 
or is proud to belong; in England, there 
would seem to be manifold shades and 
gradations, each as remorseless and arro- 
gant to those below as timid and deferent 
to those abaye it. With us, too, the lim- 
itations of class are not strictly drawn by 
lines of profession, origin, or former as- 
sociations. The most unsavory trade 
may make its owner great, if it but give 
him the means of competing in material 
splendor with his brother snobs. In 
England, the learning of Bacon and the 
grace of Chesterfield, combined with the 
wealth of Rothschild, would not get a 
dentist or a draper into aristocratic socie- 
ty. How closely this feeling is connected 
with the old traditional reverence for land- 
owning and its concomitant fixity of local 
position we need hardly linger to point 
out. ‘The reader will easily remember 
how, immediately on accumulating a small 
competence, Dr. Pendennis hastened to 
put it all into his little estate of Fairoaks, 
how magnificently Master Penn wore his 
honors as the son of a country gentleman, 
and how sadly it wilted his laurels to be 
reminded that, Fairoaks to the contrary 
notwithstanding, he was after all only the 
son of a country apothecary. 

The presence, too, in English society, 
of a compact, well-defined, and well-organ- 
ized body of titular aristocracy, must of 
itself alone bear with crushing weight on 
all other classes. The shoddy millionaire 
of New York or Chicago may for a brief 
delicious season fancy that coupés and 
cachemires put his unorthographic and ca- 
cophonous spouse on a level with the best 
and fairest of the land; his British com- 
peer comes squarely face to face with the 
patent and remorseless fact of an exqui- 
site and exceptional social culture, backed 
by nine or ten centuries of ancestral quar- 
terings. With such a definite and recog- 
nizable standard of social position, so un- 
limited and irfesponsible, always before 
his eyes, it is not surprising that the aver- 
age Englishman should so often be a snob; 
the wonder rather is that he should ever 
be anything else. When moral worth, 


business tact and enterprise, inventive in- 
genuity, literary or artistic talent, pro- 
found learning, social grace, all are pow- 
erless to give social position without the 
final stamp which only the entrée of a few 
titled houses can confer, who shall won- 
der that to the untitled Briton the ascend- 
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ing grades of respectability are as the lad- 
der of Jacob’s dream, on which angels 
continually go up and down, and tuft- 
hunting, as erst the sports of knightly em- 
prise, seems the prime and absorbing duty 
of the gentleman? 

Besides all this, there is in our British 
cousins, along with so many good quali- 
ties, a certain stolid heaviness and unim- 
aginative narrowness of mind or temper, 
a certain lack—pace tantorum virorum— 
of humor, which makes the perfected snob 
of insular raising a very terrible and alto- 
gether unmanageable creature. ‘The Yan- 
kee parvenu, by the very fact that he has 
had the wit to parvenir, is often dimly 
conscious of the absurdity of his own pre- 
tensions, and the pale spectre which sits 
at his feet may be the dread of making a 
fool of himself. Te the mind narrowed 
and chilled by a long tradition of class 
pettiness and class absurdity, no such con- 
siderations have weight; and the scions of 
British respectability sin their little sin 
with an imperturbable and unconscicus 
serenity which would make the angels 
weep were it not for the greater tempta- 
tion to laugh. 

How liberally Mrs. Edwards has sup- 
plied in her story the material for this our 
brief essay on snobs the readers of last 
year’s ** Galaxy ’ can abundantly confirm. 
**Ought We to Visit Her?”’ is not only a 
good novel, but a scathing satire. Mrs. 
Crosbie and Emma, Adonis and Rawdon, 
Mrs. Coventry Brown and Lady Rose are 
all types, crisply drawn, but with the 
keenness of a practical observer and the 
certainty of touch which comes of imagi- 
native clearness aided by study and prae- 
tice. They are for us, as Americans, the 
better that they are recognizable at a 
glance. We ourself, albeit less used to 
the island sea-fog and the sniff of sea-coal, 
have dined opposite Mrs. Crosbie frequent- 
ly at Lausanne pensions, and watched the 
graceful coquetries of Lady Rose in the 
gardens of Bauer-au-lac. We have lost 
our modest five-frane piece in the couloir 
with Theobald in Baden Kursaals, and 
exchanged cigars with Rawdon on the 
Coblentz steamer. And we are bound to 
say that for crisp, fresh, natural dialogue, 
good sense, accuracy of description, and 
keen, sparkling, yet often stinging hu- 
mor, we don’t see how Mrs. Edwards's 
pictures could well be bettered. 

In her portrait of Jane the author’s . 
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pencil takes a higher range. While Mrs. 
Edwards’s men are for a woman unusually 
good attempts at masculine characteriza- 
tion, it is safe to say that few men could 
draw such a woman as the pretty, sensi- 
ble, saucy, fascinating, yet plucky and 
fiery little Mrs. Francis Theobald. She is 
curiously un-English, yet curiously Eng- 
lish at the same time. Of the finer intel- 
lectuality, the restless, stirring, and mor- 
bid disquiet of her more delicately strung 
sisters this side the water, there is no 
trace. Jane is English in understanding 
—Bohemian by temperament and educa- 
tion. Theatrical people all over the world 
area class apart. Their very familiarity 
with the dramatic unrealities often sharp- 
ens their estimate of reality; and their 
knowledge of the world, though somewhat 
superficial, is apt to be wide and useful. 
It is a happy trait of the author’s plan, 
that while it suited her purpose to take 
her heroine from a socially inferior class 
—else why the title?—she should also 
make her an actress, and so get room for 
all sorts of delightful, fresh, and uncon- 
ventional traits, which are rarely found, 
we must imagine, in the traditional and 
highly respectable British female. Poor 
Jenny’s blunt good sense, warm affec- 
tion, and brusque manner are national ; 
her passionate intensity, her imaginative 
exaggerations, and her saucy freedom of 
language, perhaps even her simple inde- 
pendence of thought and action, speak 
strongly of her unconventional bringing- 
up and nomadic after-life. 

Of the novel, too, in its dramatic con- 
struction, it is a noticeable merit that the 
tone of the story is elevated and intensi- 
fied by an element of greater dignity than 
mere social complication. That the poor, 
untutored, simple-hearted girl should be 
soured and irritated, that the domestic 
quiet and enjoyment of the Theobalds 
should be destroyed, by the petty tyranny 
of the county sisterhood, would be natural 
enough, though hardly open to very dra- 
matic treatment. That Jane should be 
driven to her last terrible step by any such 
social mesquinerte would savor sadly of 
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anticlimax without the more potent influ- 
ence of wounded affection. We count it 
no little merit on Mrs. Edwards’s part 
that she has so skilfully given only, in the 
Pharisaic bigotry of county respectabil- 
ity, the predisposing influences which 
bring about the catastrophe, and let us see 
how by degrees petty and outward irrita- 
tions prepare poor Jenny’s wounded soul 
for the reception of a suspicion which 
would otherwise have found no entrance. 
The catastrophe itself is a little sudden, 
and the result of the whole complication, 
though pleasant enough in itself, savors 
just the least bit in the world of anticli- 
max. But Mrs. Edwards is writing a 
satire, not a tragedy; the genial and hu- 
morous tone of the book would have been 
ill suited with a mournfui close, and in 
her little moral lesson a miss is as good as 
amile. Poor Jenny might have been driv- 
en to despair and destruction by the mal- 
ice of the Lidlington gossips and her hus- 
band’s careless selfishness ; they are none 
the less ugly to our moral sight that she 
was stopped on the brink, and those who 
have learned to love her in the book will 
be all the better pleased. 

Sentimental readers, too, will be disap- 
pointed at the rather quiet and homespun 
winding up of all poor Rawdon’s passion 
and struggle. But what was to be done? 
It would be rather a violent expedient to 
drown or otherwise make away with The- 
obald in order that he—Rawdon—might 
marry the widow, not to mention that she 
wouldn’t have thought of it. Moreover, 
the novel is not only, as we have said, a 
satire, but meant to be as nearly as possi- 
ble photographie in character. Rawdon 
himself, when ail is said, is but a com- 
monplace sort of good fellow ; and the so- 
ber second thought of ninety-nine in a 
hundred of respectable English people 
would pronounce that in marrying a quiet, 
well-meaning, warm-hearted little woman 
like Emma, with a plum to her fortune, he 
was only fulfilling manifest destiny and 
getting considerably more good luck than 
he deserved. 
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EL) PERKINS ON CANT WORDS AND 
PHRASES, 
MANUSCRIPT PREPARED FOR 1901, 

“* Cant’ words are the ‘‘ swell ”’ thing 
just now among “ our set’ in Fifth ave- 
nue. ‘They are considered the correct 
thing—Englishy. ‘‘ Nobby,’’*‘ spooney,”’ 
** jolly,”’ ** bore,”’ and a half dozen other 
‘* flash ”? words are, as Dr. Holmes says, 
the blank checks which denote the in- 
tellectual bankruptcy of many of our 
*“‘dashy”’ fashionables. They talk all 
day and never get out of the time-worn 
vocabulary. 

These words are like x, y, and z in al- 
gebra. They represent unknown quali- 
ties or quantities which ‘ swell ’’ people 
cannot command language to express pre- 
cisely in long-tailed English. 

Now if I am talking to my friend Mr. 
Twain or Mr. Billings, who really under- 
stand the king’s English (over the left), I 
am only too glad to rest upon these 
‘cant’? words and phrases. 1 confess I 
rather like them. They are just the 
* cheese.”” 

It is so easy to talk when you can 
thus cut off the corners of language and 
revel in the bobtailed symbols. This 
bobtailed vernacular is not used by the 
staid people at our hotel. It is only used 
by the ‘swellest ’’ people in the circles 
of ‘“‘upper tendom’”’ and among the 
** nobby ’’ members of the clubs. I never 
use it. They have ‘‘ got it bad,’ the 
Englishmen have, at the Breyoort House, 
and at the Clarendon they remind one of 
a Regent-street tailor-shop. 

Yesterday I listened to a ‘‘ clever ’’ dia- 
logue between a young Englishman, born 
in New York, anda young Fifth avenue 
belle arrayed in a dress from Worth’s: 

‘*Like Brown?” asked Miss Smith, 
pulling on her six-button glove. 

““Yes, rother, but yeu kneuw he’s too 
‘ swell’ for me, yeu kneuw,”’ replied Mr. 
Jones, buttoning up his Poor coat. 

** Now,”’ said my Uncle Consider Per- 
kins, who listened with swelling indigna- 
tion to Mr. Jones’s reply, “ if you refer to 
my friend Mr. Brown of Grace Church, I 
beg to say that you are wrong. He’s not 
swelled at all. It is all the result of a 





good ‘square’ healthy diet and gentle 
Sunday exercise. No, sir! Mr. Jones, 
there is no swell there—not a bit of it! 
Far different.”’ 

** Pshaw! Mr. Perkins, we don’t mean 
your ‘poky’ Mr. Brown at all. We 
mean ‘ natty’ Fred Brown of Fifth ave- 
nue.”’ 

‘“*Oh!’’ and my uncle went on reading 
Hervey’s Meditations. 

‘Fred drives a ‘ nobby rig, 
ued Miss Smith. 

** Yes, awful, but deuced ‘ loud.’ ”’ 

**¢ Jolly’? with the fellows, and awful 
‘ spooney ’ on the girls, eh?”’ 

“* You bet!’ ‘regular brick!’ but he 
‘sours’ onthem quick. Don’t mean busi- 
ness, Fred don’t; he’s ‘ spooney,’ then 
‘ chills ’ all at once! ”’ 

‘* Like the sermon yesterday ?”’ 

** Pshaw ! tooslow! ‘ Rum’ eh, to hear 
old Swope pitch into the Jews? Did you 
notice Fanny Green laughing when he 
read about David ‘ going for’ Goliah? 
Ha! ha! too funny! How did you like 
the singing? Just ‘ too lovely,’ wasn’t 
it?*’ 

** Oh, ‘so-so.’ Fact is, I've ‘ chilled’ 
on last year’s operas. ‘T'.ev’re a ‘ bore’ 
I'm afraid our ‘ singing business’ is going 
to ‘ bust up.’”’ 

“Oh, awful! that would be perfectly 
dreadful! shocking!! perfectly atro- 
cious!!!” ete., ete. 

NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 

I find, on examination, that these terms 
are almost all foreign importations; they 
came straight from London. They are 
simply the literary coinage which passes 
current among the London chaps, in the 
clubs and in the ante-room after the Lord 
Mayor's dinner. 

It wounds my national pride to think 
that we have to depend entirely on Eng- 
land for ‘‘ cant’’ phrases. It is a sad 
thing that in bobtail grammar, that great 
mark of civilization, we should be indeed 
behind London. With tears in my eyes I 
turned away from the sad spectacle—a na- 
tion’s humiliation. I resolved that we 
should be no longer eclipsed—that we 
should ‘‘ bang”’ the tail of language as 
well as they. 


>”? contin- 
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So I invented a new dictionary, or ap- 
propriated one which was being used by a 
young lady friend. 

Startling invention ! 

And so simple! In five minutes’ prac- 
tice you can express precisely, by the terms 
of this new discovery, every sentiment or 
emotion of the human heart. Lindley 
Murray, who has caused so much unhap- 
piness, is at last superseded—eclipsed— 
‘* thrown into the shade.” 

Thoughts are expressed in percentages. 
100 is the superlative or the par basis of 
every emotion, quality, quantity, or senti- 
ment. The rate below 100 gives the pre- 
cise positive and comparative values of the 
object rated. 

See how in our conversations we now 
eclipse the ‘‘ swells’? of the Breyoort 
House and the cockney chaps of Rotten 
Row! 

‘* How do you like Longfellow, Miss 
Smith?” 

** 100.” 

‘¢ Tennyson ?”’ 

oe 75."" 

Now hate or disgust, which are neg- 
ative emotions or rather passions, are ex- 
pressed by the negative sign (—) before 
the percentage, while positive passion of 
love, as Lord Kames calls it, or adoration, 
is expressed by the plus sign (+) after 
the percentage. 

** How do you like Walt Whitman? ”’ 

*¢__5,.”? (She hates him.) 

** Ts Mr.-Brown good-looking ?”’ 

** 60.” 

‘“« Dress well?” 

a0.” 

** How do you like him ?”’ 

*°95."? (Strong friendship.) 

** TIow is the weather? ”’ 

*°100.”’ (Beautiful.) (25,shabby ; —10, 
atrocious.) 

‘* What theatres do you like best?” 

** Wallack’s 95; Booth’s 90; Fifth Ave- 
nue 70; Niblo’s 50; Bowery —20.’’ 

** Ts Smith clever? ”’ 

s¢__10.’’ (He’sa fearful ‘* bore.’’) 

** Bo you love me, darling? ”’ 

“© 75.’’ (Cool friendship.) 

** Tow do you like Mr. Thompson, the 
banker ?”’ 

**1054-.”? (ITeavens! she’s in love with 
him.) 

** Like to dance the round dances?’’ 

*© 1204-.’’ (Adores them !) 

* Fond of the square dances ?” 
(Dexpises them.) 
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‘* Be sure to give me first ‘round’ at 
the Grand Duke’s bali?” 

** 100.” 

** How is Mr. Tweed for honesty?” 

‘* —75.’’ (How much nicer than to say 
he steals !) 

‘** Is Mr. Greeley honest ?”’ 

**100 generally, 95 with Mr. Seward. 
75 with Conkling, 60 with Grant, —5 
with Murphy.”’ 

‘* Like the ‘ Galaxy ’?”’ 

‘“ 125+.” 

** Who stands the best chance for the 
Presidency? ”’ 

** Grant 100+, Greeley 50, Hoffman 45, 
Sumner 1, Butler —5, Hendricks 20, Mor- 
ton 10, Woodhull —82,964.”’ 

** Do you think Mr. Dana loves Gene- 
ral Grant ?”’ 

‘sc —3744.”" 

** Does Grant care ?’’ 


66 _375.”? Eut Perkins. 





A CERTAIN shoemaker of our acquaint- 
ance is under the impression that a very 
great portion of the intellect of the United 
States is now or has been employed in his 
most useful calling, and is a powerful man 
in debating political or religious matters. 
Having had the honor of serving in the 
army during our late war, he was asked 
what the letter R. stood fur on the buttons 
of anold army coat worn by a beggar who 
had just entered his shop, and replied 
with perfect confidence that R. stood for 
artillery. 





Mr. Corz, as the following account 
shows, succeeded—not failed—in securing 
an epitaph for himself; and the stingy 
churchmen only managed to add a long 
tale to his glory when they thought they 
had quite put it out. 

There is in Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, a venerable church known as the 
** Round Church,”’ to which the following 
story, suggestive of the vanity of human 
aspirations after posthumous fame, is at- 
tached : 

An old gentleman of the name of Cole 
bequeathed money for the erection of this 
church, on the condition that his name 
should be conspicuously engraved on the 
outside wall, facing the street. 

To conform to the wishes of the testator, 
and at the same time point to the sacred 
character of the edifice, all conscientious 
scruples were satisfied by the adoption of 
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the following words : ‘*‘ Cole Deum.’’ Not 
being a spiritualist, [am unable to state 
whether or not the ghost of the benevolent 
Cole approved of this liberal construction 
of the command, ‘* Render unto Caesar the 
things which are Cvsar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God's.” 





Firry odd years ago, says a historico- 
biographical friend, the town of Hunting- 
ton possessed a character that in some re- 
spects might have furnished the author 
of ‘* The Antiquary ”’ with his Edie Ochil- 
tree. Tall, gaunt, powerful, and abso- 
lutely lazy, Peleg Oakley divided his ca- 
reer between the town poor-house and 
the farmers’ barns. Shrewd, witty, and 
good-natured, and full of harmless imper- 
tinence and gossip, he wandered from 
house to house gathering and dispensing 
the small personal news of the day—wel- 
comed at his coming, and often giving 
more pleasure by his departure. With 
inclement weather he managed to bring 
up among the town paupers and secure 
shelter and food, until the turn of climate 
favored his idle wanderings. 

Here is an instance of his ready wit: 

In cradling wheat he was a proficient, 
and as such was sought by the farmers. 
Mr. C., whose harvest demanded laborers, 
induced Peleg, upon promise of large 
wages, to engage in cutting his fields. 
Peleg presented himself at early morning, 
cradle in hand, and carefully standing his 
implement by the door awaited the call 
for breakfast. His powers of digestion 
equalled his indolence. Seated at the 
farmer’s board, he made such havoe of its 
spread that Mr. C., in mixed disgust and 
sarcasm, exclaimed: ‘‘ Peleg, now you 
have eaten breakfast, hadn’t you better 
go on and make out your dinner!” 
‘*Thank ye,’’ replied Peleg, and falling 
to, complied fully with the invitation. 
As he laid aside his knife, Mr. C., half 
angry, observed: ‘* You may as well end 
it now, and eat your supper.”’ ‘‘ Just as 
you like,’’ answered Peleg, and at it again 
he went, adding a hearty meal to his past 
supply. Ending, he wiped his mouth, 
straightened his huge frame, and, lifting 
his cradle upon his shoulder, turned ge- 
nially upon his employer, and saying with 
a wave and wink, ‘* Good evenin’, Mr. C.; 
I never work after supper,’’ sauntered off. 





THERE are many people in certain see- - 


tions of the East and West who well re- 
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member the eccentric clergyman, James 
Cook Richmond. He was rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Milwaukee, somewhere 
about the years ’58 and 60. During this 
time he formed a new parish out of the 
old one, and by the process known in 
logic as permutation called his new bant- 
ling the Church of St. Paul. 1t was only 
a logical dodge, which the Episcopal Con- 
vention readily saw, and so very properly 
refused to recognize it. Richmond went 
into the war with a Wisconsin regiment, 
but a regiment of soldiers was too small a 
parish for him; he soon broke loose from 
it and became a chaplain at large. At 
the close of the war he returned to his 
home at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he 
soon ignobly fell by the hand of an as- 
sassin. 

He was educated at Harvard College, 
and had travelled extensively abroad. He 
spoke the modern languages fluently, and 
was a fair Oriental scholar. His appre- 
hension was quick and his memory last- 
ing. ‘Ts an inexperienced person he 
seemed to know everything. 

His mental avariciousness had carried 
him into that border land where sanity 
and insanity appear to lap on to and con- 
fusedly commingle together. This ac- 
counts for many of the vagaries of his 
singular genius, and many they were. 
Once, at an early stage of his career, he 
entered the hall of Harvard College, and 
marching straight up to the table where 
sat the august body, the board of the cor- 
poration assembled, he drew forth from 
his pocket a thesis which treated of his 
new-found love, ‘* the apostolic church 
and ministry.’’ He threw it down upon 
the table before the astonished magnates 
and quietly sat down to await events, after 
demanding, in the true German student 
style of other days, the usual entertain- 
ment—bread, beer, and lodgings. 

Originally a Unitarian, he espoused 
‘¢ Episcopacy ’’ without abatement ; and 
he turned his recusant weapons against 
the Puritans, the chiefest opponents of 
the system which he had absorbed with all 
the ardor of his peculiar nature. The 
subjoined ‘‘ catechism’’ is one of the 
many shafts he sent hurling among them. 
He himself entitled it 

RICHMOND'S PURITAN CATECHISM. 

Q. Who first rocked the cradle of 
liberty ? 

A. Our Puritan fathers. 

Q. Where did they rock it? 
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A. At Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
Q. What did they rock it for? 

A. To lull liberty to sleep while the 
Puritans hung the Quakers. 

RicuMonp’s first ministerial experience 
was in Rhode Island, when the Second 
Adventists were taking things by storm. 
There were many of them in what he 
called his parish, and they finally got up a 
huge revival meeting near by him. They 
annoyed him exceedingly. A constant 
stream of vexed questions came pouring 
in upon him from these new Bible inter- 
preters. With regard to the beasts in the 
prophet Daniel, the ten horns, and the 
little horn that came up among them, 
they were perfectly familiar. Elder Himes 
of Boston was wonderfully ready in un- 
folding the mystical chronology of ** times 
and seasons ’”’ of the Old Testament. We 
have listened hour after hour to his expo- 
sitions and combinations, all of which 
seemed to fit so admirably that you saw 
the end of the short and narrow way to 
the final dissolution of all things just 
ahead. 

With skilfully arranged charts and 
figures and free interpretations, the Mil- 
lerites were becoming almost omnipotent 
in those parts, and with their ‘‘ quibbles 
and quirks ’’ they came in to disturb the 
man who had dared to stand up before the 
assembied magnates of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and to maintain the high claims of 
**the apostolic church and ministry.”’ 
Their *“‘ best holt,’? as he said, was in 
interpreting the ‘‘ times and seasons ”’ in 
Daniel ; and Richmond’s people would go 
and hear them in spite of his entreaties. 
It soon became evident to him that he 
must ** take the bull by the horns ”’ or in- 
gloriously go under. Knowing the pecu- 
liar temperament of the man, they were 
exceedingly active in bringing to him 
* nuts to crack ’’; by and by he returned 
one to them, and a big one it was too. He 
gave public notice that he should on the 
following Sunday take up the matter of 
the second advent, and invited everybody 
to come. They turned out in immense 
numbers, of course. The preacher was 
unusually quiet on the occasion. He 
gave a fair exposition of the doctrine of 
the second coming of the Lord as held by 
the church from time immemorial, and 
then threw into what was his legitimate 
conclusion some good advice as to the gen- 
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eral conduct of men under this condition 
of things. At this point the scene 
changed. Ina most emphatic manner he 
turned upon the assembly with a series of 
questions and answers which he rapidly 
passed over himself, and then brought the 
services to an abrupt conclusion in the 
following method: ‘* Your Millerite 
preachers claim that @ time, as used by 
Daniel, is one thousand years, don’t they ?” 
** Yes, certainly, of course it is,’’ yelled 
some of the bolder converts. ‘* And a 
time, times, and half a time thirty-five 
hundred years?” interrogates Richmond. 
** Oh, yes, yes, that’s all plain ; nobody can 
deny that,’’ again chimed in the admirers 
of Miller and Himes. ‘* And then,’’ he 
continued, ‘if a time, times, and half 
a time are thirty-five hundred years, seven 
times must be seven thousand years?” 
** Amen, so be it,’? shouted the crowd. 
** Well, now,”’ continued Richmond, as 
the commotion subsided, ‘‘as all this is 
true, that seven times are seven thousand 
years, and as Nebuchadnezzar was to go 
out among the beasts of the field until sev- 
en times should pass over him, he must be 
out somewhere eating grass now ; and your 
folks had better go and hunt him up and 
learn something.”’ 


A PREACHER Out West was lately refer- 
ring to instances of the special providence 
of God, and mentioned the cases of two 
widows noticed in the Scriptures. ‘In 
the one case,’’ suid he, ‘‘ the widow’s 
husband was dead! ”’ 

At this point he saw a smile on some 
countenances, and his dapsus lingue struck 
him, and he corrected himself by saying: 

**In fact, both of the husbands were 
dead! ”’ 


Tue Chicago fire, like every other great 
social phenomenon, whether joyous or 
grievous, had something of a comic side, 
perhaps chiefly shown in the odd selections 
made by escaping citizens of articles for 
salvage. One gentleman, when awaked, 
appeared to be surprisingly cool, and, ris- 
ing without visible perturbation, set 
about deliberately dressing himself. As 


there was in fact time enough for this 
operation, he was not further notified, and 
at last, just as he was thought to be 
delaying too long, he came down stairs 
with the same conspicuously steady and 
deliberate manner with which he had re- 
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ceived the news of the fire. He proceeded 
to help the rest of the household in what- 
ever was to be done; departed with them 
to a place of safety; and only after suffi- 
cient time had elapsed for the first effects 
of the news to pass away did he himself 
find out what he had spent so much time 
about when he got up. He had put on, 
one over another, his entire stock of six 
new undershirts—all the rest of his cos- 
tume being correct. 

Varieties of costume were of course nu- 
merous and highly irregular. Men in 
‘* skirts”? and ladies in—other articles— 
were by no means scarce; and indeed too 
many were for a time fortunate to be in 
anything, either garment or shelter. 

The old tragi-comedies-of flinging crock- 
ery and mirrors out of windows to ‘‘ ever- 
lasting smash,”’ and leaving valuables of 
wood or metal to burn, were abundantly 
repeated. A scared African was met fly- 
ing from the fire with a dress cane in one 
hand and a glass jar of pickles in the 
other. But the most engaging specimen 
of the sort was the professional enthusi- 
asm of an undertaker who ‘‘ went wander- 
ing by”’ one startled spectator with a 
little new empty coffin under each arm. 

It is said that two elderly maiden la- 
dies were suddenly and amazedly awak- 
ened from a sound sleep by the irruption 
into their bower of an awful spectre. It 
was a certain clergyman, a rather useless 
mortal, though well-meaning enough, and 
quite an intimate friend of the family. 
But on this oecasion—how shall we deli- 
cately enough record the story ?—under 
the stimulus of a fright which must have 
been terrific indeed to carry a clergyman, 
a middle-aged bachelor, and a confirmed 
old bachelor, into so remote and sacred a 
place, and above all in such an unseemly 
plight, he carried his—in fact, he bore in 
one hand the twin articles of apparel that 
should have invested two quite other por- 
tions of hisperson. And as he banged his 
frantic way through the door, he yelled : 

“‘ Fire! fire! ’’ 

Naturally both the ladies awoke and 
screamed. But the elder, as soon as she 


clearly discerned what creature it was 
that stood there bawling and waving a 
pair of trowsers at her, rose at once to 
the height of the emergency, and gave 
good counsel, 
* Doctor 
ain't you ashamed! 


Bobbles,’? she called out, 
Go right home 
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and put on your trousers !”’ 

She was a plucky woman, and her sharp 
voice in part recalled the affrighted divine 
to a sense of his state. He rushed de- 
mentedly from the room, first flinging his 
pantaloons under the bed. 

Under the circumstances, noevil speeches 
were set agoing about the ladies ; which, 
as one of them observed in telling the sto- 
ry, ‘‘ was a mercy.”’ 





A CORRESPONDENT of ours, who has been 
travelling in the southeastern part of Mis- 
souri, is altogether too particular about 
spelling. He has transcribed the follow- 
ing legend from a sign which he discovered 
in those parts, and he sends it to the Club- 
Room, pretending that it doesn’t mean 
anything. It was this: 

SUSE SHOAPE—SUSE FIKs. 

We print this as a mild rebuke to our 
valued correspondent, who is requested to 
do so some more. But we assure him that 
none of our readers will need his attempts 
at an explanation of those four plain and 
simple words. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us the follow- 
ing item, and vouches for its literal truth : 

Imitatinc Bropy.—Little Lu. was left 
in the care of her aunty one day ; soon she 
was missing; aunty looked all round, 
calling loudly ; but no one came. Grow- 
ing alarmed, she went to the barn; there 
sat Lu. on the floor with hay nicely ar- 
ranged about her, winking and blinking. 
Aunty went up to her and laid her hand 
upon her arm, upon which the four-year 
old ** pecked at her!’’ Surprised at this 
strange performance, aunty said earn- 
estly : 

** Come, Lu., you must go with me to 
the house.”’ 

**You do on, Aunty,’’ exclaimed Miss 
Lu., ‘* I will tum as soon as I gets my egg 
laid !”” 





Wuen General Banks was last a candi- 
date for Congress, he was earnestly and 
conscientiously opposed by a certain 
bright and genial gentleman, editor of 
a Boston newspaper. The election came 
off; General Banks—as his custom was 
—was elected; and next day, as he 
walked the streets of Boston, he met the 
editor. Personally, the two gentlemen 
were very good friends; and they shook 
hands cordially enough, and exchanged 
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standard observations on meteorology and 
things. Shortly said the editor, in his 
frank and manly way : 

** By the way, General, I was sorry 
that I felt it my duty to oppose you dur- 
ing the campaign.”’ 

** Did you?’ said the General, with 
equal frankness and manliness; *‘ 1 didn’t 
know it.”’ 


LOVE AND LOBSTER, 
A WATERING-PLACE IDYL, 
THE music ceased, and with a sigh, 
From Strauss’s seventh heaven descended, 
She turned on me a swimming eye 
And pouted, “ Is it really ended?” 
She waltzes like a sylph, you know, 
And I—well, friends who never flatter 
Tell me my dancing’s comme il faut, 
And then the waltz was Morgenblitter. 


She took my arm to promenade; 
We both agreed it was provoking, 
But first she must have air, she said— 
The room was hot and she was choking. 
She passed into the summer night, 
And down the lawn we sauntered slowly 
To where the lake stretched, broad and bright. 
Beneath the moonbeams silvered wholly. 


The fancy seized her she would row; 
To me the thought was inspiration: 
To-morrow morning I must go, 
To-night the last of my vacation. 
I glanced toward her glowing face, 
Igazed upon the moonlit water; 
’T was sure the very time and place 
To meli Eve’s coldest-hearted daughter. 


I leaped into the nearest skiff, 

Then gave a hand to her, my treasure; 
Ah, blame me not, cold cynic, if 

I pressed hers with too warm a pressure. 
Hope smiled propitious on our start, 

But ere the oar had touched the rowlock 
I felt a weight upon my heart: 

*T was fear, I thought—I found ’twas colic. 


She held the tiller-ropes and steered- 
Sure never bark had sweeter pilot! 
From cape to cape we tacked and veered, 
By shadowy cove and fairy islet. 
And “ Ever thus to float with you,” 
I theught to say, “ o’er life’s bright ocean—” 
The cramp that bent me guite in two 
Just then she took for pure devotion. 


Love spoke in music on the wind, 
Love pleaded in the moon’s soft splendor; 
Her glance was something more than kind, 
Her smile was little less than tender, 
Affection breathed in every tone, 
As, wondering why I grew so pallid, 
She said, “ You work too hard.” <A groan 
Replied twas all that lobster salad. 


We talked of music and of art, 

The newest waltz, the latest fashion; 
Only the one thing next my heart 

I could not touch, nor tell my passion, 


To breathe my love I vainly strove, 
Still every effort proved a torture: 

Whene’er I tried to think of love, 
*Twas only lobster that I thought of. 


I yearned to meet her melting glance 
With one as fond—ah, vain endeavor! 
I knew it was my only chance— 
That I must win her now or never. 
All that I knew of Cupid’s lore 
I quoted—Tennyson and Tupper; 
I wished her mine, but oh! fur more 
I wished I hadn’t gone to supper. 


Each moment she grew more perplexed 
And every moment more engaging; 
She bit her lips, frowned, laughed, seemed 
vexed ; 
By that time I was fairly raging. 
With every movement came a stab, 
That made my bosom with a sob stir. 
She asked me had I caught a crab? 
AJas! ’twas worse—I’d caught a lobster. 


Her face put on a troubled look— 
A look of some vague expectation: 
Had she my meaning so mistook, 
And was this only a flirtation ? 
’Twas plain, I read it in her eye, 
She thought I meant to pop the question; 
And was it doubt that made me shy? 
No, dearest, it was indigestion. 


The crisis made me desperate; 
I would shake off this fatal languor, 
Avow my love and learn my fate, 
Win her consent or brave her anger. 
I took her hand, she bent to hear— 
What wonder she should think I mocked her? 
*T love you: will you take me, dear, 
Oh, will you take me—to a doctor! ” 


She spake no word, except to ask 
That I would take her to her inother. 
I pulled ashore—a weary task; 
The oars were lead, I thought I’d smother, 
The moon smiled down a smile of scorn, 
The very stars were fairly sneering, 
And faintly o’er the waters borne 
I heard the wind my weakness jeering. 


I took the early morning train 
And back to town I sadly wended; 
I never saw her face again, 
And so my brief romance was ended. 
I’ve danced since then and flirted too— 
These hurts heal soon, when youth is calid — 
But one thing now I never do, 
And that is, sup on lobster salad. 


Mrs. Brown’s pretty Irish waitress got 
married the other day. 

‘¢ And I hear you are going to Austra- 
lia with your husband, Kitty,’’ said her 
mistress. ‘* Are you not afraid of such a 
long, dangerous voyage.”’ 

‘¢ Well, ma’am, that’s his lookout. I 
belong to ham now, an’ if anything hap- 
pens to me sure it’ll be his loss not 
mine.”’ 
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A suinine light of the woman’s move- 
ment was recently asked how the cause 
was getting on. ‘‘ Well,’’ she answered, 
with the air of weary strength which be- 
longs to pioneers in great reforms, ‘‘ we 
are still rolling our heavy stone up hill.” 
Her interlocutor answered with a continu- 
ation of the allusion: ‘* If you adopt that 
myth in illustration of the cause, don’t 
you think it would do to call the whole 
business a Sissy fuss? ”’ 





Prope have sometimes expressed their 
natural affections in odd forms of words. 
Old Burt, a good enough citizen, had long 
supported and taken care of a hopelessly 
invalid wife, with the stern dutifulness 
which belongs to some phases of the New 
England character, and without the ieast 
indication of any weariness, when one 
day he let fall a phrase which no doubt 
he did not intend in any such sense, but 
which was susceptible of being so inter- 
preted. His minister met him, and asked 
after Mrs. Burt’s health. 

‘* Poorly, thank ye,’’ said the old man, 
resignedly, 

‘* I’m sorry,’ observed the clergyman, 
in asympathizing tone; ‘‘ Mrs. Burt has 
a heavy burden to bear.”’ 

** Yes, she does; that’s so,’’ acquiesced 
the old farmer. ‘‘ She’s laid there flat on 
her back this seven year. Seems sometimes 
as ef I should git altogether wore out. I 
do wish she'd git well—or suthin.”’ 

A somewuat similar expression by an- 
other affectionate husband needs the pecu- 
liar tone and accent for producing its full 
effect. Being condoled with by reason of 
the woful state of his spouse, he assented 
to what was said, and having referred to 
his long suffering in the matter added: 
** And still there she lays, a bill of ex- 
pense, and don’t seem to fail nary way.”’ 

What did he mean? 





One day a fantastic little drama was 
enacted upon one of the most fashionable 
streets of San Francisco. It was ‘ high 
change,’’ at least for promenaders ; and 
among the crowd there strolled idly along, 
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happy ina nice new suit of broadcloth, 
with boots, beaver, and gloves to match, 
a tall, well-made, good-looking, heavily- 
bearded man, such asany woman of sense, 
or man either, would like to look upon. 
All at once, without a word of warning, 
a voice en the other side of the street 
shouted : 

*¢ Stick!” 

Instantly the good-looking promenader 
bent or rather pitched forward, reaching 
out his right hand as one who thrusts a 
peg into the earth, bawling as if in reply : 

** Stuck!” 

Then he recovered himself, looked round 
and saw the vociferator over the way 
laughing enough to fairly break his 
heart. Flushing a deep angry red, but 
without a word, he drew a knife and 
darted at the laugher, who with equal 
speed disappeared round the next corner. 
Whether the pursuer ever came up with 
the pursued, deponent saith nct. But 
what was it all about? 

The answer is plain: it was an illustra- 
tion of the force of habit. For many 
long months the two men, now just ar- 
rived in San Francisco on liberty, had been 
comrades on one of the Government sur- 
veying expeditions somewhere up or down 
the Pacific coast, chopping, sighting, 
chaining, staking, and otherwise desig- 
nating roads and boundaries over moun- 
tains and through forests, valleys, and 
swamps. Thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of times, in chaining lines, had 
that strange, short dialogue been repeat- 
ed between them. The well-dressed prom- 
enader had been the front chainman and 
his mischievous assailant the rear. As 
they walked forward along the appointed 
line, and as the rearward chainman came 
to the end of the last measured chain’s 
length, he bent down and thrust a sharp 
peg into the earth, crying: 

“6 Stick!” 

Instantly the front man did the like, an- 
swering : 

** Stuck!” 

One more chain was noted, and the 
couple walked on another chain’s length. 
See it? 








The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and asks 


that they be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York. 
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— Tue recent destruction by fire ef 
Warwick Castle, the venerable, historic, 
and magnificent seat of the Earl of War- 
wick, is a deplorable and probably an irre- 
parable calamity. Nor is it a loss to art 
and archaeology alone, but as notably to 
the pleasure and instruction of tourists 
who annually throng thespot. Scott well 
called it ‘* that fairest monument of an- 
cient and chivalrous splendor which yet 
remains uninjured by time’’—now re- 
maining, alas! uninjured nolonger. The 
great hall, dining hall, and other state 
apartments were completely burned out, 
with great loss of famous pictures, statu- 
ary, and articles of vertu. The injury to 
the structure itself, which was the chief 
relic of feudal architecture, is no less con- 
siderable; for though supposed to be 
founded as long ago as 915 (by Ethelfre- 
da, daughter of Alfred the Great), it has 
wondrously retained its original character 
through all changes. The tourist usually 
repairs to it by a short carriage-drive from 
his hotel at Leamington, and alighting at 
the principal gateway already begins his 
inspection of valuable relics in the porter’s 
lodge. The Nebulous Person distinctly 
recalls an old woman exhibiting in this 
lodge the porridge pot, flesh fork, and ar- 
mor of the giant Guy, first Earl of War- 
wick, all of formidable proportions. ‘The 
porridge pot, we were told, was capable 
of containiag 102 gallons, and 4 giant 
therefore of good appetite must Sir Guy 
have been. His descendants also, if they 
have not inherited his voracity, at least 
show a good will when 2 s’agit of drink- 
ing, as the old dame told us that she had 
seen this pot filled three times on the com- 
ing of age of the present Earl. It was 
very amusing to hear her recite her cha- 
pelet, telling how many pounds of sugar 
were used, how many lemons squeezed 
into it, and how proud she was of the gas- 
tronomical and drinking capacities of ** the 
family.’’ The way from this lodge to the 
castle isa winding road cut through the 
rock, and these walls of rock are, as 
everywhere in England, covered with lux- 
uriant ivy and lunaria. At the end of 
this pathway the castle appears to you in 
all its grandeur. It is flanked on the 


rightand the left by two majestic towers— 
Casar’s tower and Guy’s tower. The 
castle is covered with ivy. On entering 
the castle you were ushered into the great 
hall, a magnificent apartment, of which 
the walls were covered with ancient armor 
and antlers. ‘The floor was of beautifully 
polished marble. From the windows of 
this hall you have a most delightful view 
of the charming little Avon, which washes 
the rocks on which the castle is built ; you 
see it flowing one hundred feet below you, 
and can follow it in all its picturesque 
windings. Its banks are charmingly 
fresh, as are the banks of all the rivers in 
Great Britain—lovely little streams which 
would hardly be called rivers in our coun- 
try. The Nebulous Person has chanced 
to see many castles in many countries, but 
remembers no inhabited ones so grand in 
construction and so charmingly situated 
as this. It is most picturesquely placed, 
as has been intimated, on the Avon—a 
river which the tourist meets at many 
places, and always to find it lovely—at 
Stratford, in the park of Stoneleigh, in 
the grounds of Charlcote, and at Guy’s 
Cliff, where it forms a beautiful little pool. 
Below the castle the river is made to turn 
an old mill, and this artificial waterfall 
adds much to its picturesqueness. The 
great hall, 62 feet long, 40 wide, dnd 35 
high, was full of very fine things, which 
we must not stop to enumerate; but on 
leaving this hall, at the end of a long cor- 
ridor, was a superb equestrian picture of 
Charles I., by Vandyke. It was lit by a 
window on one side, which gave it an ex- 
traordinary look of life. No picture was 
ever placed so advantageously, and the 
tourist remembers none more vividly. 
The next room to visit was the dining- 
room, where was shown, among other cost- 
ly and beautiful things, a table made of 
precious stones, which cost 10,000 guineas, 
and the ** Kenilworth buffet,’’ of which 
the carvings represented various scenes of 
Walter Scott’s novel. You now passed 
through several drawing-rooms, whose 
walls were covered with beautiful paint- 
ings, and which contained numerous other 
works of art. The state bedroom was 
hung with tapestry representing the gar- 
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dens of Versailles—true marvels of design 
and work. This castle of Warwick of 
course is replete with historical associa- 
tions, but. nous nous en ferons grdce. 
The English despatch announces that it 
was the state apartments, or those shown 
to tourists, that were destroyed, and to 
these accordingly we have limited our- 
selves. As for the famous Warwick vase, 
that imposing relic of antique art, dug 
out from the bottom of a lake at Tivoli, 
and measuring 21 feet in circumference, 
must be safe in the greenhouse, some dis- 
tance from the burned building. 


Carty Lg, in one of his periodic scold- 
ings at the follies of the eight hundred 
million fools who populate this silly globe, 
makes pitiless fun of the absurdity of 
modern opera. Probably many a reflec- 
tive auditor, even though endowed with 
far more of musical taste than the over- 
logical, sarcastic old Scotchman, has hit 
on the same train of thought. It is rath- 
er queer, when you come to think of it, to 
hear an indignant lover inviting his too 
successful rival to a moonlight walk, and 
what a waggish friend calls a pistolary 
correspondence, in a long-drawn cadenza 
or florid aria; or Gennaro delighting in 
the new-found favor of his sovereign, Al- 
fonso raging like a hungry tiger, and Lu- 
crezia wailing in maternal despair, and 
all in the same elaborate, symmetrical, and 
musically very beautiful trio. Passe en- 
core, as our French friends would say, for 
the arias and concerted music ; but what 
are we to say to the recitative, where the 
sighing soprano in a silvery sostenuto de- 
claims, ‘* Won’t you come to te—e—e—ea 
this e—e—e—e—vening ?’’ and the re- 
morseless baritone rejoins, ‘* Oh, no—o— 
o—I couldn’t think of it!’’ in fierce and 
rugged staccato. In short, to the superficial 
apprehension there is certainly a patent 
absurdity in many or most of the details of 
operatic construction, viewed as drama. 
No one can help relishing the mischievous 
fun of Hood’s operatic policemen, who, 
when the swell-mobsman runs off with 
the old gentleman's pocket-handkerchief, 
advance to the footlights in line and sing 
a chorus ten minutes long expressive of 
tneir heroic determination to be after him, 
the whole dozen in the mean time pointing 
dramatically ‘‘ off’ in the regular opera- 
chorus attitude. Hard-headed, matter-of- 
fact people are unpleasantly prone to 
inquire why this evident inconsistency 
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should be suffered, and why we might not 
better (as the old Duteliman asked the 
milkman to supply him the water in one 
pitcher and the milk in the other) have 
our drama by itself in good plain-spoken 
English, and the music in undisturbed 
completeness at some other time. 


— Tus whole question of the nature, 
limits, and proper scope of dramatic ex- 
pression, and still more of the applica- 
bility of music to such ends, is a pretty 
thorny one. It is getting a thorough ex- 
amination, however, nowadays, quite as 
much in the way of practical uiustration 
and experiment as in mere theory. A 
new school has risen within the memory 
of most of our readers, which proposes to 
itself to compose its music and write its 
drama so well, and with such subtle 
adaptation, that the auditor’s sense of 
probability and fitness shall not be dis- 
turbed, and the dramatic element be just 
as valuable and enjoyable as the musical ; 
or rather to so blend the two that they 
shall fuse and unite without the possi- 
bility of discrimination or disentangle- 
ment. Of course this has rarely or never 
been done so far—most certainly not in the 
operas of our conveutional repertoire. 
Nine people in ten, probably, at least 
among music-loyers, listen to the opera 
to-day with little or no care but for per- 
fect music, irrespective of what it ex- 
presses. It is pleasant certainly to have 
the performers handsomely dressed, grace- 
ful and vivacious of movement, and sur- 
rounded by splendid paraphernalia of 
scenery and decoration. It aids the im- 
agination somewhat, doubtless, when the 
lover sings his melancholy dying air 
about the leaf-covered tomb toward which 
he is tending, to see that he is costumed 
like a young and noble cavalier, and that 
he finally inserts a dagger in himself in a 
more or less effective way. Movement, 
light, scenery, handsome or expressive 
faces, gesture, etc., stir the sensuous sus- 
ceptibility, and to some perceptible extent 
the intellectual, and so bring the mind 
into a better attitude for the reception of 
musical impressions. But that, we fancy, 
is aboutall. Who cares about the libretto 
of ** Don Giovanni,’’ so long as the ** Pro- 
tegga’’ trio is in tune, and the * Batti, 
Batti’’ sung with its proper emphasis and 
silvery clearness of enunciation? How 
many people, on the contrary, would stay 
to hear it, if it was consistently and aptly 
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played out as a drama, with a good plain 
English text and no chance to tide over 
the very rough places in the plot? And 
so on with many others. The Nebulous 
Person has in his time heard many repre- 
sentations of ‘‘ Trovatore ’’—ay ! and writ- 
ten about them too—as music ; but he con- 
fesses to nearly as great a nebulous bewil- 
derment as ever concerning that mysteri- 
ous roast infant—its parentage, relations 
to the other personages of the drama, and, 
in short, all about it. And probably, as 
we have hinted, the large majority of opera- 
goers would confess that so long as the 
music is melodious, the dresses and de- 
corations fresh, and the acting not absurd- 
ly bad on the face of it, they are content, 
and look no further 


— Tue new school of composers and 
critics—Wagner, Thomas, and their com- 
peers—look with scorn upon this artistic 
indifferentism, and claim that sound sense 
and action may be made to go hand in 
hand with such exquisite agreement that 
no divorce shall be even possible, and the 
opera, so far from being anything less than 
a perfect drama, shall be its highest and 
most thorough development. Their claim 
rests, tosum it up briefly, on one ortwo fun- 
damental premises. Nothing in life, they 
say, happens or can happen literally as it 
does and must happen on the stage. The 
essence of dramatic expression, they would 
maintain, lies not in mechanical and pho- 
tographiec fidelity to mere external char- 
acteristics, but in touching some higher 
sense than that of superficial observation, 
in waking that finer imagination which 
recognizes the essential nature and rela- 
tion of passion and emotion. Music 
does this, and hence is the. appropriate 
vehicle for the really finest forms of dra- 
matic expression. The coarser and less 
conventional appreciation may find it 
droll that Amina should pour out her 
soul in the joyous warbling of ‘* Ah! non 
giunge?’’ instead of saying plainly that 
she feels very much relieved and serene- 
ly happy; or that Alfonso, instead of 
cursing and threatening in literal Bowery 
style, should melodiously indicate in ** Non 
sempre chiusa!’? what he means to do by- 
and-by with Mrs. Alfonso and his supposed 
rival. But if the music is in itself good, 
and, what is at least as important, appro- 
priately written, the more cultivated soul 
will be lifted by it to a higher plane than 
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that of mechanical probability, where 
event and motive and expression will be 
fused in one imaginative and sesthetic 
whole, more vital, more really capable of 
fascinating and satisfying the higher per- 
ceptions, than any vulgar and conven- 
tional realism. Now, on this matter, 
dear reader, the Nebulous Person would 
modestly decline to degmatize. About 
dinners and dress and driving he will 
risk his opinion positively and precisely ; 
but in such parlous matter’ it befits him 
to dissertate after his kind, nebulously. 
If on this vaporous and shifting back- 
ground the reader may shape to himself 
more clear and definite forms of thought, 
it is well. With the main theory and pre- 
vailing tendency of the new school, then, 
we are inclined to agree. We are dis- 
posed to hope much of the future, irre- 
spective of the weak and inconclusive ef- 
forts already made, in regard to this mat- 
ter of musical drama in its best sense. 
But certain patent doubts and difficulties, 
already expressed elsewhere and in other 
form, may be not inappropriately hinted at 
here. First, in dramatic matters, much 
consideration is, after all, fairly due to the 
mere external and evident probabilities. 
It certainly is a part of dramatic enjoy- 
ment to see and hear things done and said 
on the stage, in essential regardsas they are 
said and done in real life. No degree of im- 
agination would make it interesting to see 
a coronation scene in a coal cellar, or hear 
a declaration from an impassioned lover 
with his head in the shaving basin ; and so 
if, after mature experience, it still seems 
funny to sing certain things instead of 
speaking them, why—spoken they must 
be! And this naturally brings us to ob- 
jection second, that the emotion which 
finds fittest expression in music is gener- 
ally of a high, intense, and homogeneous 
nature. Mignon’s melancholy, Lear’s 
madness, and Tannhiiuser’s despair may 
fall naturally into chords and harmonies ; 
but how to present melodically the em- 
barrassments of a delinquent stock broker, 
or set the bewildered musings of a de- 
tected city official to counterpoint! The 
Nibelungen Ring may go well to music, 
but how about the Ring of City Hall 
Park? In short, the grand motives and 
crises of human passion and fate seem to 
us eminently capable of musical delinea- 
tion, but the minor elements of active 
emotion and intrigue—the logic and ma- 
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chinery of the situation, so to speak—seem 


less susceptible of such treatment. And 
fiually, we are plagued with a haunting 
conviction, borrowed from such works as 
Beethoven’s symphonies, Mozart’s quar- 
tettes, and Chopin’s sonatas, that the finest 
music has a language of its own, and de- 
clines to be brought down to definite 
statement and precise suggestion. We 
shrink from getting into a metaphysical 
discussion about the relative value of con- 
scious and unconscious thought, but that 
is the train of reflection to be carried out. 
Supposing the greatest and most original 
force in the composer, therefore, we are 
sadly afraid that in the very climax and 
glow of his work we should be found list- 
ening to his music as music, after our own 
fashion, reading wondrous and manifold 
lessons, and catching endless glimpses of 
ecstatic possibility and suggestion, miles 
away from the evident intent of the mo- 
ment and the situation. And so, though 
the better symphony, it might turn 
out to be the worse drama. Of course 
we are in no danger of any such em- 
barrassment for some time to come. 
The music-of-the-future people are, up 
to date, stronger in theory than in prac- 
tice, and we have yet to hear of any 
one’s losing himself in ecstatic forgetful- 
ness over the music of ‘* Rienzi’’ or the 
‘* Fliegende Holliinder.’’? Neither in dra- 
matic nor musical regardsdoes any op- 
era we have yet heard confirm the more 
advanced theories as to the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of musico-dramatic expression. 
But nothing is more unsafe than prophecy, 
and nothing more difficult to prove than 
negatives. Because these works never 
have been composed, is it therefore said 
that they never shall be? 


— Ovr discussion of the highest forms 
of the drama not unnaturally suggests the 
lowest. At the time of this writing, that 
perennial horror, the ‘* Black Crook,’’ has 
just broken out again in aggravated form. 
This unlucky production, we need hardly 
remind our readers, has won an evil pre- 
eminence as the very worst spectacular 
pantomime yet offered to our metropolitan 
perversity. Our distant friends may 
think this a little strange. ‘‘ Why,”’’ 
they may ask, ‘‘ is the ‘ Black Crook’ so 
much worse than dozens of its companion 
pieces familiar to popular admiration and 
the censure of the judicious for a dozen 
years past? Did tights and seantv 
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skirts come in with Bonfanti, and is 
the Junonian Markham the only liberal 
beauty who ever won applause in precise- 
ly inverse ratio to the quantity of her 
gauzy and silken drapery?’’ Certainly 
not, O sage objectors. The ‘* Crook”’ is but 
the representative of a class of pieces 
whose unexampled popularity in the last 
few years is a marked feature of dramatic 
life both here and abroad, to the despair 
not only of true friends of the drama, 
but of all right-thinking people. The 
** Crook ’’ deserves exceptional reprobation 
merely for doing its evil mission so excep- 
tionally well. A cheaper, more stupid, 
less gorgeous spectacle would be far less 
mischievous, precisely as it would be far 
less attractive. This mischievous influ- 
ence might be analyzed into two tolerably 
distinct elements. The first is one which 
a superficial consideration will hardly es- 
teem mischievous at all—the substitution 
of paint and tinsel, tricks and gym- 
nastics and Bengal fires, for dramatic 
construction, for plot and character and 
artistic delineation. Very many well- 
meaning people, remembering the circus 
and travelling show of their unsophisticat- 
ed days, will wonder at any indignation 
squandered on the antics of the Majiltons 
or the transformations of the clown and 
the naiads of the crystal cave. So long as 
these things are not technically improper, 
they find nothing to blame. Nor we 
either, perhaps, if they were confined to 
the canvas tent or juggler’s booth of their 
primeval simplicity. There is little harm, 
or none, in tricks and traps, gilt paper 
and blue fire, so long as they are addressed 
to children and childish people, and keep 
their legitimate place, so to speak, in the 
theatrical scale. Christmas comes but 
once a year, and for once in a way let 
Harlequin tumble and Columbine pirou- 
ette to their hearts’ content. But a per- 
ennial Harlequin and Columbine, an eter- 
nity of puns and pyrotechnics! It is the 
boldness and success with which these 
things are taking the piace of the drama, 
under the sacred name of the drama, 
which stirs our critical bile. For it must 
be borne in mind that there are men and 
women, even in this flaunting, superficial, 
unbelieving, unloving, and unaspiring 
Gotham, as in other Gothams as big and 
as bad, who still take the stage au sériewr, 
who still heartily believe in and love the 
drama for what it was and what it still 
may be. Such people look at it, and can’t 
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help looking at it, from the highest point 
of view. They go to the theatre, when they 
go at all, not for a careless, vapid, sensu- 
ous distraction, but for a fine, exhilarat- 
ing, intellectual, esthetic, and moral 
stimulus. Such men cannot help remem- 
bering that the drama was once well-nigh 
the religion of a great and refined people, 
and its creations inextricably interwoven 
with the whole traditional, national, intel- 
lectual, and moral life of the race. They 
remember that—unless Mr. Browning has 
manufactured a tradition—a band of Athe- 
nian fugitives were once spared at the 
hands of their deadliest enemies of Syra- 
cuse because one of their number was for- 
tunate enough to remember some scraps 
of a new work of Euripides. They believe 
that Adschylus and Sophocles, Goethe and 
Shakespeare, Schiller and Alfieri, Mo- 
liere and Corneille meant something, and 
went about their work like men in the 
awful presence of a great idea. When 
these fanatics go to Paris, it is quite as 
much for the Théitre Frangais as for the 
Boulevards or the Rue de la Paix; and 
they have been known to prefer an even- 
ing with Samson and Rachel, and Brohan 
and Bressant, to the most aristocratic re- 
ception at the Tuileries or the most crowd- 
ed ball at the Hotel de Ville. In short, 
they view the drama, in its best estate, as 
one of the very highest forms of intellect- 
ual and artistic enjoyment. They believe 
that some of the greatest minds in the 
world’s history have devoted themselves 
to its development; they see in it a tre- 
mendous engine for the highest zesthetic 
and moral culture on the one hand, as for 
the deepest and subtlest corruption on the 
other. And so viewing it, it is only with 
indignation and disgust that they can look 
on while the ‘‘ gracious muses”’ in friz- 
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zled chignons and plastered faces are set 
to mop and gibber through a sea of puns 
and platitude, or frolic in the cancan and 
the clog-dance. 


— So much for the one objection ; the oth- 
er can be briefly stated, and must be, for it 
is delicate ground, and, like thin ice, needs 
swift skating to get over safely. We 
could endure spectacle and burlesque, 
tinsel nonsense, and all, if they were de- 
cent, but every one knows they are noth- 
ing of the sort. In their lavish unveiling 
of physical charm, in their gorgeous pro- 
fusion of sensual allurements, such pieces 
as the ‘‘ Crook ’’ have, in the last analy- 
sis, but one aim, or at least one result. 
Their appeal is directiy and well-nigh ex- 
clusively to 

Certain hell-deep instincts man’s weak tongue 
Is never bold to utter in their truth, 

Because styled hell-deep. 

In their audacious reliance on the old, 
familiar, ineradicable savagery of human 
nature, these pieces fully confirm at once 
the pernicious ingenuity and the hopeless 
depravity of their originators. ‘The crop 
of luere they have reaped is in exact pro- 
portion with the crop of mischief they 
have sown. The subtle but resistless 
and all-pervading demoralization which 
they occasion is one of the terrible fea- 
tures of the time. We speak within 
bounds when we say that we believe it 
taints our whole social life; that with few 
exceptions our men are less pure and man- 
ly, our women less innocent, fresh, and 
womanly, for the subtle venom of impu- 
rity which goes out from the pestiferous 
purlieus of the variety, spectacle, and bur- 
lesque theatres of our city. And with this 
brief but pointed hint we gladly drop the 
curtain and the subject. 
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